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STORY OF ELIZABETH. 



CHAPTER I. 



If singing breath, or echoing chord, 
To every hidden pang were given, 

What endless melodies were poured 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ! 

THIS is the story of a foolish wo- 
man, who, through her own folly, 
learnt wisdom at last ; whose troubles 
— they were not very great, they 
might have made the happiness of 
some less eager spirit — were more 
than she knew how to bear. The 
lesson of life was a hard lesson to her. 
She would not learn, she revolted 
against the wholesome doctrine. And 
while she was crying out that she 
would not learn, and turning away and 
railing and complaining against her 
fate, days, hours, fate, went on their 
course. And they passed unmoved ; 
and it was she who gave way, she 
who was altered, she who was touched 
and torn by her own complaints and 
regrets. 

Elizabeth had great soft eyes and 
pretty yellow hair, and a sweet flitting 
smile, which came out like sunlight 
over her face, and lit up yours and 
mine, and any other it might chance 
to fall upon. She used to smile at 
herself in the glass, as many a girl 
has done before her ; she used to dance 
about the room, and think : " Come 
life, come life, mine is going to be a 
happy one. Here I am awaiting, and 
I was made handsome to be admired, 
and to be loved, and to be hated bv a 



few, and worshipped by a few, and 
envied by all. I am handsomer than 
Lsetitia a thousand times. I am glad 
I have no money as she has, and that 
I shall be loved for myself, for my 
beaux yeux. One person turns pale 
when they look at him. Tra la la, 
tra la la ! " and she danced along the 
room singing. There was no carpet, 
only a smooth polished floor. Three 
tall windows looked out into a busy 
Paris street paved with stones, over 
which carriages and cabs and hand- 
trucks were jolting. There was a clock, 
and artificial flowers in china vases on 
the chimney, a red velvet sofa, a sort 
of e'tagere with ornaments, and a great 
double-door wide open, through which 
you could see a dining-room, also bare t 
polished, with a round table and an 
oil-cloth cover, and a white china 
stove, and some waxwork fruit on the 
sideboard, and a maid in_a white cap 
at work in the window. 

Presently there came a ring at the 
bell. Elizabeth stopped short in her 
dance, and the maid rose, put down 
her work, and went to open the door ; 
and then a voice, which made Eliza- 
beth smile and look handsomer than 
ever, asked if Mrs. and Miss Gilmour 
were at home ? 

Elizabeth stood listening, with her 
fair head a little bent, while the maid 
said, " No, sure," and then Miss Gil- 
mour flushed up quite angrily in the 
inner room, and would have run out. 
She hesitated only for a minute, and 
then it was too late ; the door was 
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shut, and Clementine sat down again 
to her work. 

" Clementine, how dare you say I 
was not at home 1 " cried Elizabeth, 
suddenly- standing before her. 

" Madame desired me to let no one 
in in her absence," said Clementine, 
primly. " I only obeyed my orders. 
There is the gentleman's card." 

" Sir John Dampier " was on the 
card, and then, in pencil, " I hope you 
will be at home in Chester Street next 
week. Can I be your avant-courier in 
any way ? I cross to-night." 

Elizabeth smiled again, shrugged 
her shoulders, and said to herself : 
" Next week ; I can afford to wait bet- 
ter than he can, perhaps. Poor man ! 
After all, Hyena bien d'autres " ; and 
she went to the window, and, by lean- 
ing out, she just caught a glimpse of 
the Madeleine and of Sir John Dam- 
pier walking away ; and then present- 
ly she saw her mother on the opposite 
side of the street, passing the stall of 
the old apple-woman, turning in un- 
der the archway of the house. 

Elizabeth's mother. was like her 
daughter, only she had black eyes and 
black hair, and where her daughter 
was wayward and yielding, the elder 
woman was wayward and determined. 
They did not care much for one anoth- 
er, these two. They had not lived to- 
gether all their lives, or learnt to love 
one another, as a matter of course; 
they were too much alike, too much 
of an age : Elizabeth was eighteen, and 
her mother thirty-six. If Elizabeth 
looked twenty, the mother looked 
thirty, and she was as vain, as fool- 
ish, as fond of admiration as her 
daughter. Mrs. Gilmonr did not own 
it to herself, but she had been used to 
it all her life, — to be first, to be much 
made of; and here was a little girl 
who had sprung up somehow, and 
learnt of herself to be charming, — 
more charming than she had ever 
been in her best days ; and now that 
they had slid away, those best days, 
the elder woman had a dull, uncon- 
scious discontent in her heart. Peo- 
ple whom she had known, and who 



had admired her but a year or two 
ago, seemed to neglect her now and to 
pass her by, in order to pay a certain 
homage to her daughter's youth and 
brilliance : John Dampier, among oth- 
ers, whom she had known as a boy, 
when she was a young woman. 
Good mothers, tender-hearted women, 
brighten again and grow young over 
their children's happiness and success. 
Caroline Gilmonr suddenly became 
old, somehow, when she first witnessed 
her daughter's triumphs, and she felt 
that the wrinkles were growing under 
her wistful eyes, and that the color 
was fading from her cheeks, and she 
gasped a little sigh and thought : 
"Ahl how I suffer! What is it? 
what can have come to me 1 " As 
time passed on, the widow's brows 
grew darker, her lips set ominously. 
One day she suddenly declared that 
she was weary of London and London 
ways, and that she should go abroad ; 
and Elizabeth, who liked everything 
that was change, that was more life 
and more experience, — she had not 
taken into account that there was any 
other than the experience of pleasure 
in store for her, — Elizabeth clapped 
her hands and cried : " Yes, yes, mam- 
ma ; I am quite tired of London and all 
this excitement. Let us go to-Parisfor 
the winter, and lead a quiet life." 

" Paris is just the place to go to for 
quiet," said Mrs. Gilmonr, who was 
smoothing her shining locks in the 
glass, and looking intently into her 
own dark gloomful eyes. 

" The Dampiers are going to Par- 
is," Elizabeth went on ; " Lady Dam- 
pier and Sir John, and old Miss 
Dampier and Lajtitia. He was say- 
ing how he wished you would go. 
We could have such fun ! Do go, 
dear, pretty mamma ! " 

As Elizabeth spoke, Mrs. Gilmonr's 
dark eyes brightened, and suddenly 
her hard face melted ; and, still look- 
ing at herself in the glass, she said : 
"We will go if you wish it, Elly. I 
thought you had had enough of balls." 

But the end of the Paris winter 
came, and even then Elly had not 
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had enough ; not enough admiration, 
not enough happiness, not enough 
new dresses, not enough of herself, 
not enough time to suffice her eager, 
longing desires, not enough- delights 
to fill up the swift-flying days. I 
cannot tell you — she could not have 
told you herself — what she wanted, 
what perfection of happiness, what 
wonderful thing. She danced, she 
wore beautiful dresses, she flirted, 
she chattered nonsense and sentiment, 
she listened to music ; her pretty little 
head was in a whirl. John Dampier 
followed her from place to place ; and 
so, indeed, did one or two others. 
Though she was in love with them 
all, I believe she would have married 
this Dampier if he had asked her, but 
he never did. He saw that she did 
not really care for him ; opportunity 
did not befriend him. His mother 
was against it ; and then, her mother 
was there, looking at him with her 
dark, reproachful eyes, — those eyes 
which had once fascinated and then 
repelled him, and that he mistrusted 
so and almost hated now. And this 
is the secret of my story ; but for this 
it would never have been written. 
He hated, and she did not hate, poor 
woman! It would have been better, 
a thousand times, for herself and &r 
her daughter, had she done so. Ah 
me ! what cruel perversion was it, 
that the best of all good gifts should 
have turned to trouble, to jealousy, 
and wicked rancor ; that this sacred 
power of faithful devotion, by which 
she might have saved herself and en- 
nobled a mean and earthly spirit, 
should have turned to a curse instead 
of a blessing ! 

There was a placid, pretty niece of 
Lady Dampier, called Lastitia, who 
had been long destined for Sir John.- 
La;titia and Elizabeth had been at 
school together for agood many dreary 
years, and were very old friends. 
Elizabeth all her life used to triumph 
over her friend, and to bewilder her 
with her careless, gleeful ways, and yet 
win her over to her own side, for she 
was irresistible, and she knew it. Per- 



haps it was because she knew it so well 
that she was so confidentand so charm- 
ing. Loetitia, although she was sin- 
cerely fond of her cousin, used to won- 
der that her aunt could be against such 
a wife for her son. 

" She is a sort of princess," the 
girl used to say ; " and John ought to 
have a beautiful wife for the credit of 
the family." 

" Your fifty thousand pounds.would 
go a great deal further to promote the 
credit of the family, my dear," said 
old Miss Dampier, who was a fat, 
plain-spoken, kindly old lady. "I 
like the girl, though my sister-in-law 
does not ; and I hope that some day 
she will find a very good husband. I 
confess that I had rather it were not 
John." 

And so one day John was informed 
by his mother, who was getting 
alarmed, that she was going home, 
and that she could not think of cross- 
ing without him. And Dampier, who 
was careful, as men are mostly, and 
wanted to think about his decision, 
and who was auxious to do the very 
best for himself in every respect, — as 
is the way with just and good and 
respectable gentlemen, — was not at 
all loath to obey her summons. 

Here was Lsetitia, who was very 
fond of him, — there was no doubt of 
that, — with a house in the country 
and money at her bankers' ; there was 
a wayward, charming, beautiful girl, 
who did n't care for him very much, 
who had little or no money, but whom 
he certainly cared for. He talked it 
all over dispassionately with his aunt, 
— so dispassionately that the old 
woman got angry. 

" You are a model young man, 
John. It quite affects me, and makes 
me forget my years to see the admira- 
ble way in which you young people 
conduct yourselves. You have got 
such well-regulated hearts, it 's quite 
a marvel. You are quite right ; 
Tishy has got £50,000, which will 
all go into your pocket, and respect- 
able connections, who will come to 
your wedding, and Elly Gilmour has 
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not a penny except what her mother 
will leave her, — a mother with a bad 
temper, and who is sure to marry 
again ; and though the girl is the 
prettiest young creature I ever set eyes 
on, and though yon care for her as you 
never cared fur any other woman be- 
fore, men don't marry wives for such 
absurd reasons as that. You are 
quite right to have nothing to do with 
her ; and I respect you for your noble 
self-denial." And the old lady began 
to knit away at a great long red com- 
forter she bad always on hand for her 
other nephew the clergyman. 

" But, my dear aunt Jean, what is 
it you want me to do 1 " cried John. 

"Drop one, knit two together," 
said the old lady, cliquetting her 
needles. 

She really wanted John to marry 
his cousin, but she was a spinster 
still and sentimental ; and she could 
not help being sorry for pretty Eliza- 
beth; and now she was afraid that 
she had said too much, for her 
nephew frowned, put his hands in his 
pockets, and walked out of the 
room. 

He walked down stairs, and out of 
the door into the Rue Royale, the 
street where they were lodging ; then 
he strolled across the Place de la 
Concorde, and in at the gates of the 
Tuileries, where the soldiers were 
pacing, and so along the broad path, 
to where he heard a sound of music, 
and saw a glitter of people. Turn te 
turn, bom, bom, bom, went the mili- 
tary music ; twittering busy little 
birds were chirping up in the branch- 
es ; buds were bursting ; colors glim- 
mering ; tinted sunshine flooding the 
garden, and music, and the people; 
old gentlemen were reading newspa- 
pers on the benches; children were 
playing at hide-and-seek behind the 
statues; nurses gossiping, and nod- 
ding their white caps, and dandling 
their white babies ; and there on 
chairs, listening to the music, the 
mammas were sitting in grand bon- 
nets and parasols, working, and gos- 
siping too, and ladies and gentlemen 



went walking up and down before 
them. All the windows of the Tuile- 
ries were ablaze with the sun ; the 
terraces were beginning to gleam 
with crocuses and spring flowers. 

As John Dampier was walking 
along, scarcely noting all this, he 
heard his name softly called, and 
turning round he saw two ladies sit- 
ting under a budding horse-chestnut- 
tree. One of them he thought look- 
ed like a fresh spring flower herself 
smiling pleasantly, all dressed in 
crisp light gray, with a white bonnet, 
and a quantity of bright yellow cro- 
cus hair. She held out a little gray 
hand and said : — 

" Won't you come and talk to us ? 
Mamma and I are tired of listening 
to music. We want to hear somebody 
talk." 

And then mamma, who was Mrs. 
Gilmour, held out a straw-colored 
hand, and said, " Do you think sensi- 
ble people have nothing better to do 
than to listen to your chatter, Elly '< 
Here is your particular Mend, M. de 
Vaux, coming to us. You can talk 
to him." 

Elizabeth looked up quickly at her 
mother, then glanced at Dampier, 
then greeted M. de Vaux as pleasant- 
ly, almost as she had greeted.him, 

" I am afraid I cannot stay now," 
said Sir John to Elizabeth. " I have 
several things to do. Do you know 
that we are going away immedi- 
ately!" 

Mrs. Gilmour's black eyes seemed 
to flash into his face as he spoke. He 
felt them, though he was looking at 
Elizabeth, and he could not help turn- 
ing away with an impatient move- 
ment of dislike. 

" Going away ! O, how sorry I am," 
said Elly. " But, mamma, I forgot, 
— you said we were going home, too, 
in a few days ; so I don't mind so 
much. You will come and say good 
by, won't you ? " Elizabeth went on, 
while M. de Vaux, who had- been 
waiting to be spoken to, turned away 
rather provoked, and made some re- 
mark to Mrs. Gilmour. And then 
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Elizabeth seeing her opportunity, and 
looking up, frank, fair, and smiling, 
said quickly : " To-morrow at three, 
mind, — and give my love to Lseti- 
tia," she went on, much more deliber- 
ately, " and my best love to Miss 
Dampier ! and O, dear ! why does one 
ever have to say good by to one's 
friends ? Are you sure you are all 
really going ? " 

" Alas ! " said Dampier, looking 
down at the kind young face with 
strange emotion and tenderness, and 
holding out his hand. He had not 
meant it as good by yet, but so Elly 
and her mother understood it. 

" Good by, Sir John ; we shall meet 
again in London," said Mrs. Gil- 
mour. 

" Good by," said Elly, wistfully 
raising her sweet eyes. 

As he walked away, he carried with 
him a bright picture of the woman he 
loved, looking at him kindly, happy, 
surrounded with sunshine and bud- 
ding green leaves, smiling and holding 
out her hand ; and so he saw her in 
his dreams sometimes ; and so she 
wonld appear to him now and then 
in the course of his life ; so he some- 
times sees her now, in springtime, 
generally when the trees are coming 
out, and some little chirp of a sparrow 
or some little glistening green bud 
conjures up all these old bygone days 
again. 

Mrs. Gilmour did not sleep very 
sound all that night. While -Eliza- 
beth lay dreaming in her dark room, 
her mother, with wild-falling black 
hair, and wrapped in a long red dress- 
ing-gown, was wandering restlessly 
up and down, or flinging herself on 
the bed or the sofa, and trying at her 
bedside desperately to sleep, or falling 
on her knees with clasped out- 
stretched hands. Was she asking 
for her own happiness at the expense 
of poor Elly's t I don' t like to think 
so, — it seems so cruel, so wicked, so 
unnatural. But remember, here was 
a passionate selfish woman, who for 
long years had hid one dream, one 
1 * 



idea; who knew that she loved this 
man twenty times — twenty years — 
more than did Elizabeth, who was 
but a little child when this mad fancy 
began. 

" She does not care for him a hit," 
the poor wretch said to herself over 
and over again. " He likes her, and 
he would marry her if — if I chose to 
give him the chance. She will be as 
happy with anybody else. I could 
not bear this, — it would kill me. I 
never suffered such horrible torture in 
all my life. He hates me. It is 
hopeless; and I — I do not know 
whether I hate him or I love him 
most. How dare she tell him to 
come to-morrow, when she knew I 
would be out. She shall not see him. 
We will neither of us see him again ; 
never, — oh ! never. But I shall suf- 
fer, and she will forget. Oh.! if I' 
could forget ! " And then she would 
fall down on her knees again ; and 
because she prayed, she blinded her- 
self to her own wrong-doings, and 
thought that Heaven was on her 
side. 

And so the night went on. John 
Dampier was haunted with strange 
dreams, and saw Caroline Gilmour 
more than once coming and going in 
a red gown and talking to him, 
though he could not understand what 
she was saying ; sometimes she was 
in his house at Guildford ; sometimes 
in Paris ; sometimes sitting with Elly 
up in a chestnut-tree, and chattering 
like a monkey ; sometimes gliding 
down interminable rooms and open- 
ing door after door. He disliked her 
worse than ever when he woke in the 
morning. Is this strange ? It would 
have seemed to me stranger had it 
not been so. We are not blocks of 
wax and putty with glass eyes, like 
the people at Madame Tussaud's ; 
we have souls, and we feel and we 
guess at more than we see round 
about us, and we influence one another 
for good or for evil from the. moment 
we come into the world. Let us be 
humbly thankful if the day comes for 
us to leave it before we have done 
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any great harm to those who lire 
their lives along-side with ours. And 
so the next morning Caroline asked 
her daughter if she would come with 
her to M. le Pasteur 'Tourneur's at 
two. " I am sure you would be 
the better for listening to a good 
man's exhortation," said Mrs. Gil- 
mour. 

" I don't want to go, mamma. I 
hate exhortations," said Elizabeth, 
pettishly ; " and you know how ill it 
made me last Tuesday. How can 
you like it, — such dreary, sleepy 
talk ? It gave me the most dreadful 
headache." 

" Poor child ! " said Mrs. Gilmour, 
" perhaps the day may come when 
you will find out that a headache is 
not the most terrible calamity. But 
you understand that if you do not 
choose to come with me, you must 
stay at home. I will not have you 
going about by yourself, or with any 
chance friends, — it is not respect- 
able." 

Elly shrugged her shoulders, but 
resigned herself with wonderful good 
grace. Mrs. Gilmour prepared her- 
self for her expedition: she put on a 
black silk gown, a plain bonnet, a 
black cloak. I cannot exactly tell 
you what change came over her. It 
was not the lady of the Tuileries the 
day before ; it was not the woman in 
the red dressing-gown. It was a 
respectable, quiet personage enough, 
who went off primly with her prayer- 
book in her hand, and who desired 
Clementine on no account to let any- 
body in until her return. 

" Miss Elizabeth is so little to be 
trusted," so she explained quite un- 
necessarily to the maid, " that I can- 
not allow her to receive visits when I 
am from home." 

And Clementine, who was a stiff, 
ill-humored woman, pinched her lips 
and said, " Bien, madame." 

And so when Elizabeth's best chance 
for happiness came to the door, Clem- 
entine closed it again with great 
alacrity, and shut out the good for- 
tune, and sent it away. I am sure 



that if Dampier had come in that 
day and seen Elly once more, he 
could not have helped 6peaking to 
her and making her and making him- 
self happy in so doing. I am sure 
that Elly, with all her vanities and 
faults, would have made him a good 
wife, and brightened his dismal old 
house ; but I am not sure that happi- 
ness is the best portion after all, and 
that there is not something better to 
be found in life than mere worldly 
prosperity. 

Dampier walked away, almost re- 
lieved, and yet disappointed too. 
" Well, they will be back in town in 
ten days," he thought, " and we will 
see then. But why the deuce did 
the girl tell me three o'clock, and 
then not be at hpme to see- me 1 " 
And as ill-luck would have it, at this 
moment, up came Mrs. Gilmour. " I 
have just been to see you, to say 
good by," said Dampier. " I was 
very sorry to miss you and your 
daughter." 

" I have been attending a meeting 
at the house of my friend the Pas- 
teur Tourneur," said Mrs. Gilmour; 
" but Elizabeth was at home, — 
would not she see you ? " She 
blushed up very red as she spoke, 
and so did John Dampier ; her face 
glowed with shame, and his with vex- 
ation. 

" No ; she would not see me," cried 
he. " Good by, Mrs. Gilmour." 

" Good by," she said, and looked 
up with her black eyes; but he was 
staring vacantly beyond her, busy 
with his own reflections, and then she 
felt it was good by forev«r. 

He turned down a wide street, and 
she crossed mechanically and came 
along the other side of the road, as I 
have said ; past the stall of the old 
apple-woman ; advancing demurely, 
turning in under the archway of the 
house. 

She had no time for remorse. " He 
does not care for me," was all she 
could think ; " he scorns me, — he 
has behaved as no gentleman would 
behave." (Poor John ! — in justice 
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to him I must say that this was quite 
an assumption on her part.) And at 
the same time John Dampier, at the 
other end of the street, was walking 
away in a huff, and saying to him- 
self that " Elly is a little heartless 
flirt ; she cares for no one but herself. 
I will have no more to do with her. 
Loetitia would not have served me 
so." 

Elly met her mother at the door. 
" Mamma, how could you be so horrid 
and disagreeable ? — why did you. tell 
Clementine to let no one in 1 " She 
shook back her curly locks, and 
stamped her little foot, as she spoke, 
in her childish anger. 

" You should not give people ap- 
pointments when I am out of the 
way,'' said Mrs. Gilmour, primly. 
" Why did you not come with me ? 
Dear M. Tourneur's exposition was 
quite beautiful." 

" I hate Monsieur Tourneur ! " 
cried Elizabeth ; " and I should not 
do such things if you were kind, 
mamma, and liked me to amuse my- 
self and to be happy ; but you sit 
there, prim and frowning, and think- 
ing everything wrong that is harm- 
less ; and you spoil all my pleasure ; 
and it is a shame — and a shame — 
and you will make me hate you too " ; 
and she ran into her own room, 
banged the door, and locked it. 

I suppose it was by way of com- 
pensation to Elly that Mrs. Gilmour 
sat down and wrote a little note, ask- 
ing Monsieur de Vaux to tea that 
evening to meet M. le Pasteur Tour- 
neur and his son. 

Elizabeth sat sulking in her room 
all the afternoon, the door shut ; the 
■hum of- a busy city came in at her 
open window ; then the glass panes 
blazed with light, and she remembered 
how the windows of the Tuileries had 
shone at that time the day before, 
and she thought how kind and how 
handsome Dampier looked, as he 
c ime walking along, and how he was 
worth ten Messieurs de Vaux and 
twenty foolish boys like Anthony 
Tournour. The dusky shadows came 



creeping round the room, dimming a 
pretty picture. 

It was a commonplace little tableau 
de genre enough, — that of a girl sit- 
ting at a window, with clasped hands, 
dreaming dreams more or less silly, 
with the light falling on her hair, and 
on the folds of her dress, and on the 
blazing petals of the flowers on the 
balcony outside, and then overhead a 
quivering green summer sky. But it 
is a little picture that nature is never 
tired of reproducing ; and, besides 
nature, every year, in the Royal 
Academy, I see half a dozen such rep- 
resentations. 

In a quiet, unconscious sort of way, 
Elly made up her mind, this summer 
afternoon, — made up her mind, know- 
ing not that perhaps it was too late, 
that the future she was accepting, 
half glad, half reluctant, was, maybe, 
already hers no more, to take or to 
leave. Only a little stream, appar- 
ently easy to cross, lay, as yet, be- 
tween her and the figure she seemed 
to see advancing towards her. She 
did not know that every day this little 
stream would widen and widen, until 
in time it would be a great ocean lying 
between them. Ah ! take care, my 
poor Elizabeth, that you don't tumble 
into the waters, and go sinking down, 
down, down, while the waves close 
over your curly yellow locks. 

" Will you come to dinner, madem- 
oiselle 1 " said Clementine, rapping 
at the door with the finger of fate 
which had shut out Sir John Dampier 
only a few hours ago. 

" Go away ! " cries Elizabeth. 

"Elizabeth! dinner is ready," says 
her mother, from outside, with un- 
usual gentleness. 

"I don't want any dinner," says 
Elly ; and then feels very sorry and 
very hungry the minute she has 
spoken. The door was locked, but 
she had forgotten the window, and 
Mrs. Gilmour, in a minute, came 
along the balcony, with her silk dress 
rustling against the iron bars. 

"You silly girl! come and eat." 
said her mother, still strangely kind 
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and forbearing. " The Vicotnte de 
Vaux is coming to tea, and Monsieur 
Tourneur and Anthony; you must 
come and have your dinner, and then 
let Clementine dress you ; you will 
catch cold if you sit here any longer " ; 
and she took the girl's hand gently 
and led her away. 

For the first time in her life, Eliza- 
beth almost felt as if she really loved 
her mother ; and, touched by her 
kindness, and with a sudden impulse, 
and melting, and blushing, and all 
ashamed of herself, she said, almost 
before she knew what she had spoken : 
" Mamma, I am very silly, and I 've 
behaved very badly, but 1 did so want 
to see him again." 

Mrs. Gilmour just dropped the girl's 
hand. "Nonsense, Elizabeth; your 
head is full of silly school-girl notions. 
I wish I had had you brought up at 
home instead of at Mrs. Straight- 
board's." 

" I wish you had, mamma," said 
Elly, speaking coldly and quietly; 
" Lastitia and I were both very miser- 
able there." And then she sat down 
at the round table to break bread with 
her mother, hurt, wounded, and 
angry. Her fare looked hard and 
stern, like Mrs. Gilmour's ; her bread 
choked her; she drank a glass of 
water, and it tasted bitter, somehow. 
Was Caroline more happy 1 did she 
eat with better appetite ? She ate 
more, she looked much as usual, she 
talked a {rood deal. Clementine was 
secretly thinking what a good-for- 
nothing, ill-tempered girl mademoi- 
selle was ; what a good woman, what a 
good mother, was madame. Clemen- 
tine revenged some of madame's 
wrongs upon Elizabeth, by pulling 
her hair after dinner, as she was 
plaiting and pinning it up. Elly lost 
her temper, and violently pushed 
Clementine away, and gave her warn- 
ing to leave. 

Clementine, furious, and knowing 
that some of the company had already 
arrived, rushed into the drawing-room 
with her wrongs. "Mademoiselle 
m'a poussee, madame ; mademoiselle 



m'a dit des injures ; mademoiselle 
m'a congfediee — " But in the mid- 
dle of her harangue, the door flew 
open, and Elizabeth, looking like an 
empress, bright cheeks flushed, eyes 
sparkling, hair crisply curling, and 
all dressed in shining pink silk, stood 
before them. 



CHAPTER H. 

But for his funeral train which the bride- 
groom sees in the distance, 

Would he so joyfully, think you, fall in with 
the marriage procession 7 

But for that final discharge, would he dare 
to enlist in that service 7 

But for that certain release, ever sign to that 
perilous contract 7 

I don't think they had ever seen 
anybody like her before, those two 
MM. Tourneurs, who had just ar- 
rived ; they both rose, alitlle man and 
a tall one/ father and son; and he- 
sides' these gentlemen, there was an 
old lady in a poke bonnet sitting 
there too, who opened her shrewd 
eyes and held out her hand. Clemen- 
tine was crushed, eclipsed, forgotten. 
Elizabeth advanced, tall, slim, stately, 
with widespread pettuoats; but she 
began to blush very much when she 
saw Miss Dampier. For a lew min- 
utes there was a little confusion of 
greeting, and voices, and chairs moved 
about, and then : — 

" I came to say good by to you," 
said the old lady, " in case.wc should 
not meet again. I am going to Scot- 
land in a month or two, — perhaps I 
may be gone by the time you get 
back to town." 

" no, no ! I hope not," said 
Elizabeth. She was very much ex- 
cited, the tears almost came into her 
eyes. 

" We shall most likely follow you 
in a week or ten days," said Mrs. 
Gilmour, with a sort of laugh ; " there 
is no necessity for any sentimental 
leave-taking." , 

" Does that woman mean what she 
says ■? " thought the old lady, looking 
at her; and then turning to Elizabeth 
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again, she continued : " There is no 
knowing what may happen to any 
one of us, my dear. There is no 
harm in saying good by, is there ? 
Have you any message for Lsetitia or 
Catherine?" 

" Give Laetitia my very best love," 
said Elly, grateful for the old lady's 
kindness; "and — and I was very, 
very sorry that I could not see Sir 
John when he came to-day so good- 
naturedly." 

" He must come and see you in 
London," said Miss Dampier, very 
kindly still. (She was thinking, 
" She does care for him, poor child.") 

" yes ! in London," repeated 
Mrs. Gilmour; so that Elly looked 
quite pleased, and Miss Dampier 
again said to herself : " She is decided- 
ly not coming to London. What 
can she mean ? Can there be any- 
thing with that Frenchman, De 
Vaux ? Impossible ! " A'nd then 
she got up, and said aloud: "Well, 
good by. I have all my old gowns 
to pack up, and my knitting, Elly. 
Write to me, child, sometimes ! " 

" yes, yes ! " cried Elizabeth, 
flinging her arms round the old lady's 
neck, kissing her, and whispering, 
" Good by, d-ar, dear Miss Dampier." 

At the door of the apartment, 
Clementine was waiting, hoping for a 
possible five-franc piece. " Bon soir, 
madame," said she. 

" indeed," said Miss Dampier, 
staring at her, and she passed out 
with a sort of sniff, and then she 
walked home quietly through the 
dark back-streets, only, as she went 
along, she said to herself every now 
and then, she hardly knew why, 
" Poor Elly, —poor child ! " 

Meanwhile, M. Tourneur was taking 
Elizabeth gently to task. Elizabeth 
was pouting her red lips and sulking, 
and looking at him defiantly from 
under her drooped eyelids ; and all 
the time Anthony Tourneur sat ad- 
miring her, with his eyes wide open, 
and his great mouth open too. He was 
a big young man, with immense hands 
and feet, without any manners to 



speak of, and with thick hair growing 
violently upon end. There was a 
certain distinction about his father 
which he had not inherited. Young 
Frenchmen of this class are often 
singularly rough and unpolished in 
their early youth; they tone down 
with time, however, as they see 
more of men apd of women. An- 
thony had never known much of 
either till now ; for his young com- 
panions at the Protestant college were 
rough cubs like himself; and as for 
women, his mother was dead (she had 
been an Englishwoman, and died when 
he was ten years old), and old Fran- 
coise, the cuisiniere, at home, was al- 
most the only woman he knew. "His 
father was more used to the world 
and its ways : he fancied he scorned 
them all, and yet the pomps and 
vanities and the pride of life had a 
horrible attraction for this quiet 
pastcur. He was humble and am- 
bitious : he was tender-hearted, and 
hard - headed, and narrow - minded. 
Though stern to himself, he was weak 
to others, and yet feebly resolute when 
he met with opposition. He was not 
a great man ; his qualities neutralized 
one another, but he had a great repu- 
tation. The Oratoire was crowded 
on the days when he was expected to 
preach, his classes were thronged, his 
pamphlets went through three or four 
editions. Popularity delighted him. 
His manner had a great charm, his 
voice was sweet, his words well 
chosen ; his head was a fine melan- 
choly head, his dark eyes flashed 
when he was excited. Women espe- 
cially admired and respected Stephen 
Tourneur. — 

Mrs. Gilmour was like another per- 
son when she was in his presence. 
Look at her to-night, with her smooth 
Black hair, and her gray silk gown, 
and her white hands busied pouring 
out his tea. See how she is appeal- 
ing to him, deferentially listening to 
his talk. I cannot write his talk 
down here. Certain allusions can 
have no place in a little story like 
this one, and yet they were allusions 
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so frequently in his thoughts and in 
his mouth that it was almost uncon- 
sciously that he used them. He and 
his brethren like him have learned to 
look at this life from a loftier point of 
view than Elly Gilmour and world- 
lings like her, who feel that to-day 
they are in the world and of it, not 
of their own will, indeed, — though 
they are glad that they are here, — 
but waiting a further dispensation. 
Tourneur, and those like him, look 
at this life only in comparison with 
the next, as though they had already 
passed beyond, and had but little con- 
cern with the things of today. They 
speak chiefly of sacred subjects ; they 
have put aside our common talk, and 
thougnt, and career. They have put 
them away, and yet they, are men 
and women, after all. And Stephen 
Tourneur, among the rest, was a soft- 
hearted man. To-night, as indeed 
often before, he was full of sympathy 
for the poor mother who had so often 
spoken of her grief and care for her 
daughter, of her loneliness. He un- 
derstood her need ; her want of an 
adviser, of a friend whom she could 
reverence and defer to. How meekly 
she listened to his words, with what 
kindling interest she heard him speak 
of what was in his heart always, 
with what gentleness she attended to 
his wants. How womanly she was, 
how much more pleasant than any of 
the English, Scotch, Irish old maids 
who were in the habit of coming to 
consult him in their various needs and 
troubles ! He had never known her 
so tender, so gentle, as to-night. Even 
Elly, sulking, and beating the tattoo 
with her satin shoes, thought that her 
mother's manner was very strange. 
How could any one of the people sit- 
ting round that little tea-table guess 
at the passion of hopelessness, of 
rage, of despair, of envy, that was 
gnawing at the elder woman's heart 1 
at the mad, desperate determination 
she was making ? And yet every 
now and then she said odd, imploring 
things, — she seemed to be crying 
wildly for sympathy, — she spoke of 



other people's troubles with a start- 
ling earnestness. 

De Vaux, who arrived about nine 
o'clock, and asked for a soupgan de 
th£, and put in six lumps of sugar, 
and so managed to swallow the mix- 
ture, went away at ten, without one 
idea of the tragedy with which he 
had been spending his evening, — a 
tragical farce, a comedy, — I know 
not what to call it. 

Elly was full of her own fancies ; 
Monsieur Tourneur was making up 
his mind ; Anthony's whole head was 
rustling with pink silk, or dizzy with 
those downcast, bright, bewildering 
blue eyes of Elly's, and he sat stupid- 
ly counting the little bows on her 
skirt, or watching the glitter of the 
rings on her finger, and wishing that 
she would not look so cross when he 
spoke to her. She had brightened 
up considerably while De Vaux was 
there; but now, in truth, her mind 
was travelling away, and she was 
picturing to herself the Dampiers at 
their tea-table, — Tishy, pale and list- 
less, over her feeble cups ; Lady Dam- 
pier, with her fair hair and her hook 
nose, lying on the sofa; and John 
in the arm-chair by the fire, cutting 
dry jokes at his aunt. Elly's spirits 
had travelled away like a ghost, and 
it was only her body that was left 
sitting in the little gaudy drawing- 
room ; and, though she did not know 
it, there was another ghost flit- 
ting along-side with hers. Strangely 
enough the people of whom she was 
thinking were assembled together 
very much as she imagined them to 
be. Did they guess at the two pale 
phantoms that were hovering about 
them % Somehow or other, Miss 
Dampier, over her knitting, was still 
muttering, " Poor child ! " to the 
click of her needles ; and John Dam- 
pier was haunted by the woman in 
red, and by a certain look in Elly's 
eyes, which he had seen yesterday 
when he found her under the tree. 

Meanwhile, at the other side of 
Paris, the other little company was 
assembled round the fire ; and Mrs. 
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Gilmour, with her two hands folded 
tightly together, was looking at M. 
Tourneur with her great soft eyes, 
and saying : " The woman was never 
yet born who could stand alone, who 
did not look for some earthly coun- 
sellor and friend to point out the road 
to better things, — to help her along 
the narrow thorny way. Wounded, 
and bruised, and weary, it is hard, 
hard for us to follow our lonely path." 
She spoke with a pathetic passion, so 
that Elizabeth could not think what 
had come to her. Mrs. Gilmour was 
generally quite capable of standing, 
and going, and coming, without any 
assistance whatever. In her father's 
time, Elly could remember that there 
was not the slightest need for his 
interference in any of their arrange- 
ments. But the mother was evidently 
in earnest to night, and the daughter 
quite bewildered. Later in the even- 
ing, after Monsieur de Vaux was 
gone, Mrs. Gilmour got up from her 
ehair and flung open the window of 
the balcony. All the stars of heaven 
shone splendidly over the city. A 
great, silent, wonderful night had 
gathered round about them unawares ; 
a great calm had come after the noise 
. and business of the careful day. 
Caroline Gilmour stepped out with a 
gasping sigh, and stood looking up- 
wards ; they could see her gray figure 
dimly against the darkness. Mon- 
sieur Tourneur remained sitting by the 
fire, with his eyes cast down and his 
hands folded. Presently he too rose 
and walked slowly across the room, 
and stepped out upon the balcony ; 
and Elizabeth and Anthony remained 
behind, staring vacantly at one 
another. Elizabeth was yawning and 
wondering when they would go. 

" You are sleepy, miss," said young 
Tourneur, in his French-English. 

Elly yawned in a very unmistak- 
able language, and showed all her 
even white teeth : " I always get 
sleepy when I have been cross, Mr. 
Anthony. I have been cross ever 
since three o'clock to-day, and now 
it is long past ten, and time for us 



all to go to bed : don't you think 
so t " 

" I am waiting for my father," said 
the young man. " He watches late 
at night, but we are all sent off at 
ten." 

" ' "We ! ' — you and old Fran- 
coise ? " 

" I and the young Christians who 
live in our house, and study with my 
father and read under his direction. 
There are five, all from the south, who 
are, like me, preparing to be ministers 
of the gospel. 

Another great wide yawn from 
Elly. 

" Do you think your father will 
stop much longer, — if so, I shall go 
to bed. O dear me ! " and with a 
sigh she let her head fall back upon 
the soft cushioned chair, and then, 
somehow, her eyes shut very softly, 
and her hands fell loosely, and a little 
quiet dream came, something of a 
garden and peace, and green trees, 
and Miss Dampier knitting in the 
sunshine. Click, click, click, she 
heard the needles, but it was only the 
clock ticking on the mantel-piece. 
Anthony was almost afraid to breathe, 
for fear he should wake her. It 
seemed to him very strange to be sit- 
ting by this smouldering fire, with the 
stars burning outside, while through 
the open window the voices of the two 
people talking on the balcony came to 
him in .a low murmuring sound. 
And there opposite him Elly, asleep, 
breathing so softly and looking so 
wonderfully pretty in her slumbers. 
Do you not know the peculiar, peace- 
ful feeling which comes to any 
one sitting alone by a sleeping per- 
son ? I cannot tell which of the two 
was for a few minutes the most tran- 
quil and happy. 

Elly was still dreaming her quiet, 
peaceful dreams, still sitting with 
Miss Dampier in her garden, under a 
chestnut-tree, with Dampier coming 
towards them, when suddenly some 
voice whispered " Elizabeth " in her 
ear, and she awoke with a start of 
chill surprise. It was not Anthony 
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who had called her, it was only fancy ; 
but as she woke he said : — 

" Ah ! I was just going to wake 
you." 

What had come to him. He seem- 
ed to have awakened too, — to have 
come to himself suddenly. One word 
which had reached him, — he had 
very big sharp ears, — one word dis- 
tinctly uttered amid the confused 
murmur on the balcony, brought 
another word of old Francoise's to 
his mind. And then in a minute, — 
he could not tell how it was, — jt was 
all clear to him. Already he was 
beginning to learn the ways of the 
world. Elly saw him blush up, saw 
his eyes light with intelligence, and 
his ears grow very led ; and then he 
sat up straight in his chair, and look- 
ed at her in a quick, uncertain sort 
of way. 

" You would not allow it," said he, 
suddenly, staring at her fixedly with 
his great flashing eyes. "I never 
thought of Such a thing till this 
minute. Who ever would ? " 

"Thought of what? What are 
you talking about ? " said Elly, star- 
tled. 

" Ah ! that is it." And then he 
turned his head impatiently : " How 
stupid you must have been. What 
can have put such a thing into his 
head and hers. Ah, it is so strange, 
I don't know what to think or to 
say " ; and he sank back in his chair. 
But, somehow or other, the idea 
which had occurred to him was not 
nearly so disagreeable as he would 
have expected it to be. The notion 
of some other companionship besides 
that of the five young men from the 
south, instead of shocking him, filled 
him with a vague, delightful excite- 
ment. "Ah! then she would come 
and live with us in that pink dress," 
he thought. And meanwhile Eliza- 
beth turned very pale, and she too 
began dimly to see what he was think- 
ing of, only she could not be quite 
sure. " Is it that I am to marry 
him 1 " she thought ; " they cannot be 
plotting that." 



" What is it, M. Anthony ? " said 
she, very fierce. "Is it — they do 
not think that I would ever — ever 
dream or think of marrying you ? " 
She was quite pale now, and her eyes 
were glowing. 

Anthony shook his head again. " I 
know that," said he ; " it is not you 
or me." 

" What do you dare to imply 1 " 
she cried, more and more fiercely. 
" You can't mean, — you would never 
endure, never suffer that — that — " 
The words failed on her lips. 

" I should like to have you for a 
sister, Miss Elizabeth," said he, look- 
ing down ; " it is so triste at home." 

Elly half started from her chair, put 
up her white hands, scarce knowing 
what she did, and then suddenly cried 
out, " Mother ! mother ! " in a loud, 
shrill, thrilling voice, which brought 
Mrs. Gilmour back into the room. 
And Monsieur Tourneur came too. 
Not one of them spoke for a minute. 
Elizabeth's horror-stricken face fright- 
ened the pasteur, who felt as if he was 
in a dream, who had let himself drift 
along with the feeling of the moment, 
who did not know even now if he had 
done right or wrong, if he had been 
carried away by mere earthly impulse . 
and regard for his own happiness, or 
if he had been led and directed to a 
worthy helpmeet, to a Christian com- 
panion, to one who had the means 
and the power to help him in his 
labors. Ah, surely, surely he had 
done well, he thought for himself, and 
for those who depended on him. It 
was not without a certain dignity at 
last, and nobleness of manner, that 
he took Mrs. Gilmour's hand, and 
said : — 

" You called your mother just now, 
Elizabeth ; here she is. Dear woman, 
she has consented to be my best 
earthly friend and companion, to 
share my hard labors ; to share a life 
poor and arduous, and full of care, 
and despised perhaps by the world ; 
but rich in eternal hope, blessed by 
prayer, and consecrated by a Chris- 
tian's faith." He was a "little man, 
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but he seemed to grow tall as he spoke. 
His eyes kindled, his face lightened 
with enthusiasm. Elizabeth could not 
help seeing this, even while she stood 
shivering with indignation and sick 
at heart. As for Anthony, he got up, 
and came to his father and took both 
his hands, and then suddenly flung 
his arms around his neck. Elizabeth 
found words at last : — 

" You can suffer this 1 " she said to 
Anthony. "You have no feelings, 
then, of decency, of fitness of memory 
for the dead. You, mamma, can de- 
grade yourself by a second marriage 1 
Oh ! for shame, for shame ! " and she 
burst into passionate tears, and flung 
herself down on a chair. Monsieur 
Tourneur was not used to be thwarted, 
to be reproved ; he got very pale, he 
pushed Anthony gently aside, and 
went up to her. " Elizabeth," said 
he, " is this the conduct of a devoted 
daughter ; are these the words of good- 
will and of peace, with which your 
mother should be greeted by her 
children 1 I had hoped that you 
would look upon me as a friend. If 
you could see my heart, you would 
know how ready I am ; how gladly I 
would love you as my own child," 
and he held out his hand. Elly Gil- 
mour dashed it away. 

" Go," she said ; " you have made 
me wretched ; / hate your life and 
your ways, and your sermons, and we 
shall all be miserable, every one of 
us ; I know well enough it is for her 
money you marry her. O, go away 
out of my sight." Tourneur had 
felt doubts. Elizabeth's taunts and 
opposition reassured him and 
strengthened him in his purpose. 
This is only human nature, as well 
as pasteur nature in particular. If 
everything had gone smoothly, very 
likely he would have found out a 
snare of the Devil in it, and broken it 
off, not caring what grief and suffer- 
ing he caused to himself in so doing. 
Now that the girl's words brought a 
flush into his pale face and made him 
to wince with pain, he felt justified, 
nay, impelled to go on, — to be firm. 



And now he stood up like a gentle ; 
man, and spoke : — 

"And if I want your mother's 
money, is it hers, is it mine, was it 
given to me or to her to spend for our 
own use 1 Was it not lent, will not 
an account be demanded hereafter ? 
Unhappy child! where have you 
found already such sordid thoughts, 
such unworthy suspicions t Where 
is your Christian charity 1 " 

"I never made any pretence of 
having any," cried Elizabeth, stamp- 
ing her foot and tossing her fair mane. 
" You talk and talk about it and 
about the will of Heaven, and suit 
yourselves, and break my heart, and 
look up quite scandalized, and forgive 
me for my wickedness. But I had 
rather be as wicked as I am than as 
good as you." 

" Allons, taisez-vous, Mademoiselle 
Elizabeth ! " said Anthony, who had 
taken his part ; " or my father will 
not marry your mother, and then you 
will be in the wrong, and have made 
everybody unhappy. It is very, very 
sad and melancholy in our house ; be 
kind and come and make us happy. 
If I am not angry, why should you 
mind i but see here, I will not five 
my consent unless you do, and I know 
my father will do nothing against my 
wishes and yours." 

Poor Elizabeth looked up, and 
then she saw that her mother was 
crying too ; Caroline had had a hard 
day's work. No wonder she was 
fairly harassed and worn out. Eliza- 
beth herself began to be as bewildered, 
as puzzled, as the rest. She put her 
hand wearily to her head. She did not 
feel angry any more, but very tired 
and sad. "How can I say I think 
it right when I think it wrong ? It 
is not me you want to marry, M. 
Tourneur ; mamma is old enough to 
decide. What need you care for 
what a silly girl like me says and 
thinks ■? Good night, mamma ; I am 
tired and must go to bed. Good night, 
Monsieur Tourneur. Good night, 
M. Anthony. O dear ! " sighed 
Elizabeth, as she went out of the 
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room with her head hanging, and 
with pale cheeks and dim eyes. You 
could hardly have believed it was the 
triumphant young beauty of an hour 
ago. But it had always been so 
with this impetuous, sensitive Eliz- 
abeth ; she suffered, as she enjoyed, 
more keenly than anybody else I ever 
knew ; she put her whole heart into 
her life without any reserve, and then, 
when failure and disappointment 
came, she had no more heart left to 
endure with. 

I am sure it was with a humble 
spirit that Tourneur that night, before 
he left, implored a benediction on 
himself and on those who were about 
to belong to him. He went away at 
eleven o'clock with Anthony, walking 
home through the dark, long streets 
to his house, which was near one of 
the gates of the city. And Caroline 
sat till the candles went out, till the 
fire had smouldered away, till the 
chill night-breezes swept round the 
room, and then went stupefied to bed, 
saying to herself: " Now he will learn 
that others do not despise me, and I 
— I will lead a good life." 



CHAPTEE IH. 

Le temps emporte sur son aile 
Et le printem ps et l'hirondelle, 
Et la vie et lus jours perdus j 
Tout a'en va comme la fumee, 
L'espe>ance et la renommee, 
Et moi qui vous ai tant aim ee, 
Et toi qui ne t'en souviens plus ! 

A low, one-storied house standing 
opposite a hospital, built on a hilly 
street, with a great white porte- 
cochere closed and barred, and then a 
garden wall : nine or ten windows 
only a foot from the ground, all 
blinded and shuttered in a row; a 
brass plate on the door, with Stephen 
Tourneur engraved thereon, and grass 
and chickweed growing between the 
stones and against the white walls of 
the house. Passing under the arch- 
way, you come into a grass-grown 
court-yard ; through an iron grating 



yon see a little desolate- garden with 
wallflowers and stocks and tall yel- 
low weeds all flowering together, and 
fruit-trees running wild against the 
wall. On one side there are some 
empty stables, with chickens peck- 
etting in the sun. The house is built 
in two long low wings ; it has a 
dreary moated-grange sort of look ; 
and see, standing at one of the upper 
windows, is not that Elizabeth look- 
ing out 1 An old woman in a blue 
gown and a white coif is pumping 
water at the pump, some miserable 
canaries are piping shrilly out of 
green cages, the old woman clacks 
away with her sabots echoing over 
the stones, the canaries cease their 
piping, and then nobody else comes. 
There are two or three tall poplar- 
trees growing along the wall, which 
shiver plaintively ; a few clouds drift 
by, and a very distant faint sound of 
military music comes borne on the 
wind. 

" Ah, how dull it is to be here ! 
Ah ! how I hate it, how I hate them 
all !" Elizabeth is saying to herself: 
" There is some music, all the 
Champs Elystes are crowded with 
people, the soldiers are marching 
along with glistening bayonets and 
flags flying. Not one of them thinks 
that in a dismal house not very far 
away there is anybody so unhappy as 
I am. This day year — it breaks 
my heart to think of it — I was nine- 
teen ; to-day I am twenty, and I feel 
a hundred. O, what a sin and 
shame it is to condemn me to this 
hateful life. O, what wicked people 
these good people are. 0, how dull ! 
0, how stupid ! O, how prosy ! 0, 
how I wish I was dead, and they 
were dead, and it was all over ! " 

How many weary yawns, I wonder, 
had poor Elizabeth yawned since that 
first night when M. Tourneur came 
to tea 1 With what distaste she set 
herself to live her new life I cannot 
attempt to tell you. It bored her, 
and wearied and displeased her, and 
she made no secret of her displeasure, 
you may be certain. But what an- 
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noyed her most of all, what seemed 
to hcv so inconceivable that she could 
never understand or credit it, was the 
extraordinary change which had 
come over her mother. Mme. Tour- 
ncur was like Mrs. Gilmour in many 
things, but so different in others that 
Elly could hardly believe her to be 
the same woman. The secret of it 
all was a love of power and admira- 
tion, purchased no matter at what 
sacrifice, which had always been the 
hidden motive of Caroline's life. 
Now she found that by dressing in 
black, by looking stiff, by attending 
endless charitable meetings, prayer- 
meetings, religious meetings, by influ- 
encing M. Tourneur, who was him- 
self a man in authority, she could eat 
of the food her soul longed for. 
" There was a man once who did. not 
care for me, he despised me," she 
used to think sometimes ; " he liked 
that silly child of mine better ; he 
shall hear of me one day." 

Lady Dampier was a very strong 
partisan of the French Protestant 
Church. Mme. Tourneur used to 
hope that she would come to Paris 
again and carry home with her the 
fame of her virtues, and her influ- 
ence, and her conversion ; and in the 
mean while the weary round of poor 
Elly's daily existence went on. To- 
day, for two lonesome hours, she 
stood leaning at that window with the 
refrain of the distant music echoing 
in her ears long after it had died 
away. It was like the remembrance 
of the past pleasures of her short 
life. Such a longing for sympathy, 
for congenial spirits, for the pleasures 
she loved so dearly, came over her, 
that the great hot tears welled into 
her eyes, and the bitterest tears are 
those which do not fall. The gate 
bell rang at last, and Clementine 
walked across the yard to unbolt, to 
unbar, and to let in Monsieur Tour- 
neur, with books under his arm, and 
a big stick. Then the bell rang 
again, and Madame Tourneur follow- 
ed, dressed in prim scant clothes, ac- 
companied by another person even 



primmer and scantier than herself; 
this was a widowed step-sister of M. 
Tourneur's, who, unluckily, had no 
home of her own, so the good man 
received her and her children into his. 
Lastly, Elizabeth, from her window, 
saw Anthony arrive with four of the 
young Protestants, all swinging their 
legs and arms. (The fifth was de- 
tained at home with a bad_ swelled 
face.) All the others were now com- 
ing back to dinner, after attending a 
class at the Pasteur Boulot's. They 
clattered past the door of Elly's 
room, — a bare little chamber, with 
one white curtain she had nailed up 
herself, and a straight bed and a 
chair. A clock struck five. A mel- 
ancholy bell presently sounded 
through the house, and a strong 
smell of cabbage came in at the open 
window. Elly looked in the glass ; 
her rough hair was all standing on 
end curling, her hands were streaked 
with chalk and brick from the win- 
dow, her washed-out blue cotton 
gown was creased and tumbled. 
What did it matter ? she shook her 
head, as she had a way of doing, and 
went down stairs as she was. On the 
way she met two untidy-looking little 
girls, and then clatter, clatter, along 
the uncarpeted passage, came the 
great big nailed boots of the pupils ; 
and then at the dining-room door 
there was Clementine m a yellow 
gown, — much smarter and trimmer 
than Elizabeth's blue cotton, — 
carrying a great long loaf of sour 
bread. 

Madame Tourneur was already at 
her post, standing at the head of the 
table, ladling out the cabbage soup 
with the pieces of bread floating in 
every plate. M. Tourneur was eat- 
ing his dinner quickly ; he had to ex- 
amine a class for confirmation at six, 
and there was a prayer-meeting at 
seven. The other prim lady sat op- 
posite to him with her portion before 
her. There was a small table-cloth, 
streaked with blue, and not over 
clean ; hunches of bread by every 
plate, and iron knives and forks. 
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Each person said grace to himself as 
he came and took his place. Only- 
Elizabeth flung herself down in a 
chair, looked at the soup, made a face, 
and sent it away untasted. 

" Elizabeth, ma fille, vous ne man- 
gez pas," said M. Tourneur, kindly. 

•'I can't swallow it!" said Eliza- 
beth. 

" When there are so many poor 
people starving in the streets, you do 
not, I suppose, expect us to sympathize 
with such pampered fancies ? " said 
the prim lady. 

Although the sisters-in-law were 
apparently very good friends, there 
was a sort of race of virtue always be- 
ing run between them, and just now 
Elly's shortcomings were a thorn in 
her mother's side, so skilfully were 
they wielded by Mrs. Jacob. Lou- 
Lou and Tou-Tou, otherwise Louise 
and Therese, her daughters, were 
such good, stupid, obedient, uninterest- 
ing little girls, that there was really 
not a word to say against them in re- 
tort ; and all that Elly's mother 
could do, was to be even more se- 
vere, more uncompromising than Ma- 
dame Jacob herself. And now she 
said : — 

" Nonsense, Elizabeth ; you must 
really eat your dinner. Clementine, 
bring back Miss Elizabeth's plate." 

M. Tourneur looked up, — he 
thought the soup very good himself, 
hut he could not bear to see anybody 
distressed. " Go and fetch the bou- 
illie quickly, Clementine. Why should 
Elizabeth take what she does not like ? 
Rose," said he to his sister, " do you 
remember how opr poor mother used 
to make us breakfast off — porridge, I 
think she called it, — and what a bad 
taste it had, and how we used to 
cry i. " 

" We never ungratefully objected 
to good soup," said Rose. " I make 
a point of never giving in to Lou-Lou 
and Tou-Tou when they have their 
fancies. I care more for the welfare 
of their souls than for pampering their 
bodies." 

"And I only care for my body," 



Elly cried. "Mamma, I like por- 
ridge, will you have some for me 1 " 

" Ah ! hush ! hush ! Elizabeth. You 
do not think what you say, my poor 
child," said Tourneur. " What is 
mere eating and drinking, what is 
food, what is raiment, but dust and 
rottenness ? You only care for your 
body ! — for that mass of corruption. 
Ah, do not say such things, even in 
jest. Remember, that for every idle 
word — " 

"And is there to be no account for 
spiteful words ? " interrupted Elizas 
beth, looking at Mrs. Jacob. 

Monsieur Tourneur put down the 
glass of wine he was raising to his 
lips, and with sad, reproachful glan- 
ces, looked at the unruly stepdaugh- 
ter. Madame Jacob, shaking with 
indignation, cast her eyes up and 
opened her mouth, and Elizabeth be- 
gan to pout her red lips. One min- 
ute and the storm would have burst, 
when Anthony upset a jug of water 
at his elbow, and the stream trickled 
down and down the table-cloth. 
These troubled waters restored peace 
for the moment. Poor Tourneur was 
able to finish his meal, in a puddle 
truly, but also in silence. Mrs Jacob, 
who had received a large portion of 
the water in her lap, retired to change 
her dress, the young Christians snig- 
gered over their plates, and Anthony 
went on eating his dinner. 

I don't offer uny excuse for Eliza- 
beth. She was worried, and vexed, 
and tried beyond her powers of en- 
durance, and she grew more way- 
ward, more provoking every day. It 
is very easy to be good-natured, good- 
tempered, thankful and happy, when 
you are in the country you love, 
among your own people, living your 
own life. But if you are suddenly 
transplanted, made to live some one 
else's life, expected to see with anoth- 
er man's eyes, to forget your own 
identity almost, all that happens is, 
that you do not do as you were ex- 
pected Sometimes it is a sheer im- 
possibility. What is that rare prov- 
erb about the shoe 1 Cinderella 
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slipped it on in an instant ; but you 
know her poor sisters cut off their toes 
and heels, and could not screw their 
feet in, though they tried ever so. 
Well, they did their best ; but Elly 
did not try at all, and that is why she 
was to blame. She was a spoiled 
child, both by good and ill fortune. 
Sometimes, when she sat sulking, 
her mother used to look wondering at 
her with her black eyes, without say- 
ing a word. Did it ever occur to her 
- that this was her work, that Elizabeth 
might have been happy now, honored, 
prosperous, well loved, but for a little 
lie which had been told, — but for a 
little barrier which had been thrown, 
one summer's day, between her and 
John Dampier 1 Caroline had long 
ceased to feel remorse, — she used to 
say to herself that it would be much 
better for Elizabeth to marry An- 
thony, she would make anybody else 
miserable with her wayward temper. 
Anthony was so obtuse that Eliza- 
beth's fancies would not try him in 
the least. Mrs. Gilmour chose to 
term obtuseness a certain chivalrous 
devotion which the young man felt 
for her daughter. She thought him 
dull and slow, and so he was ; but at 
the same time there were gleams of 
shrewdness which came quite unex- 
pectedly, you knew not whence ; there 
was a certain reticence and good sense 
of which people had no idea. An- 
thony knew much more about her 
and about his father than they knew 
about him. Every day he was learn- 
ing to read the world. Elly had 
taught him a great deal, and he in 
return was her friend always. 

Elly went out into the court-yard 
after dinner, and Anthony followed 
her, — one little cousin had hold of 
each of his hands. If the. little girls 
had not been little French Protestant 
girls, Elizabeth would have been very 
fond of them, for she loved children ; 
but when they ran up to her, she mo- 
tioned them away impatiently, and 
Anthony told them to go and run 
round the garden. Elizabeth was 
sittinr on a tub which had been over- 



turned, and resting her pretty dis- 
hevelled head wearily against the wall. 
Anthony looked at her for a minute. 

" Why do you never wear nice 
dresses now," said he at last, " but 
this ugly old one always 1 " 

"Is it not all vanity and corrup- 
tion ? " said Elizabeth, with a sneer ; 
" how can you ask such a question ? 
Everything that is pretty is vanity. 
Your aunt and my mother only like 
ugly things. They would like to put 
out my eyes because they don't squint ; 
to cut offmy hair because it is pretty." 

" Your hair ! It is not at all pretty 
like that," said Anthony; "it is all 
rough, like mine." 

Elizabeth laughed and blushed very 
sweetly. " What is the use, who 
cares 1 " 

" There are a good many people 
coming to-night," said Anthony. " It 
is our turn to receive the prayer-meet- 
ing. Why should you not smooth 
your curls and change your dress t " 

" And do you remember what hap- 
pened once, when I did dress, and 
make myself look nice % " said Eliz- 
abeth, flashing up, and then begin- 
ning to laugh. 

Anthony looked grave and puzzled ; 
for E.izabeth had caused quite a scan- 
dal in the community on that occa- 
sion. No wonder the old ladies in 
their old dowdy bonnets, the young 
ones in their ill-made woollen dresses, 
the preacher preaching against the 
vanjties of the world, had all been 
shocked and outraged, when after the 
sermon had begun, the door opened, 
and Elizabeth appeared in the cele- 
brated pink silk dress, with flowers in 
her hair, white lace falling from her 
shoulders, a bouquet, a gold fan, and 
glittering bracelets. Mme. Jacob's 
head nearly shook off with horror. 
The word was with the Pasteur Bou- 
lot, who did not conceal his opinion, 
and whose strictures introduced into 
the sermon^ were enough to make a 
less hardened sinner quake in her 
shoes. Many of the great leaders of 
the Protestant world in Paris had 
been present on that occasion. Some 
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would not speak to her, some did 
speak very plainly. Elizabeth took 
it all as a sort of triumph, bent her 
head, smiled, fanned herself, and 
when ordered out of the room at last 
by her mother, left it with a splendid 
courtesy to the Rev. M. Boulot, and 
thanked him for his beautiful and im- 
proving discourse. And then, when 
she was up stairs in her own room 
again, where she had been decking 
herself for the last hour, — the tallow 
candle was still spluttering on the ta- 
ble, — her clothes all lying about the 
room, — she locked the door, tore off 
her ornaments, her shining dress, and 
flung herself down on the floor, cry- 
ing and sobbing as if her heart would 
break. " 0, I want to go ! I want 
to go ! 0, take me away ! " she 
prayed and sobbed. " O, what harm 
is there in a pink gown more than a 
black one! O, why does not John 
Dampier come and fetch ine? 0, 
what dolts, what idiots, those people 
are ! What a heart-broken girl I am ! 
Poor Elly, poor Elly, poor, poor 
girl ! " said she, pitying herself, and 
stroking her tear-stained cheeks. 
And so she went on, until she had 
nearly worn herself out, poor child. 
She really was almost heart-broken. 
This uncongenial atmosphere seemed 
to freeze and chill her best impulses. 
I cannot help being sorry for her, and 
.sympathizing with her against that 
rigid community down below, and 
yet, after all, there was scarcely one 
of the people whom she so scorned 
who was not a better Christian than 
poor Elizabeth, more self-denying, 
more scrupulous, more patient in ef- 
fort, move diligent, — not one of them 
that did not lead a more useful life 
than hers. It was in vain that her 
mother had offered her classes in the 
schools, humble neighbors to visit, 
sick people to tend. " Leave me 
alone," the girl would say. " You 
know how I hate, all that cant ! " 
Mme. Tourneur herself spent her 
whole days doing good, patronizing 
the poor, lecturing the wicked, dosing 
the sick, superintending countless 



charitable communities. Her name 
was on all the committees, her deci- 
sions were deferred to, her wishes 
consulted. She did not once regret 
the step she had taken; she was a 
clever, ambitious, active-minded wo- 
man ; she found herself busy, virtuous, 
and respected ; what more could she 
desire t Her daughter's unhappiness 
did not give her any very great con- 
cern. " It would go off in time," she 
said. But days went by, and Elly 
was only more hopeless, more heart- 
broken; black lines came under the 
blue eyes ; from being a stout hearty 
girl, she grew thin and languid. See- 
ing her day by day, they none of 
them noticed that she was looking ill, 
except Anthony, who often imagined 
a change would do her good ; only 
how was this to be managed 1 He 
could only think of one way . He was 
thinking of it, as he followed her out 
into the court-yard to-day. The sun 
was low in the west, the long shadows 
of the trees flickered across the stones. 
Say what he would, the blue gown, the 
wall, the yellow hair, made up a pretty 
little piece of coloring. With all her 
faults, Anthony loved Elly better than 
any other human being, and would 
have given his life to make her happy. 
" I cannot bear to see you so un- 
happy," said he, in French, speaking 
very simply, in his usual voice. 
" Elizabeth, why don't you do as your 
mother has done, and marry aErench 
pasteur, who has loved you ever since 
the day he first saw you ? You should 
do as you liked, and leave this house, 
where you are so miserable, and get 
away from Aunt Rose, who is so ill- 
natured. I would not propose such a 
scheme if I saw a chance for something 
better ; but anything would be an 
improvement on the life you are lead- 
ing here. It is wicked and profitless, 
and you are killing yourself and wast- 
ing your best days. You are not tak- 
ing up your cross with joy and with 
courage, dear Elizabeth. Perhaps by 
starting afresh — " His voice failed 
him, but his eyes spoke and finished 
the sentence. 
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This was Anthony's scheme. Elly 
opened her round eyes, and looked at 
him all amazed and wondering. A 
year ago it would have been very dif- 
ferent, and so she thought as she 
scanned him. A year ago she would 
have scorned the poor fellow, laughed 
at him, tossed her head, and turned 
away. But was this the Elly of a year 
ago ? This unhappy, broken-spirited 
girl, with dimmed beauty, dulled 
spirits, in all her ways so softened, 
saddened, silenced It was almost 
another person than the Elizabeth 
Gilmour of former times, who spoke, 
and said, still looking at him stead- 
fastly : " Thank you, Anthony ; I will 
think about it, and tell you to-morrow 
what — what I think." 

Anthony blushed, and faltered a few 
unintelligible words, and turned away 
abruptly, as he saw Madame Jacob 
coming towards them. As for Elly, 
she stood quite still, and perfectly 
cool, and rather bewildered, only 
somewhat surprised at herself. " Can 
this be me 1 " she was thinking. " Can 
that kind fellow be the boy I used to 
laugh at so often 1 Shall I take him 
at his word ? Why not — t" 

But Madame Jacob's long nose 
came and put an end to her wonder- 
ings. This lady did not at all approve 
of gossiping ; she stepped up with an 
inquiring sniff, turned round to look 
after Anthony, and then said, rather 
viciously : " Our Christian brothers 
and sisters will assemble shortly for 
their pious Wednesday meetings. It 
is not by exchanging idle words with 
my nephew that you will best prepare, 
your mind for the exercises of this 
evening. Retire into your own room, 
and see if it is possible to compose 
yourself to a fitter frame of mind. 
Tou-Tou, Lou-Lou, my children, what 
are you about ? " 

" I am gathering pretty flowers, 
mamma," shouted Lou-Lou. 

" I am picking up stones for my 
little basket," said Tou-Tou, coming 
to the railing. 

" I will allow four minutes," said 
■ their mother, looking at her watch. 



" Then you will come to me, both of 
you, in my room, and apply yourselves 
to something more profitable than 
filling your little baskets. Elizabeth, 
do you mean to obey me ? " 

very much to Madame Jacob's sur- 
prise, Elizabeth walked quietly before 
her into the house without saying one 
word. The truth was, she was pre- 
occupied with other things, and forgot 
to be rebellious. She was not even 
rebellious in her heart when she was 
up stairs sitting by the bedside, and 
puzzling her brains over Anthony's 
scheme. It seemed a relief certainly 
to turn from the horrible monotony 
of her daily life, and to think of his 
kindness. He was very rough, very 
uncouth, very young; but he was 
shrewd, and kind, and faithful, more 
tolerant than his father, — perhaps 
because he felt less keenly ; — not sen- 
sitive, like him, but more patient, dull 
over things which are learnt by books, 
but quick atlearningother not less use- 
ful things which belong to the experi- 
ence of daily life. When Elly came 
down into the refectoire where they 
were all assembled, her mother was 
surprised to see that she had dressed 
herself, not in the objectionable pink 
silk, but in a soft gray stuff gown, all 
her yellow hair was smooth and shin- 
ing, and a little locket hung round her 
neck lied witha blue ribbon. The little 
bit of color seemed reflected somehow 
in hereyes. They looked blue to-night, 
as they used to look once when she was 
happy. 'Madame Toumeur was quite 
delighted, and came up and kissed her, 
and said, "Elly, this is how I like to 
see you." 

Madame Jacob tossed her head, and 
gave a rough pull at the ends of the 
ribbon. " This was quite unnecessa- 

'"Ah ! " cried Elly, "you have hurt 
me." 

" Is not that the locket Miss Dam- 
pier gave you ? " said Madame Tour- 
neur. " You had best put such 
things away in your drawer another 
time. But it is time for you to take 
your place." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TJnhappier are they to whom a higher in- 
stinct has been given, who struggle to be 
persons, not machines ; to whom the universe 
is not a warehouse, or at best a fancy bazaar, 
but a mystic temple and hall of doom. 

A number of straw chairs were 
ranged along the room, with a row of 
seats behind, for the pasteurs who 
were to address the meeting. 

The people began to arrive very 
punctually : One or two grand-looking 
French ladies in cashmeres, a good 
many limp ones, a stray man or two, 
two English clergymen in white neck- 
cloths, and five or six Englishwomen 
in old bonnets. A little whispering 
and chattering went on among the 
young French girls, who arrived 
guarded by their mothers. The way 
in which French mothers look after 
their daughters, tie their bonnet- 
strings, pin their collars, carry their 
books and shawls, &c, and sit beside 
them, and always answer for them if 
they are spoken to, is very curious. 
Now and then, however, they relax a 
little, and allow a little whispering 
with young companions. There was 
a low murmur and a slight bustle as 
four pasteurs of unequal heights 
walked in and placed themselves in 
the reserved seats. M. Stephen Tour- 
neur followed and took his place. 
With what kind steadfast glances he 
greeted his audience ! Even Elizabeth 
could not resist the charm of his 
manner, and she admired and re- 
spected him, much as she disliked the 
exercise of the evening. 

His face lit up with Christian fer- 
vor, his eyes shone and gleamed with 
kindness, his voice, when he began to 
speak, thrilled with earnestness and 
sincerity. There was at times a 
wonderful power about the frail little 
man, the power which is won in many 
a desperate secret struggle, the power 
which comes from a whole life of 
deep feeling and honest endeavor. 
No wonder that Stephen Tourneur, 
who had so often wrestled with the 
angel and overcome his own passion- 
ate spirit, should have influence over 



others less strong, less impetuous than 
his own. Elly could not but admire 
him and love him, many of his fol- 
lowers worshipped him with the most 
affecting devotion ; Anthony, his son, 
loved him too, and would have died 
for him in a quiet way, but he did not 
blindly believe in his father. 

But listen ! What a host of elo- 
quent words, of tender thoughts, come 
alive from his lips to-night. What 
reverent faith, what charity, what 
fervor ! The people's eyes were fixed 
upon his kind, eloquent face, and 
their hearts all beat in sympathy with 
his own. 

One or two of the Englishwomen 
began to cry. One French lady was 
swaying herself backwards and for- 
wards in rapt attention ; the two 
clergymen sat wondering in thejr 
white neckcloths. What would they 
give to preach such sermons ? And 
the voice went on uttering, entreating, 
encouraging, rising and sinking, ring- 
ing with passionate cadence. It 
ceased at last, and the only sounds in 
the room were a few sighs, and the 
suppressed sobs of one or two women. 
Elizabeth sighed among others, and 
sat very still with her hands clasped 
in her lap. For the first time in her 
life she was wondering whether she 
had not perhaps been in the wrong 
hitherto, and Tourneur, and Madame 
Jacob, and all the rest in the right, — 
and whether happiness was not the 
last thing to search for, and those 
things of which he had spoken the 
first and best and only necessities. 
Alas ! what strange chance was it 
that at that moment she raised her 
head and looked up with her great 
blue eyes, and saw a strange familiar 
face under one of the dowdy English 
bonnets, — a face, thin, pinched, with 
a hooked nose, and sandy hair, — that 
sent a little thrill to her heart, and 
made her cry out to herself eagerly, 
as a rush of old memories and hopes 
came over her, that happiness was 
sent into the world for a gracious 
purpose, and that love meant good- 
ness and happiness too sometimes. 
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And, yes — no — yes — that was Lady 
Dampier! and was John in. Paris, 
perhaps f and Miss Dampier ? and 
were the dear, dear old days come 
back 7 .... 

After a few minutes" the congre- 
gation began to sing a hymn, the 
English ladies joining in audibly with 
their queer accents. The melody 
swayed on, horribly out of tune and 
out of time, in a wild sort of minor 
key. Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou sang, 
one on each side of their mother, ex- 
ceedingly loud and shrill, and one of 
the clergymen attempted, a second, 
after which the discordance reached 
its climax. Elly had laughed on one 
or two occasions, and indeed I do not 
wonder. To-day she scarcely heard 
the sound of the voices. Her heart 
was beating with hope, delight, won- 
der; her head was in a whirl, her 
whole frame trembling with excite- 
ment, that increased every instant. 
Would M. Boulot's sermon never 
come to an end % Monsieur Bontemps' 
exposition, Monsieur de Marveille's 
reports, go on forever and ever ? 

But at last it was over : a little 
rustling, a little pause, and all the 
voices beginning to murmur, and the 
chairs scraping ; people rising, a little 
group forming round each favorite 
pastenr, hands outstretched, thanks 
uttered, people coming and going. 
With one bound Elly found herself 
standing by Lady Dampier, holding 
both her hands, almost crying with 
delight. The apathetic English lady 
was quite puzzled by the girl's exag- 
gerated expressions. She cared very 
little for Elly Gilmour herself; she 
liked her very well, but she could not 
understand her extraordinary warmth 
of greeting. However, she was car- 
ried away by her feelings to the ex- 
tent of saying : " You must come 
and see us to-morrow. We are only 
passing through Paris on our way to 
Sehlangenbad for Lastitia ; she has 
been sadly out of health and spirits 
lately, poor dear. We are at the 
Hotel du Louvre. You must come 
and lunch with us. Ah ! here is 
2 



your mother. How d'ye do, dear 
Madame Tourneur ? What a privi- 
lege it has been ! What a treat Mossu 
Tourneur has given us to-night. I 
have been quite delighted, I assure 
you,' - said her ladyship, bent on 
being gracious. 

Mme. Tourneur made the most 
courteous of salutations. " I am glad 
you came, since it was so," said she. 

" I want you to let Elly come and 
see me," continued Lady Dampier; 
" she must come to lunch ; I should 
be so glad if you would accompany 
her. I would offer to take her to the 
play, but I suppose you do not ap- 
prove of such things any more." 

" My life is so taken up with other 
more serious duties," said Mme. 
Tourneur, with a faint superior 
smile, " that I have little time for 
mere worldly amusements. I cannot 
say that I desire them for my daugh- 
ter." 

" O, of course," said Lady Dam- 
pier. " I myself — but it is only 
en passant, as we are all going on to 
Sehlangenbad in two days. It is 
really quite delightful to find you set- 
tled here so nicely. What a privilege 
it must be to be so constantly in 
Mossu Toarneur's society ! " 

Madame Tourneur gave a bland 
assenting smile, and turned to speak 
to several people who were standing 
near. " Monsieur de Marveille, are 
you going ? Thanks, I will be at the 
committee on Thursday without fail. 
Monsieur Boulot, you must remain 
a few minutes ; I want to consult 
you about that case in which la Com- 
tesse de Glaris takes so deep an in- 
terest. Lady Macduff has also writ- 
ten to me to ask my husband's inter- 
est for her. Ah, Lady Sophia ! how 
glad I am you have returned; is 
Lady Matilda better 1 " 

" Well, I '11 wish you good by, Ma- 
dame Tourneur," said Lady Dam- 
pier, rather impressed, and not much 
caring to stand by quite unnoticed 
while all these greetings were going 
on. " You will let Elly come to- 
morrow ? " 
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" Certainly," said Mme. Tourneur. 
" You will understand how it is that 
I do not call. My days are much 
occupied. I have little time for mere 
visits of pleasure and ceremony. Mon- 
sieur Bontemps, one word — " 

" Elly, which is the way out ? " 
said Lady Dampier, abruptly, less 
and less pleased, but more and more 
impressed. 

" I will show you,'' said Elly, who 
had been standing by all this time, and 
she led the way bare-headed into the 
court, over which the stars, were shin- 
ing tranquilly. The trees looked 
dark and rustled mysteriously along 
the wall, but all heaven was alight. 
• Elly looked up for an instant, and 
then turned to her companion and 
asked her, with a voice that faltered a 
little, if they were all together in 
Paris % 

" No ; Miss Dampier is in Scot- 
land still," said my lady. 

It was not Miss Dampier' s name of 
which Elizabeth Gilmour was longing 
to hear, she did not dare ask any more ; 
but it seemed as if a great weight had 
suddenly fallen upon her heart, as she 
thought that perhaps, after all, he 
was not come ; she should not hear 
of him; see him, who knows? per- 
haps, never again. 

Elly tried to unbar the great front 
door to Jet out her friend ; but she 
could not do it, and called to old Fran- 
coise, who was passing across to the 
kitchen, to come and help her. And 
suddenly the bolt, which had stuck 
in some manner, gave way, the gate 
opened wide, and as it opened Elly 
saw that there was somebody stand- 
ing just outside under the lamp-post. 
The foolish child did not guess who it 
was, but said " Good night," with a 
sigh, and held out her soft hand to 
Lady Dampier. And then, all of a 
sudden the great load went away, and 
in its place came a sort of undreamt- 
of peace, happiness, and gratitude. 
All the stars seemed suddenly to blaze 
more brightly ; all the summer's night 
to shine more wonderfully ; all trouble, 
all anxiousness, to melt away ; and 



John Dampier turned round and 
said : — 

" Is that you, Elizabeth ? " 

" And you T " cried Elly, springing 
forward, with both her hands out- 
stretched. "Ah! I did not think who 
was outside the door." 

" How did you come here, John ? " 
said my lady, very much flustered. 

" I came to fetch you," said her son. 
" I wanted a walk, and Letty told me 
where you were gone." Lady Dam- 
pier did not pay much attention to his 
explanations ; she was watching Elly 
with a dissatisfied face ; and glancing 
round too, the young man saw that 
Elly was standing quite still under 
the archway, with her hands folded, 
and with a look of dazzled delight in 
her blue eyes that there was no mis- 
taking. 

" You don't forget your old friends, 
Elly % " said he. 

" I ! never, never," cried Elizabeth. 

"And I, too, do not forget," said 
he, very kindly, and held out his hand 
once more, and took hers, and did not 
let it go. " I will come and see you, 
and bring Laitifia," he added, as his 
mother looked up rather severely. 
" Good night, dear Elly ? I am glad 
you are unchanged." 

People, .however slow they maybe 
naturally, are generally quick in dis- 
covering admiration, or affection, or 
respectful devotion to themselves. 
Lady Dampier only suspected, her son 
was quite sure of poor Elly's feelings, 
as he said good night under the arch- 
way. Indeed he knew a great deal 
more about them than did Elizabeth 
herself. All she knew was that the 
great load was gone ; and she danced 
across the stones of the yard", clapping 
her hands in her old happy way. The 
windows of the salle were lighted up. 
She could see the people within com- 
ing and going, but she did not notice 
Anthony, who was standing in one of 
them. He, for his part, was watching 
the little dim figure dancing and flit- 
ting about in the starlight. Had he, 
then, anything to do with her happi- 
ness? Was he indeed so blessed? 
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His heart was overflowing with hum- 
ble gratitude, with kindness, with 
wonder. He was happy at the mo- 
ment, and was right to be grateful. 
She was happy, too, — as thoroughly 
happy now, and carried away by her 
pleasure, as she had been crushed and 
broken by her troubles. " Ah ! to 
think that the day has come at last, 
after watching all this long, long, 
cruel time ! I always knew it would 
come. Everybody gets what they 
wish for sooner or later. I don't think 
anybody was ever so miserable as I 
have been all this year, but at last — 
at last — " No one saw the bright, 
happy look that came into her face, 
for she was standing in the dark out- 
side the door of the house. She 
wanted to dream, she did not want to 
talk to anybody ; she wanted to tell 
herself over and over again how hap- 
py she was; how she had seen him 
again ; how he had looked ; how 
kindly he had spoken to her. Ah ! 
yes, he had cared for her all the time ; 
and now he had come to fetch her 
away. She did not think much of 
poor Anthony ; if she did, it was to 
say to herself that somehow it would 
all come right, and everybody would 
be as well contented as she was. The 
door of the house opened- while she 
still stood looking up at the stars. 
This time it was not John Dampier, 
but the Pasteur Tourneur, who came 
from behind it. He put out his hand 
and took hold of hers. 

*' You there, Elizabeth ! Come in, 
my child, you will be cold." And 
he drew her into the hall, where the 
Pasteurs Boulot and De Marveille 
were pulling on their cloaks and 
hats, and bidding everybody good 
night. 

The whole night Elizabeth lay 
starting and waking, — so happy that 
she could not bear to go to sleep, to 
cease to exist for one instant. Often 
it had been the other way, and she 
had been thankful to lay her weary 
head on her pillow, and close her ach- 
ing eyes, and forget her troubles. But 
all this night she lay wondering what 



the coming day was to bring forth. 
She had better have gone to sleep. 
The coming day brought forth noth- 
ing at all, except, indeed, a little note 
from Laetitia, written on a half-sheet 
of paper, which was put into her hand 
about eleven o'clock, just as she was 
sitting down to the dejeuner a lafour- 
chette. 

" Hotel du Ruts', Place Vend3me. 
u Wednesday Evening. 

" My dear Elizabeth, — I am 
so disappointed to think that I shall 
not perhaps see you after all. Some 
friends of ours have just arrived, who 
are going on to Schlangenbad to-mor- 
row, and Aunt Catherine thinks it will 
be better to set off a little sooner than 
we had intended, so as to travel with 
them. I wish you might be able to 
come and breakfast with us about nine 
to-morrow ; but I am afraid this is ask- 
ing almost too much, though I should 
greatly enjoy seeing you again. Good 
by. If we do not meet now, I trust 
that on our return in a couple of 
months we may be more fortunate, 
and sec much of each other. We start 
at ten, and shall reach Strasbourg 
about eight. 

" Ever, dear Elizabeth, 

"Affectionately yours, 
" Laetitia Malcolm. 

" What has happened 1 ", said 
Madame Tourneur, quite frightened, 
for she saw the girl's face change 
and her eyes suddenly filling with 
tears. 

" Nothing has happened," said Eliz- 
abeth. " I was only disappointed to 
think I should not see them again." 
And she put out her hand and gave 
her mother the note. 

" But why care so much for people 
who do not care for you ? " said her 
mother. " Lady Dampier is one of the 
coldest women I ever knew ; and as for 
Lastitia, if she loved you in the least, 
would she write you such a note as 
this ? " 

" Mamma ! it is a very kind note," 
said Elizabeth. "I know she loves 
me." 
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" Do you think she cried over it, as 
you did 1 " said her mother. " ' So 
disappointed ' — ' more fortunate on 
our return through Paris ' ? " 

" Do not let us judge our neighbors 
so hastily, my wife," said M. Tour- 
neur. " Let Elizabeth love her friend. 
What can she do better ? " 

Caroline looked up with an odd ex- 
pression, shrugged her shoulders, and 
did not answer. 

Until breakfast was over, Elly kept 
up pretty well ; but when M. Tour- 
neur rose and went away into his writ- 
ing-room, when Anthony and the 
young men filed off by an opposite 
door, and Mme. Tourneur disappeared 
to look to her household duties, — 
then, when the room was quiet again, 
and only Madame Jacob remained 
sewing in a window, and Lou-Lou 
and Tou-Tou whispering over their 
lessons, suddenly the canary burst out 
into a shrill piping jubilant song, and 
the sunshine poured in, and Elly's 
heart began to sink. And then sud- 
denly the horrible reality seemed real- 
ized to her 

They were gone, — those who had 
come, as she thought, to rescue her. 
Could it be true, — could it be really 
true 1 She had stood lonely on the 
arid shore waving her signals of dis- 
tress, and they who should have seen 
them never heeded, but went sailing 
away to happier lands, disappearing 
in the horizon, and leaving her to her 
fate. That fate which — it was more 
than she could bear. It seemed more 

terrible than ever to her to-day 

Ah ! silly girl, was her life as hard as 
the lives of thousands struggling along 
with her in the world, tossed and bro- 
ken against the rocks, while she, at 
least, was safely landed on the beach f 
She had no heart to think of others. 
She sat sickening with disappoint- 
ment, and once more her eyes filled 
up with stinging tears. 

" Lou-Lou, Tou-Tou, come up to 
your lessons," said Mrs. Jacob. " I 
do not wish you to see such a wicked 
example of discontent." The little 
girls went off on tiptoe ; and when 



these people were gone, Elizabeth was 
left quite alone. 

" I dare say I am very wicked," she 
was saying to herself. " I was made 
wicked. But this is more than I can 
bear, — to live all day with the people 
I hate, and then when I do love with 
my whole heart, to be treated with 
such cruel indifference, — such cold- 
ness. He ought to know, he must 
know, that he has broken my heart. 
Why does he look so kindly, and then 
forget so heartlessly ?...." 

She hid her face in her hands, and 
bent her head over the wooden table. 
She did not care who knew her to be 
unhappy, — what pain her unhappi- 
ness might give. The person who was 
likely to be most wounded by her 
poignant grief came into the room at 
the end of half an hour, and found 
her sitting still in the same attitude, 
with her head hanging, and her tears 
dribbling on the deal table. This 
was enough answer for poor An- 
thony. 

"Elizabeth," he faltered, "I see 
you cannot make up your mind." 

" Ah ! no, no, Anthony, not yet," 
said Elizabeth ; " but you are the 
only person in the world who cares 
for me ; and indeed, indeed, I am 
grateful." 

And then the poor little head sank 
down again, overwhelmed with its 
load of grief. 

" Tell me, Elizabeth, is there any- 
thing in the world I can do to make 
you more happy ? " said Anthony. 
"My prayers, my best wishes, are 
yours. Is there nothing else 1 " 

" Only not to notice me," said 
Elly; " only to leave me alone." 

And so Anthony, seeing that he 
Gould do nothing, went away very 
sad at heart. He had been so happy 
and confident the night before, and 
now he began to fear that what he 
longed for was never to be his. Poor 
boy, he buried his trouble in his own 
heart, and did not say one word of it 
to father, or mother, or young com- 
panions. 

Five or six weeks went bv, and 
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Elly heard no more of the Dampiers. 
Every day she looked more ill, more 
haggard ; her temper did not mend, 
her spirits did not improve. In June 
. the nve young men went home to 
their families. M. and Madame 
Tourneur went down to Fontaine- 
bleau for a week. Anthony set off 
for the South of France to visit an 
uncle. He was to be ordained in the 
autumn, and was anxious to pay this 
visit before his time should be quite 
taken up by his duties. Clementine 
asked for a holiday, and went off to 
her friends at Passy ; and Elly re- 
mained at home. It was her own fault : 
Monsieur Tourneur had begged her 
to come with them ; her mother had 
scolded and remonstrated, all in vain. 
The wayward girl declared that she 
wanted no change, no company, that 
she was best where she was. Only 
for a week ? she would stay, and 
there was an end of it. I think the 
secret was, that she could not bear to 
quit Paris, and waited and waited, 
hoping against hope. 

" I am afraid you will quarrel with 
Madame Jacob," said her mother, as 
she was setting off. 

" I shall not speak to her," said 
Elly ; and for two days she was as 
good as her word. But on the third 
day this salutary silence was bro- 
ken. Madame Jacob, coming in with 
her bonnet on, informed Elizabeth 
that she was going out for the after- 
noon. 

" I confess it is not without great 
apprehensions lest you should get 
into mischief," says the lady. 

" And pray," says Elly, " am I 
more likely to get into mischief than 
you are ? / am going out." 

" You will do nothing of the sort," 
says Madame Jacob. 

" I will do exactly as I choose," 
says Elizabeth. 

In a few minutes a battle royal 
was raging; Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou 
look on all eyes and ears ; old Fran- 
coise comes up from the kitchen, and 
puts her head in at the door. 

Madame Jacob was desiring her, 



on no account, to let Elizabeth out' 
that afternoon, when Lou-Lou said, 
"There, that was the street-door 
shutting " ; and Tou-Tou said, " She 
is gone." And so it was. 

The wilful Elizabeth had brushed 
past old Francoise, rushed up to her 
own room, pulled out a shawl, tied 
on her bonnet, defiantly, run down 
stairs and across the yard, and, in a 
minute, was walking rapidly away 
without once looking behind her. 
Down the hill, past the hospital, — 
they were carrying a wounded man in 
at the door as she passed, and she just 
caught a glimpse of his pale face, and 
turned shrinking away. Then she 
got into the Faubourg St. Honore, 
with its shops and its cab-stands, and 
busy people coming and going ; and 
then she turned up the Rue d'An- 
gouleme. In the Champs Elysees the 
afternoon sun was streaming; there 
was a crowd, and, as it happened, 
soldiers were marching along to the 
sound of martial music. She saw an 
empty bench, and sat down for a 
minute to regain breath and equa- 
nimity. The music put her in mind 
of the day when she had listened at 
her window, — of the day when her 
heart was so heavy and then so light, 
— of the day when Anthony had told 
her his scheme, when John Dampier 
had waited at the door : the day, the 
only one — she was not likely to for- 
get it when she had been so happy, 
just for a little. And now — 1 The 
bitter remembrance came rushing 
over her ; and she jumped up, and 
walked faster and faster, trying to 
escape from it. 

She got into the Tuileries, and on 
into the Rue de Rivoli, but she 
thought that people looked at her 
strangely, and she turned homewards 
at last. It was lonely, wandering 
about this busy city by herself. As 
she passed by the columns of St. 
Philip's Church, somebody came out, 
and the curtain swung back, and 
Elly, looking up, saw a dim, quiet 
interior, full of silent rays of light, 
falling from the yellow windows and 
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checkering the marble. She stopped, 
and went in with a sudden impulse. 
One old woman was kneeling on the 
threshold, and Elly felt as if she, too, 
wanted to fall upon her knees. What 
tranquil gloom, and silence, and re- 
pose ! Her own church was only- 
open at certain hours. Did it always 
happen that precisely at eleven o'clock 
on Sunday mornings she was in the 
exact frame of mind in which she 
most longed for spiritual communion 
and consolation '< To be tightly 
wedged in between two other devo- 
tees, plied with chuufferettes by the 
pew-opener, forced to follow the ex- 
tempore supplications of the preacher, 
— did all this suffice to her wants ? 
Here was silence, coolness, a faint, 
half-forgotten smell of incense, there 
were long, empty rows of chairs, one 
or two people kneeling at the little 
altars, five or six little pious candles 
burning in compliment to the various 
saints and deities to whom they were 
dedicated. The rays of the little 
candles glimmered in the darkness, 
and ' the foot-falls fell quietly along 
the aisle. I, for my part, do not 
blame this poor foolish heart, if it 
offered up an humble supplication here 
in the shrine of the stranger. Poor 
Elly was not very eloquent ; she only 
prayed to be made a good girl and to 
be happy. But, after all, eloquence 
and long words do not mean any 
more. 

She walked home, looking up at 
the sunset lines which were streaking 
the sky freshly and delicately ; she 
thought she saw Madame Jacob's red 
nose up in a little pink cloud, and 
began to speculate how she would be 
received. And she had nearly reached 
her own door, and was" toiling wearily 
up the last hilly piece of road, when 
she heard some quick steps behind ; 
somebody passed, turned round, said, 
"Why, Elly! I was going to see 
you." 

In an instant, Elly's blue eyes were 
all alight, and her ready hand out- 
stretched to John Dampier, — for it 
was he. 



CHAPTER V. 

In looking backward, they may find that 
several things which were not the charm have 
more reality to this groping memory than the 
charm itself which embalmed them. 

He had time to think, as he greeted 
her, how worn she looked, how shab- 
bily she was dressed. And yet what 
a charming, talking, brightening face 
it was. When Elly smiled, her bon- 
net and dress became quite new and 
becoming, somehow. In two minutes 
he thought her handsomer than ever. 
They walked on, side by side, up the 
hilly street. She, trying to hide her 
agitation, asked him about Lsetitia, 
about his mother, and dear Miss 
Dampier. 

" I think she does care for me still," 
said Elly ; " but you have all left 
off." 

" My dear child," said he, " how 
can you think anything so foolish ? " 

" I have nothing else to do," said 
Elly, plaintively ; " all day long I 
think about those happy times which 
are gone. I thought you had forgot- 
ten me when you did not come." 

Dampier laughed a little uneasily. 
" I have had to take them to their 
watering-place," said he ; "I could 
not help it. But tell me about your- 
self. Are you not comfortable 1 " 
he asked. 

" I am rather unhappy," said Eliza- 
beth. " I am not good, like they are, 
and oh ! I get so tired " ; and then she 
went on and told him what miserable 
days she spent, and how she hated 
them, and she longed for a little 
pleasure and ease and happiness. 

He was very much touched, and very, 
very sorry. " You don't look well," 
he said. " You should have some 
amusement, — some change. I would 
take you anywhere you liked. Why 
not come now, for a drive 1 See, 
here is a little open carriage passing. 
Surely, with an old friend like me, 
there can be no harm." And he 
signed to the driver to stop. 

Elizabeth was quite frightened at 
the idea, and said, " no, no ! 
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indeed." Whereas, Dampier only 
said : " O yes ! indeed, you must. 
Why, I knew you when you were a 
baby, — and your father and your 
grandmother, — and I am a respecta- 
ble middle-aged man, and it will do 
you good, and it will soon be a great 
deal too dark for any of your pas- 
teurs to recognize you and report. 
We have been out riding togeth- 
er before now, — why not come for 
a little drive in the Bois ? Why 
not 1 " 

So said Elly to herself, doubtfully ; 
and she got in, still hesitating, and 
in a minute they were rolling away 
swiftly out at the gates of Paris, out 
towards the sunset, — so it seemed to 
Elizabeth, — and she forgot all her 
fears. The heavens glowed overhead ; 
her heart beat with intensest en- 
joyment. Presently, the twilight 
came falling with a green glow, with 
stars, with evening perfumes, with 
lights twinkling from the carriages 
reflected on the lakes as they rolled 
past. 

And so at last she was happy, 
sometimes silent frtjm delight, some- 
times talking in her simple, foolish 
way, and telling him all about her- 
self, her regrets, her troubles, — 
about Anthony. She could not help 
it, — indeed, she could not. Dam- 
pier, for his part, cried out at the 
notion of her marrying Anthony, 
made fun of him, laughed at him, 
pitied him. The poor fellow, now 
that she compared him to John 
Dampier, did indeed seem dull, and 
strangely uncouth, and commonplace. 

" Marry that cub," said Sir John ; 
" you must n't do it, my deaf. You 
would be like the princess in the fairy 
tale, who went off with the bear. It 's 
downright wicked to think of such a 
thing. Elizabeth, promise me you 
won't. Does he ever climb up and 
down a pole "i is he fond of buns ? is 
he tame * If your father were alive, 
would he suffer such a thing t Prom- 
ise me, Elly, that you will never be- 
come Mrs. Bruin." 

" Yes ; I promise," said Elly, with 



a sigh. "But he is so kind. No- 
body is as — " And then she 
stopped, and thought : " Yes ; here 
was some one who was a great deal 
kinder." Talking to Dampier was 
so easy, so pleasant, that she scarcely 
recognized her own words and sen- 
tences ; it was like music in tune after 
music out of tune ; it was like run- 
ning on smooth rails after rolling 
along a stony road : it was like breath- 
ing iresh air after a heated stifling 
atmosphere. Somehow, he met her 
half-way, she need not explain, reca- 
pitulate, stumble for words, as she 
was forced to do with those practical, 
impractical people at home. He un- 
derstood what she wanted to say 
before she had half finished her sen- 
tence; he laughed at her fine little 
jokes ; he encouraged, he cheered, he 
delighted her. If she had cared for 
him before, it was now a mad adora- 
tion which she felt for this man. 
He suited her ; she felt now that he 
was part of her life, — the better, no- 
bler, wiser part ; and if he was the 
other half of her life, surely, somehow, 
she must be as necessary to him as 
he was to her. Why had he come to 
see her else ? Why had he cared for 
her, and brought her here ? Why 
was his voice so gentle, his manner 
so kind and sympathetic ? He had 
cared for her once, she knew he had ; 
and he cared for her still, she knew 
he did. If the whole world were to 
deceive her and fail her, she would 
still trust him. And her instinct was 
not wrong : he was sincerely and 
heartily her friend. The carriage put 
them down a few doors from M. 
Tourneur's house, and then Elly went 
boldly up to the door and rang at the 
bell. 

" I shall come at four o'clock to- 
morrow, and take you for a drive," 
said John ; " you look like another 
woman already." 

" It is no use asking Madame 
Jacob," said Elly ; " she would lock 
me up into my room. I will come 
somehow. How shall I thank 
you 1 " 
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" By looking well and happy again. 
I shall be so glad to have cured 
you." 

" And it is so pleasant to meet 
with such a kind doctor," said Elly, 
looking up and smiling. 

"Good by, Elly," repeated Sir 
John, quite affected by her gentle 
looks. 

Old Franeoise opened the door. 
Elly turned a little pale. 

" Ah, ha ! vous voila," says the 
old woman ; " m&hante fille, you 
are going to get a pretty scolding. 
Where have you been ? " 

" Ah, Franeoise ! " said Elly, " I 
have been so happy. I met Sir John 
Dampier : he is an old, old friend. 
He took me for a drive in the Bois. 
Is Madame Jacob very, very an- 
gry?" 

" Well, you are in luck,'' says the 
old woman, who could never resist 
Elizabeth's pretty pleading ways ; 
" she came home an hour ago and 
fetched the children, and went out to 
dine in town, and I told her you were 
in your room." 

" Ah, you dear kind old woman ! " 
said Elly, flinging her arms round 
her neck, and giving her a kiss. 

" There, there ! " said the unblush- 
ing Franeoise ; " I will put your cou- 
vert in the salle." 

"Ah! I am very glad. I am so' 
hungry, Franeoise," said Elly, pull- 
ing off her bonnet, and shaking her 
loose hair as she followed the old wo- 
man across the court-yard. 

So Elizabeth sat down to dine off 
dry bread and cold mutton. But 
though she said she was hungry, she 
was too happy to eat much. The tal- 
low candle flickered on the table. 
She thought of the candles in St. 
Philip's Church ; then she went over 
every word, every minute which she 
had spent since she was kneeling 
there. Old Franeoise came in with 
a little cake she had made her, and 
found Elizabeth sitting, smiling, with 
her elbows on the table. "Allons, 
allons ! " thought the old cook. 
" Here, eat, mamzelle," said she ; 



"faut plus sortir sans permission, — 
hein ? '* 

" Thank you, Franeoise. How 
nice ! how kind of you ! " said Eliza- 
beth, in her bad French, — she never 
would learn to talk properly; and 
then she ate her cake by the light of 
the candle, and this little dim tallow 
wick seemed to cast light and bril- 
liance over the whole world, over her 
whole life, which seemed to her as if 
it would go on forever and ever. 
Now and then, a torturing doubt, a 
misgiving, came over her, but these 
she put quickly aside. 

Madame Jacob was pouring out the 
coffee when Elly came down to break- 
fast next morning, conscious and 
ashamed, and almost disposed to con- 
fess. " I am surprised," said Ma- 
dame Jacob, " that you have the im- 
pudence to sit down at table with 
me " ; and she said it in such an acid 
tone that all Elly's sweetness and 
ashamedness and penitence turned 
to bitterness. 

" I find it very disagreeable," says 
Elly ; " but I try and resign my- 
self." 

"I shall write to my brother about 
you," continued Madame Jacob. 

" Indeed ! " says Elizabeth. " Here 
is. a letter which he has written to 
me. What fun if it should be about 
you ! " It was like Tourneur's hand- 
writing, but it did not come from 
him. Elly opened it carelessly 
enough, but Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou 
exchanged looks of intelligence. 
Their mother had examined the little 
missive, and made her comments 
upon it : — 

"Avignon, Rue de la Clochette, 
" Chez le Pasteitr Ch. Toubnede. 

"My dear Elly, — I think of 
you so much and so constantly that I 
cannot help wishing to make you 
think of me, if only for one 'minute, 
while you read these few words. I 
have been telling my uncle about 
you ; it is he who asks me why I do 
not write. But there are some things 
which are not to he spoken or to be 
written, — it is only bv one's life that 
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one can try to tell them ; and you, 
alas ! do not care to hear the story of 
my life. I wonder will the day ever 
come when you will listen to it ? 

" I have been most kindly received 
by all my old friends down in these 
parts. Yesterday I attended the ser- 
vice in the Temple, and heard a most 
soul-stirring and eloquent oration 
from the mouth of M. le Pasteur 
David. I receive cheering accounts 
on every side. A new temple has 
been opened at Beziers, thanks to the 
munificence of one of our corMgion- 
naires. The temple was solemnly 
opened on the Monday of the Pente- 
cost. The discourse of dedication 
was pronounced by M. le Pasteur 
Borrel, of Nismes. Seven pasteurs 
en robe attended the ceremony. They 
tell me that the interdiction which 
had weighed for some years upon the 
temple at Fouqueure (Charente) has 
been taken off, and that the faithful 
were able to reopen their temple on 
the first Sunday in June. Need I 
say what vivid actions of grace were 
uttered on this happy occasion'? A 
Protestant school has also been estab- 
lished at Montauban, which seems to 
be well attended. I am now going 
to visit two of my uncle's confreres, 
MM. Bertoul and Joseph Aubre'. 
Of M. Bertoul I have heard much 
good. 

" Why do I tell you all this ? Do 
you care for what I care t Could you 
ever bring yourself to lead the life 
which I propose to lead t Time only 
will show, dear Elizabeth. It will also 
show to you the faithfulness and depth 
of my affection. 

" A. T." 

Elly put the letter down with a 
sigh, and went on drinking her coffee 
and eating her bread. Madame 
Jacob hemmed and tried to ask her a 
question or two on the subject, but 
Elly would not answer. Elly some- 
times wondered at Anthony's fancy 
for her, knowing how little suited she 
was to the way of life she was lead- 
ing ; she was surprised that his rigid 
2* 



notions should allow him to entertain 
such an idea for an instant. But the 
truth was that Anthony was head over 
ears in love with her, and thought her 
perfection at the bottom of his heart. 
Poor Anthony ! This is what he 
got in return for his letter : — 

" Mi dear Anthony, — It cannot 
be — never — never. But I do care 
for you, and I mean to always. For 
you are my brother in a sort of way. 

"lam your affectionate, grateful 
" Elly." 

"P. S. — Your father and my 
mother are away at Fontainebleau. 
Madame Jacob is here, and more 
disagreeable than anything you can 
imagine." 

And so it was settled ; and Elly 
never once asked herself if she had 
been foolish or wise ; but, after think- 
ing compassionately about Anthony 
for a minute or two, she began 
to think about Dampier and said 
to herself thVit she had followed his 
advice, and he must know best; 
and Dampier himself, comfortably 
breakfasting in the coffee-room of 
the hotel, was thinking of her, and, 
as he thought, put away all unpleasant 
doubts or suggestions. " Poor little 
thing ! dear little thing ! " he was 
saying to himself. " I will not leave 
her to the tender mercies of those 
fanatics. She will die — I see it in 
her eyes — if she stays there ! My 
mother or Aunt Jean must come to her 
help ; we must not desert her. Poor, 
poor little Elly, with her wistful face ! 
Why did not she make me marry her 
a year ago f I was very near it." 

He was faithful next day to his 
appointment, and Elly arrived breath- 
less. " Madame Jacob had locked 
her up in her room," She said, only 
she got out of window and clambered 
down by the vine, and here she was. 
'• But it is the last time," she added. 
" Ah ! let us make haste ; is not that 
Francoise 1" He helped her in, and 
in a minute they were driving along 
the Faubourg. Elly let down the 
veil. John saw that her hand was 
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trembling, and asked if she was 
afraid ? 

"I am afraid, because I know I am 
doing wrong," said Elly; "only I 
think I should have died for want of 
fresh air in that hateful prison, if I 
had not come." 

" You used to like your little apart- 
ment near the Madeleinebetter," said 
Dampier ; " that was not a prison." 

" I grow sick with regret when I 
think of those days," Elly said. " Do 
you know that day you spoke to ns in 
the Tuileries was the last happy day 
of my life, except — " 

" Except ? " said Dampier. 

" Except yesterday," said Elly. " It 
is so delightful to do something wrong 
again." 

" Why should you think that this 
is doing wrong ? " said Dampier. 
" You know me, and can trust me, — 
can't yon, Elly 1 " 

" Have I shown much mistrust 1 " 
said Elly, laughing ; and then she 
added more seriously, " I have been 
writing to Anthony this morning, — 
I have done as you told me. So you 
see whether I trust you or not." 

" You have refused him ? " said 
Dampier. 

" Yes ; are you satisfied ? " said 
Elly, looking with her bright blue- 
eyed glance. 

" He was unworthy of you," cried 
Dampier, secretly rather dismayed 
to find his advice so quickly acted up- 
on. What had he done ? would not 
that marriage, after all, have been 
the very best thing for Elly perhaps 1 
He was glad and sorry, but I think 
he would rather have been more sorry 
and less glad, and have heard that Elly 
had found a solution to all her trou- 
bles. He thought it necessary to be 
sentimental ; it was the least he could 
do, after what she had done for him. 

"Why wouldn't you let me in 
when I came to see you one day long 
ago, just before I left Paris 1 " he 
asked, suddenly. "Do you know 
what I wanted to say to you ? " 

Elly blushed up under her veil. 
." Mamma had desired Clementine to 



let no one in. Did yen not know I 
would have seen you if I could t " 

" I knew nothing of the sort," said 
Dampier, rather sadly. " I wish — 
I wish — I had known it." He for- 
got that, after all, that was not the 
real reason of his going away with- 
out speaking. He chose to imagine 
that this was the reason, — that he 
would have married Elly hut for this. 
He forgot his own careful scruples 
and hesitations ; his doubts and in- 
decision ; and now to-day he forgot 
everything, except that he was very 
sorry for Elly, and glad to give her 
a little pleasure. He did not trouble 
himself as to what people would say 
of her, — of a girl who was going 
about with a man who was neither 
her brother nor her husband. No- 
body would know her. The only 
people to fear were the people at 
home, who should never hear any- 
thing about it. He would give her 
and give himself a little happiness, 
if he could ; and he said to himself 
that he was doing a good action in 
so doing ; he would write to his aunt 
about her, he would 'be her friend and 
her doctor, and if he could bring a lit- 
tle color in those wasted cheeks and 
happiness into those sad eyes, it would 
be wicked and cruel not to do so. 

And so, like a quack doctor, as he 
was, he administered his drug, which 
soothed and dulled her pain for the 
moment, only to increase and hasten 
the progress of the cruel malady 
which was destroying her. They 
drove along past the Madeleine, along 
the broad glittering Boulevards, with 
their crowds, their wares, people 
thronging the pavements, horses and 
carriages travelling along-side with 
them ; the world, the flesh, and the 
devil jostling and pressing past. 

" There is a theatre," cried Elly, 
as they came to a sudden stop. " I 
wonder, shall I ever go again 1 What 
fun it used to be ! " 

" Will you come to-night"? " asked 
Dampier, smiling. " I will take care 
of you." 

Elly, who had found her good 
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spirits again, laughed and clasped 
her hands. " How I should like it ! 
Oh ! how I wish it was possible, but 
it would be quite, quite impossible." 

" Have you come to think such 
vanities wrong 1 " said Dampier. 

" Not wrong. Where is the harm ? 
Only unattainable. Imagine Ma- 
dame Jacob; think of the dragons, 
who would tear me to pieces if they 
found me out, — of Anthony, — of 
my stepfather."' 

" You need not show them the 
play-bill," said Dampier, laughing. 
" You will be quite sure of not meet- 
ing any of the pasteurs there. Could 
not you open one of those barred win- 
dows and jump out ? I would come 
with a ladder of ropes, if you will let 
me" 

" I should not want a ladder of 
ropes," said Elly ; " the windows 
are quite close to the ground. What 
fun it would be ! but it is quite, quite 
impossible, of course." 

Dampier said no more. He told 
the driver to turn back, and to stop 
at the Louvre ; and he made her get 
out, and took her up stairs into the 
great golden hall with the tall win- 
dows, through which you can see the 
Seine as it rushes under the bridges, 
and the light as it falls on the ancient 
stately quays and houses, on the 
cathedral, on the towers of Paris. It 
was like enchantment to Elly ; all 
about the atmosphere was golden, 
was bewitched. She was eagerly 
drinking her cup of happiness to the 
dregs, she was in a sort of glamour. 
She hardly could believe that this 
was herself. 

They went and sat down on the 
great round sofa in the first room, 
opposite the " Marriage of Cana," 
with " St. Michael killing the Drag- 
on " on one side, and the green pale 
wicked woman staring at them from 
behind : the pale woman with the 
unfathomable face. Elly kept turn- 
ing round every now and then, fasci- 
nated by her cold eyes. Dampier 
was a connoisseur, and fond of pic- 
tures, and he told Elizabeth all about 



those which he liked best; told her 
about the painters, — about their 
histories. She was very ignorant, 
and scarcely knew the commonest 
stories. How she listened, how she 
treasured up his words, how she re- 
membered, in after days, every tone 
as he spoke, every look in his kind 
eyes ! He talked when he should 
have been silent, looked kind when 
he should have turned his eyes away. 
What cruel kindness! what* fatal 
friendship ! He imagined she liked 
him ; he knew it, indeed : but he 
fancied that she liked him and loved 
him in the same quiet way in which 
he loved her, — hopelessly, regret- 
fully, resignedly. As he walked by 
her side along these wonderful galler- 
ies, now and then it occurred to him 
that, perhaps, after, all, it was scarce- 
ly wise; but he put the thought 
quickly away, as I have said already, 
and blinded himself, and said, surely 
it was right. They were standing 
before a. kneeling abbess in white 
flannel, painted by good old Philip 
of Champagne, and laughing at her 
droll looks and her long nose, when 
Sir John, happening to turn round, 
saw his old acquaintance De Vaux 
coming directly towards them, with 
his eye-glasses stuck over his nose, 
and his nose in the air. He came 
up quite close, stared at the abbess, 
and walked on without apparently 
seeing or recognizing them. Elly 
had not turned her head, but Dampier 
drew a long breath when he was 
gone. Elly wondered to see him 
lookkag so grave when she turned 
round with a smile and made some 
little joke. " I think we ought to 
go, Elly," said he. " Come, this 
place will soon be shut." 

They drove home through the busy 
street, o.nce more, through the golden 
sunset. They stopped at the corner 
by the hospital, and Elly said " Good 
by," and jumped out. As Elly was 
reluctantly turning to go away, Dam- 
pier felt that he must see her once 
more; that he couldn't part from her 
now. " Elly," he said, " I shall be 
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here at six o'clock on Friday. This 
is Tuesday, is n't it ? and we must go 
to the play just once together. Won't 
you come t Do, please, come 1 " 

" Shall I come ? I will think about 
it all to-morrow,'' said Elly, "and 
make up my mind." And then 
Dampier watched the slim little figure 
disappear under the door-way. 

Fortune was befriending Elly to- 
day. Old Francoise had left the great 
door open, and now she slipped in and 
ran up to her own room, where she 
found the key in the lock. She came 
down quite demurely to dinner when 
Lou-Lou came to summon her to the 
frugal repast. 

All dinner-time she thought about 
her scheme, and hesitated, and de- 
termined, and hesitated, and wished 
wistfully, and thqn suddenly said to 
herself that she would be happy her 
own way, come what might. " We 
will eat, drink, and be merry," said 
Elly to herself, with a little wry face at 
the cabbage, " for to-morrow we die." 

And so the silly girl almost enjoyed 
the notion of running wild in this 
reckless way. Her whole life, which 
had been so dull and wearisome before, 
glittered with strange happiness and 
bewildering hope. She moved about 
the house like a person in a dream. 
She was very silent, but that of late 
had been her habit. Madame Jacob 
looked surprised sometimes at her 
gentleness, but thought it was all 
right, and did not trouble herself about 
much else besides Tou-Tou's and 
Lou-Lou's hymns and lessons. She 
had no suspicion. She though^ that 
Elizabeth's first escapade had been a 
mere girlish freak ; of the second she 
knew nothing ; of the third not one 
dim imagination entered her head. 
She noticed that Elly did not eat, but 
she looked well and came dancing into 
the room, and she (Mme. Jacob) sup- 
posed it was all right. Was it all 
right f The whole summer nights 
Elly used to lie awak« with wide-open 
eyes, or spring from her bed, and 
stand for long hours leaning from her 
window, staring at the stars and tell- 



ing them all her story. The life she 
was leading was one of morbid ex- 
citement and feverish dreams. • 



CHAPTER VI. 

What are we sent on earth for ? Say to toil, 
Nor seek to leave the tending of the vines, 
For all the heat of day till it declines, 

And death's mild curfew shall from work 

ass oil. ' 

Madame Jacob had a friend at 
Asnieres, an old maiden lady, Tou- 
Tou's godmother, who was well-to-do 
in the world, with her .£ 200 a year, it 
was said, and who lived in a little 
Chinese pagoda by the railway. Now 
and then this old lady used to write 
and invite Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou and 
their mother to come and see her, and 
you may be sure her invitations were 
never disregarded. 

Mme. Jacob did look at Elizabeth 
rather doubtfully when she found on 
Wednesday morning the usual ill- 
spelt, ill-written little letter. But, 
after all, Tou-Tou's prospects were 
not to be endangered for the sake of 
looking after a young woman like 
Elizabeth, were she ten times more 
wayward and ill-behaved, and so the 
little girls were desired to make up 
their paquets. It was a great event 
in Mme. Jacob's eyes ; the honse 
echoed with her directions ; Erancoise 
went out to request assistance, and 
came back with a friend, who helped 
her down with the box. The little 
girls stood at the door to stop 
the omnibus, which was to take 
them to the station. They were 
off at last. The house door closed 
upon them with a satisfactory bang, 
and Elly breathed freely and ran 
through the deserted rooms, clapping 
and waving her hands, and dancing 
her steps, and feeling at last that she 
was free. And so the morning hours 
went by. Old Erancoise was not sor- 
ry either to see everybody go. She 
was sitting in the kitchen in the after- 
noon, peeling onions and potatoes, 
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when Elly came wandering in in her 
restless way, with her blue eyes shin- 
ing and her curly hair pushed back. 
What a tranquil little kitchen it was, 
with a glimpse of the court-yard out- 
side, and the cocks and the hens, and 
the poplar-trees waving in the sun- 
shine, and the old woman sittingin her 
white cap busy at her homely work. 
Elly did not think how tranquil it 
was, but said to herself, as she looked 
at Franeoise, how old she was, and 
what a strange fate hers, that she 
should be there quietly peeling onions 
at the end of her life. What a hor- 
rible fate, thought Elizabeth, to be 
sitting by one's grave, as it were, par- 
ing vegetables and cooking broth to 
the last day of one's existence. Poor 
Erancoise ! And then she said out 
loud, " Franeoise, tell me, are cooks 
like ladies ; do they get to hate their 
lives sometimes 1 Are you not tired 
to death of cooking pot-au-feu ? " 

" I am thankful to have pot-au- 
feu to cook," said Franeoise. " Mad- 
emoiselle, I should like to see you 
gplucher vegetables sometimes, as I do, 
instead of running about all day. It 
would he much better for you." 

" Ecoutez, Franeoise," said Elly, 
imploringly ; " when I am old like 
you, I will sit still by the fire ; now 
that I am young I want to run about. 
I am the only young person in this 
house. They are all old here, and 
like dead people, for they only think 
of heaven." 

" That is because they are on the 
road," said Erancoise. " Ah ! they 
are good fplks, — they are." 

" I see no merit in being good," 
Elizabeth said, crossly, sitting down 
on the table and dabbling her fingers 
in a bowl of water, which stood there ; 
" they are good because they like it. 
It amuses them, it is their way of 
thinking, t- they like to be better than 
their neighbors." 

" Fi done, Elizabeth'! " said Fran- 
poise. "You do not amuse them; 
but they are good to you. Is it 
Anthony's way of thinking when he 
bears with all your caprices ? When 



my master comes home quite worn out 
and exhausted, and trudges off again 
without so much as waiting for his 
soup, if he hears he is wanted by 
some poor person or other, does he 
go because it pleases him, or because 
he is serving the Lord in this world, 
as he hopes to serve Him in the 
next ? " 

Elly was a little ashamed, and said, 
looking down : " Have you always 
lived here with him, Franeoise ? " 

"Not I," said Franeoise; "ten 
years, that is all. But that is long 
enough to tell a good man from a bad 
one. Good people live for others, and 
don't care about themselves. I hope 
when I have known you ten years, 
that you too will be a good woman, 
mademoiselle." 

" Like Madame Jacob 1 " said 
Elly. 

Franeoise shrugged her shoulders 
rather doubtfully, and Elly sat quite 
still watching her. Was it not strange 
to be sitting there in this quiet every- 
day kitchen, with a great unknown 
world throbbing in her heart. " How 
Jittle Erancoise guesses ! " thought 
Elly ; " Franeoise, who is only 
thinking of her marmite and her 
potatoes." Elly did not know it, 
but Franeoise had a very shrewd 
suspicion of what was going on in the 
poor little passionate heart. " The 
girl is not suited here," thought the 
old woman. " If she has found some 
one, so much the better ; Clementine 
has told me something about it. If 
madame were to drive him off again, 
that would be a pity. But I saw 
them quite plainly that day I went to 
Martin, the chemist's, driving away 
in that little carriole, and I saw him 
that night when he was waiting for 
his mother." 

So old Franeoise peels potatoes, and 
Elly sits wondering and saying over 
to herself, " Good people live for 
others." Who had she ever lived for 
but for herself t Ah ! there was one 
person whom she would live and die 
for now. Ah ! at last she would be 
good. " And about the play ? " 
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thought Elly ; " shall I go, — shall I 
send him word that I will not ? There 
is no harm in a play ; why should I 
not please him and accept his kindness? 
it is not the first time that we have 
been there together. I know that 
plays are not wrong, whatever these 
stupid people say. Ah ! surely if 
happiness is sent.to me, it would be 
wicked to turn away, instead of being 
always — always grateful all my 
life." And so, though she told her- 
self that it could not be wrong to go, 
she forgot to tell herself that it was 
wrong to go with him ; her scruples 
died away. one by one ; once or twice 
she thought of being brave and stay- 
ing away, and sending a message by 
old Francoise, but she only thought 
of it. 

All day long, on Friday, she wander- 
ed about the empty house, coming and 
going, like a girl bewitched. She 
went into the garden; she picked 
flowers and pulled them to pieces, 
trying to spell out her fate ; she tried 
to make a wreath of vine-leaves, but 
got tired, and flung it away. Old 
Francoise, from her kitchen window* 
watched her standing at the grating 
and pulling at the vine ; but the old 
woman's spectacles were somewhat 
dim, and she did not see Elly's two 
bright feverish eyes and her burning 
cheeks from the kitchen window. As 
the evening drew near, Elly's cheeks 
became pale, and her courage nearly 
failed her, but she had been three days 
at home. Monsieur and Madame 
Tourneur were expected the next 
morning ; she had not seen Dampier 
for a long, long time, — so it seemed 
to her. Yes, she would go ; she did 
not care. Wrong? Right 1 It was 
neither wrong nor right, — it was 
simply impossible to keep away. She 
could not think of one reason in the 
world why she should stop. She felt 
a thousand in her heart urging, order- 
ing, compelling her to go. She went 
up to her own room after dinner, and 
began to dress, to plait, and to smooth 
her pretty curly hair. She put on a 
white dress, a black lace shawl, and 



then she found that she had no gloves. 
Some of her ancient belongings she 
kept in a drawer, but they were not 
replaced as they wore out. And Elly 
possessed diamond rings and brace- 
lets in abundance; but neither gloves, 
nor money to buy them. What did 
it matter 1 She did not think about 
it twice; she puton her shabby bonnet 
and ran down stairs. She was just 
going out, when she remembered that 
Francoise would wonder what had be- 
come of her, and so she went to the 
kitchen door, opened it a little way, 
and said, " Good night, Francoise ! 
don't disturb me to-night, I want to 
get up early to-morrow." 

Francoise, who had invited a friend 
to spend the evening, said, " Bon 
soir, mamzelle ! " rather crossly, — 
she did not like her kitchen invaded 
at all times and hours, — and then 
Elly was free to go. 

She did not get out by the window, 
there was no need for that, but she 
unfastened it, and unbarred the shut- 
ter on the inside, so that, though 
everything looked much as usual on 
the outside, she had only to push, and 
it would fly open. 

As she got to the door, her heart 
began to beat, and she stopped for 
an instant to think. Inside, here, 
where she was standing, was dulness, 
weariness, security, death ; outside, 
wonderful happiness, dangerous hap- 
piness, and life, — so it seemed to 
her. Inside were cocks and hens, 
and sermons, weary exhortations, old 
Francoise peeling her onions. Out- 
side, John Dampier waiting, the life 
she was created for, fresh air, congen- 
ial spirits, light and brightness, — and 
heaven there as well as here, thought 
Elly, clasping her hands; heaven 
spreading across the housetops as 
well as over this narrow court-vard. 
"What shall I do? Oh ! shalfl be 
forgiven ? Oh ! it will be forgiven 
me, surely, surely ! " the girl sighed, 
and, with trembling hands, she undid 
the latch and went out into the dusky 
street. 

The little carriole, as Francoise 
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called it, was waiting, a short way 
down, at the corner of the hospital ; 
and Dampier came to meet her, look- 
ing very tall and straight through the 
twilight. She wondered at his grave, 
anxious face ; but, in truth, he too 
was exceedingly nervous, though he 
would not let her know it : he was be- 
ginning to be afraid for her, and had 
resolved that he would not take her 
oat again ; it might, after all, be un- 
pleasant for them both ; he had seen 
De Vaux, and found out, to his an- 
noyance, that he had recognized them 
in the Louvre the day before, and had 
passed them by on purpose. There 
was no knowing what trouble he 
might not get poor Elly into. And, 
besides, his aunt Jean was on her 
way to Paris. She had been keeping 
house for Will Dampier, she wrote, 
and she was coming. Will was on 
his way to Switzerland, and she should 
cross with him. 

That very day John had received 
a letter from her, in answer to the one 
he had written about Elly. He had 
written it three days ago ; but he 
was not the same man he had been 
three days ago.. He was puzzled, 
and restless, and thoroughly wretched, 
that was the truth, and he was not 
used to be unhappy, and he did not 
like it. Elly's face haunted him day 
and night ; he thought of her contin- 
ually ; he tried, in vain, to forget 
her, to put her out of his mind. 
Well, on the whole, he was glad that 
his aunt was coming, and very glad 
that his mother and Lsetitia were still 
away, and unconscious of what he 
was thinking about. 

"So you did not lose courage'?" 
he said, as they were driving off. 
"How did you escape Madame Ja- 
cob ■> " 

" I have been all alone," said Elly, 
" these two days. How I found cour- 
age to come I cannot tell you. I 
don't quite believe that it is I myself 
who am here. It seems impossible. 
I don't feel like myself. I have not 
for some days past. All I know is, 
that I am certain those horrible long 



days have come to an end." John 
Dampier was frightened — he hardly 
knew why — when he heard her say 
this. 

" I hope so, most sincerely," said 
'he. "But, after all, Elly, we men 
and women are rarely contented ; and 
there are plenty of days, more or less 
tiresome, in store for me and for you, 
I hope. We must pluck up our cour- 
age and go through with them. You 
are such a sensitive, weak-minded lit- 
tle girl that you will go on breaking 
your heart a dozen times a day to the 
end of your life." 

Dampier looked very grave as he 
spoke, though it was too dark for her 
to see him. He was angry and pro- 
voked with himself, and an insane im- 
pulse came over him to knock his head 
violently against the sides of the cab. 
Insane, do I say ? It would have 
been the very best thing he could have 
done. But they drove on all the 
same : Elly in rapture. She was not 
a bit afraid now. Her spirits were 
so high and so daring that they 
would carry her through anything; 
and when she was with Dampier she 
was content to be happy, and not 
to trouble herself with vague appre- 
hensions. And she was happy now : 
her eyes danced with delight, her 
heart beat with expectation, she 
seemed to have become a child again, 
she was not like a woman any more. 

" Have you not a veil ? " said Dam- 
pier, as they stopped before the thea- 
tre. There was a great light, a crowd 
of people passing and repassing ; other 
carriages driving up. 

" No," said Elly. " What does it 
matter ? Who will know me 1 " 

" Well, make haste, Here, take 
my arm,!' said Sir John, hurriedly ; 
and he hastily sprang down and 
helped her out. 

" Look at the new moon," said El- 
ly, looking up smiling. 

" Never mind the new moon. Come, 
Elly," said Dampier. And so they 
passed on into the theatre. 

Dampier was dreading recognition. 
He had a feeling that thcv would be 
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sure to come against some one. Elly 
feared no one. When the play began 
she sat entranced, thrilling with inter- 
est, earned away. Faust was the 
piece which they were representing; 
and as each scene was played before 
her, as one change after another came 
over the piece, she was lost more and 
more in wonder. If she looked up for 
an instant it was to see John Dam- 
pier's familiar face opposite ; and then 
outside the box, with its little curtain, 
great glittering theatre-lights, crystals 
reflecting the glitter, gilding, and 
silken drapery ; everywhere hundreds 
of people, silent, and breathless too, 
with interest, with excitement. The 
music plays, the scene shifts and 
changes, melting into fresh combina- 
tions. Here is Faust. Listen to him 
as he laments his wasted life. Of 
what use is wisdom ? What does he 
care for knowledge ? A lonely man 
without one heart to love, one creature 
to cherish him. Has he not wilfully 
wasted the best years of his life ? he 
cries, in a passion of rage and indig- 
nation, — wasted them in the pursuit 
of arid science, of fruitless learning ? 
Will these tend him in his old age, 
soothe his last hours, be to him wife, 
and children, and household, and holy 
home ties 1 Will these stand by his 
bedside, and close his weary, aching 
eyes, and follow him to his grave in 
the churchyard 1 

Faust's sad complaint went straight 
to the heart of his hearers. The 
church bell was ringing up the street. 
Fathers, mothers, and children were 
wending their way obedient to its call. 
And the poor desolate old man burst 
into passionate and hopeless lamenta- 
tion. 

It was all so real to Elly that she 
almost began to cry herself. She was 
so carried away by the play, by this 
history of Faust and of Margaret, that 
it was in vain Dampier begged her to 
be careful, to sit back in the shade of 
the curtain, and not to lean forward 
too eagerly. She would draw back 
for a minute or two, and then by de- 
grees arlvr.nco her pretty, breathless 



head, turning to him every now and 
then. It was like a dream to her. 
Like a face in a dream, too, did she 
presently recognize the face of De 
Vaux, her former admirer, opposite, 
in one of the boxes. But Margaret 
was coming into the chapel with her 
young companions, and Elly was too 
much interested to think of what he 
would think of her. Just at that mo- 
ment it was Margaret who seemed to 
her to be the important person in the 
world. 

De Vaux was of a different opin- 
ion : he looked towards them once or 
twice, and at the end of the second 
act, Dampier saw him get up and 
leave his seat. Sir John was pro- 
voked and annoyed beyond measure. 
He did not want him, De Vaux least 
of all people in the world. Every 
moment he felt as he had never felt 
before, — how wrong it was to have 
brought Elly, whom he was so fond 
of, into such a situation. For a mo- 
ment he was undecided, and then he 
rose, biting his lips, and opened the 
door of the box, hoping to intercept 
him; but there was his Mephis- 
topheles, as ill-luck would have it, 
standing at the door ready to come 
in. 

" I thought I could not be mis- 
taken," De Vaux began, with a 
smirk, bowing, and looking signifi- 
cantly from one to the other. " Did 
you see me in the gallery of the 
Louvre the other day 1 " 

Elly blushed up very red, and Dam- 
pier muttered an oath as he caught 
sight of the other man's face. He 
was smiling very disagreeably. John 
glanced a second time, hesitated, and 
then said, suddenly and abruptly. - 
" No, you are not mistaken. This is 
Miss Gilmour, my fiancie, M. de 
Vaux. I dare say you are surprised 
that I should have brought her to the 
play. It is the custom in our coun- 
try." He did not dare look at 
Elly as he spoke. Had he known 
what else to say he would have sail 
it. 

De Vaux was q-ite satisfied, r.-'.A 
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instantly assumed a serious and im- 
portant manner. The English miss 
was to him the most extraordinary 
being in creation, and he would be- 
lieve anything you liked to tell him 
of her. He was prepared to sit down 
in the vacant chair by Elizabeth, 
and make himself agreeable to her. 

The English miss was scarcely 
aware of his existence. Faust, Mar- 
garet, had been the whole world to 
her a minute ago. Where was she 
now t . . . . where were they ? . . . . 
Was she the actress ' and were they 
the spectators looking on 1 . . . . 
Was that the Truth which he had 
spoken 1 Did he mean it % Was 
there such wonderful, wonderful hap- 
piness in store for a poor little wretch 
like herself ? Ah ! could it be, — 
could it be true ? Her whole soul 
shone in her trembling eyes, as she 
looked up for one instajit, and up- 
turned her flashing, speaking, beam- 
ing face. Dampier was very pale, 
and was looking vacantly at the stage. 
Margaret was weeping, for her troubles 
had begun. Mephistopheles was 
laughing, and De Vaux chatting on 
in an agreeable manner with his hat 
between his knees. After some time, 
he discovered that they were not pay- 
ing attention to one single word he 
was saying; upon which he rose in 
an empresse manner, wished them 
good by politely, and went away very 
well pleased with his own good breed- 
ing. And then, when he was gone, 
when the door was shut, when they 
were alone together, there was a si- 
lence, and Elly leaned her head against 
the side of the box ; she was trem- 
bling so that she could not sit up. 
And Dampier, looking white and 
gray in the face somehow, said, in an 
odd, harsh voice : — 

" Elly, you must not mind what I 
was obliged to say just now. You see, 
my dear child, that it does n't do. I 
ought never to have brought you, and 
I could think of no better way to get 
out of my scrape than to tell him that 
lie." 

" It was — it was a lie * " repeat- 



ed Elly, slowly raising herself up- 
right. 

" What could I do V Sir John 
continued, very nervously and exceed- 
ingly agitated. "Elly, my dear little 
girl, I could not let him think you 
were out upon an unauthorized esca- 
pade. We all know how it is, but he 
does not. You must, you do forgive 
me, — only say you do." 

" And it is not true ? " said Elly, 
once more, in a bewildered piteous 
way. 

"I — I belong to Lsetitia. Itwas 
settled before we came abroad," fal- 
tered Dampier ; and he just looked 
at her once, and then he turned away. 
And the light was gone out of her 
face ; all the sparkle, the glitter, the 
amazement of happiness. Just as 
this shining theatre, now full of life, 
of light, of excitement, would be in a 
few hours black, ghastly, and void. 
John Dampier did not dare to look 
at her again, — he hesitated, he was 
picking- and choosing the words which 
should be least cruel, least insulting ; 
and while he was still choking and 
fumbling, he heard a noise outside, a 
whispering, as the door flew open. 
Elly looked up and gave a little low 
plaintive cry, and two darkling,ifrown- 
ing men in black coats came into the 
box. 

They were the Pasteurs Boulot and 
Tourneur. 

Who cares to witness, who cares to 
read, who cares to describe, scenes such 
as these ? Reproach, condemnation, 
righteous wrath, and indignation, and 
then one crushed, bewildered, almost 
desperate little heart. 

She was hurried out into the night 
air. She had time to say good by, 
not one other word. He had not 
stretched out a hand to save her. The 
play was going on, all the people were 
sitting in their places, one or two 
looked up as she passed by the open 
doors. Then 'they came out into the 
street; the stars were all gone, the 
night was black with clouds, and a 
heavy rain was pouring down u pon the 
earth. The drops fell wet upon her 
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bare, uncovered head. " Go under 
shelter," said the Pasteur Boulot ; 
but she paid no heed, and in a minute 
a cab came up, the two men clasped 
each other's hands in the peculiar si- 
lent way to which they were used. 
Boulot walked away. And Elly 
found herself alone, inside the damp 
vehicle, driving over the stones. Her 
stepfather had got upon the box : he 
was in a fury of indignation, so that 
he could not trust himself to be with 
her. 

His indignation was not what she 
most feared. Another torturing doubt 
filled her whole heart. Her agony 
of hopelessness was almost unendur- 
able: she was chilled through and 
through, but she did not heed it, — and 
faint, and sick, and wearied, but too 
unhappy to care. Unhappy is hardly 
the word, — bewilderment, a sort of 
crushed dull misery, would better de- 
scribe her state. She felt little re- 
morse : she had done wrong, but not 
very wrong, she thought. She sat 
motionless in the corner of the jolting 
cab, with the rain beating in at the 
open window, as they travelled 
through the black night and the 
splashing streets. 

By what unlucky chance had M. 
Boulot been returning home along 
the Boulevards about half past seven 
at the very moment when Elly, jump- 
ing from the carriage, stopped to look 
up at the little new moon ? He, poor 
man, could hardly believe his eyes. 
He did not believe them, and went 
home wondering, and puzzling, and 
asking himself if that audacious girl 
could be so utterly lost as to set her 
foot in that horrible den of iniquity. 
Ah ! it was impossible ; it was some 
one strangely like her. She could 
not be so lost, so perverted. But 
the chances were still against Elly ; 
for when he reached the modest little 
apartment where he lived, his maid- 
servant told him that* M. Tourneur 
had been there some time, and was 
waiting to see him. And there in 
the study, reading by the light of the 
green lamp, sat Tourneur, with his 



low-crowned hat lying on the fcclo. 
He had come up on some business 
connected with an appointment he 
wanted to obtain for Anthony. His 
wife was to follow him next day, he 
said, and then he and Boulot full to 
talking over their affairs and An- 
thony's prospects and chances. 

" foor Anthony, he has been sorely 
tried and proved of late," said his fa- 
ther. "Elizabeth will never make 
him happy." 

" Never — never — never ! " cried 
Boulot. " Elizabeth ! — she ! — the 
last person in the world a pastor ought 
to think of as a wife ! " 

" If she were more like her mother/' 
sighed Tourneur. 

" Ah ! that would be different," 
said Boulot; " but the girl causes me 
deep anxiety, my friend. Hers is, I 
fear, an unconverted spirit. Her 
heart is of this world ; she requires 
much earnest teaching. Did you 
take her to Fontainebleau with 
you % " 

" She would not come," said Tour- 
neur ; " she is at home with my .sister, 
Madame Jacob ; or rather by herself, 
for my sister went away a day or two 
ago." 

" Tourneur, you do not do wisely 
to leave that girl alone; she is not to 
be trusted," said the other, suddenly 
remembering all his former doubts. 
And so, when Tourneur asked what 
he meant, he told him what he had 
seen. The mere suspicion was a blow 
for our simple-minded pasteur. He 
loved Elly ; with all her wayward- 
ness, there was a look in her eyes 
which nobody could resist. In his 
heart of hearts he liked her better for 
a daughter-in-law than any one of the 
decorous young women who were in 
the habit of coming to be catechised 
by him. But to think that she had 
deceived him, to think that she had 
forgotten herself so far, forgotten his 
teaching, his wishes, his firm convic- 
tions, sinned so outrageously ! Ah, it 
was too much ; it was impossible, it 
was unpardonable. He fired up, and 
in an agitated voice said it eotild not 
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be ;. that he knew her to be inca- 
pable of such horrible conduct, and 
then, seizing his hat, he rushed down 
stairs and called a carriage which hap- 
pened to be passing by. 

" Where are you going ? " asked 
Boulot, who had followed him, some- 
what alarmed. 

" I am going home, to see that she 
is there. Safe in her room, and shel- 
tered under her parents' roof, I hum- 
bly pray. Far away from the snares 
and dangers and temptations of the 
world." 

Alas ! poor Elly was not at home, 
peacefully resting or reading by the 
lamplight. Francoise, to be sure, 
told them she was in bed, and Tour- 
neur went hopefully to her door and 
knocked : — 

" Elly," he cried, " mon enfant ! 
6tes-vous la, ma fille 1 Repondez, 
Elizabeth ! " and he shook the door in 
his agitation. 

Old Francoise was standing by, 
holding the candle, Boulot was lean- 
ing against the wall. But there came 
no answer. The sile"hce struck chill. 
Tourneur's face was very pale, his 
lips were drawn, and his eyes gleam- 
ed as he raised his head. He went 
away for a minute and came 
back with a little tool ; it did not take 
long to force back the lock, ■ — the 
door flew open, and there was the 
empty room all in disorder ! In 
silence truly, but emptiness is not 
peace always, silence is not tran- 
quillity ; a horrible dread and terror 
came over poor Tourneur ; Francoise's 
hand, holding the light, began to 
tremble guiltily. Boulot was dread- 
fully shocked : — 

" My poor friend ! my poor friend ! " 
he began. 

Tourneur put his hand to his 
head : — 

" How has this come to pass, — 
am I to blame ? " said he. " Oh ! un- 
happy girl, what has she done ? — how 
has she brought this disgrace upon 
us ? " and he fell on his knees by the 
bedside, and buried his head in the 
clothes, — kneeling there praying for 



Elly where she had so often knelt 

and poured out all her sad heart 

Elly, at that minute, — sitting in 
the little box, wondering, delighted, 
thrilling with interest, with pleasure, 

— did not guess what a strange scene 
was taking place in her own room at 
home ; she did not once think of what 
trouble, what grief, she was- causing 
to others, and to herself, poor child, 
most of all. Only a few minutes 
more, — all the music would cease 
abruptly for her ; all the lights go 
out ; all the sweetness turn to gall 
and to bitterness. Nearer and nearer 
comes the sad hour, the cruel awaken- 
ing ; dream on still for a few happy 
minutes, poor Elly ! — nearer and 
nearer come these two angry silent 
men, in their black, sombre clothes, 

— nearer and nearer the cruel spoken 
word which will chill, crush, and 
destroy. Elizabeth's dreams lasted a 
little longer, and then she awoke at 
last. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poor corpse where my bones shall be 
thrown. 
A thousand, thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me, oh ! where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 

To weep there. 

It was on the evening of the Mon- 
day after that Miss Dampier arrived 
in Paris, with her bonnet-box, her 
knitting, her carpet-bag. She drove 
to Meurice's, and hired a room, and 
then she asked the servants there who 
knew him whether Sir John Dampier 
was still staying in the house. They 
said he had left the place some time 
before, but that he had called twice 
that day to ask if she had arrived. 
And then Miss Dampier, who always 
liked to make herself comfortable and 
at home, went up to her room, had 
the window opened, light brought, 
and ordered some tea. She was sitting 
at the table in her cap, in her comfort- 
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able black gown, with her knitting, 
her writing-desk, her books, all set 
out about the room. She was pour- 
ing out tea for herself, and looking as 
much at home as if she had lived there 
for months, when the door opened, 
and her nephew walked in. She was 
delighted to see him. 

" My dear Jack, how good of you 
to come ! " said the old lady, looking 
up at him, and holding out her hand. 
" But you don't look well. You 
have been sitting up late and racket- 
ing. Will you have some tea to re- 
fresh you ? I will treat you to any- 
thing you like." 

"Ah, don't make jokes," said 
Dampier. " I am very unhappy. 
Look here, I have got into the most 
horrible scrape ; and not myself only." 
And the room shook, and the tea- 
table rattled, as he went pacing up 
and down the room with heavy foot- 
steps. "I want to behave like a 
gentleman, and I wake up one morn- 
ing and find myself a scoundrel. Do 
you see 1 " 

" Tell me about it, my dear/' said 
Miss Dampier, quietly. 

And then poor John burst out and 
told all his story, confounding him- 
self, and stamping, flinging himself 
about into one chair after another. 
" I meant no harm," he said. " I 
wanted to give her a little pleasure, 
and this is the end. I think I have 
broken her heart, and those pasteurs 
have murdered her by this time. 
They won't let me see her ; Tourneur 
almost ordered me out of the house. 
Annt Jean, do say something; do 
have an opinion." 

" I wish your cousin was here," 
said Miss Dampier ; " he is the par- 
son of the family, and bound to give 
us all good advice; let me write to 
him, Jack. I have a certain reliance 
on Will's good sense." 

" I won't have Will interfering with 
my affairs," cried the other, testily. 
" And you — you will not help me, 
I see?" 

" I will go and see Elizabeth," said 
Miss Dampier, " to-night, if you 



like. I am very, very sorry for .her, 
and for you too, John. What more 
can I say ? Come again in an hour, 
and I will tell you what I think." 

So Miss Dampier was as good as 
her word, and set off on her pilgrim- 
age, and drove along the lighted 
streets, and then past the cab-stand 
and the hospital to the house with 
the shuttered windows. Her own 
heart was very sad as she got out of 
the carriage and rang at the bell. 
But looking up by chance, she just 
saw a gleam of light which came 
from one of the upper windows and 
played upon the wall. She took this 
as a good omen, and said to herself 
that all would be well. Do you be- 
lieve in omens'? The light came 
from a room where Elly was lying 
asleep, and dreaming gently, — calm, 
satisfied, happy for once, heedless of 
the troubles and turmoils and anx- 
ieties of the waking people all round 
about her. She looked very pale, her 
hands were loosely clasped, the light 
was in the window, flickering ; and 
meanwhile, beneath the window, in 
the street, Miss Dampier stood wait- 
ing under the stars. She did not 
know that Elly saw her in her dim 
dreams, and somehow fancied that 
she was near. 

The door opened at last. How 
black the courtyard looked behind 
it ! " What do you want ? " said 
Clementine, in a hiss. " Who is 
it?" 

" I want to know how Miss Gil- 
mour is," said Miss Dampier, quite 
humbly, " and to see Monsieur or 
Madame Tourneur." 

" Vous etes Madame Dampierre," 
said Clementine. " Madame est oc- 
cupee. Elle ne recoit pas." 

" When will she be disengaged % " ' 
said the old lady. 

" Ma foi ! " said Clementine, 
shrugging her shoulders, " that I can- 
not tell you. She has desired me to 
say that she does not wish to see 
anybody." And the door was shut 
with a bang. Elly woke up, startled 
from her sleep ; and old Francoise, 
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happening to come into the room, 
carried the candle away. 

Miss 1) ampier went home very sad 
and alarmed, she scarcely knew why. 
She wrote a tender little letter to 
Elly next day. It was : — 

" Dear Child, — You must let 
me come and see you. We are very 
unhappy, John and I, to think that 
his imprudence has caused you such 
trouble. He does not know how to 
beg you to forgive him, — you and 
M. Tourneur and your mother. He 
should have known better ; he has 
been unpardonably thoughtless, but 
he is nearly broken-hearted about it. 
He has been engaged to Lsetitia for 
three or four months, and you know 
how long she has loved him. Dearest 
Elly, you must let me come and see 
you, and perhaps one day you may 
be trusted to the care of an old wo- 
man, and you will come home with 
me for a time, and brighten my lonely 
little house. 

Your affectionate old' friend, 

" Jean Dampier." 

But to this there came no answer. 
Miss Dampier went again and could 
not get in. She wrote to Madame 
Tourneur, who sent back the letter un- 
opened. John Dampier walked about, 
pale and haggard and remorseful. 

One evening he and his aunt were 
dining in the public room of the hotel, 
and talking over this affair, when the 
waiter came and told them that a 
gentleman wanted to speak to Miss 
Dampier, and the old lady got up and 
went out of the room. She came 
back in an instant, looking very agi- 
tated. " John ! " she said, — "0 
John ! " and then began to cry. She 
could not speak for a minute, while 
he, quite frightened for his part, has- 
tily went to the door. A tall young 
man was standing there, wrapped in 
a loose coat, who looked into his face 
and said : — 

" Are you Sir John Dampier f 
My sister Elizabeth would like to see 
yon again. I have come for you." 



" Your sister Elizabeth ! " said 
Dampier, looking surprised. 

The other man's face changed as 
he spoke again. " I am Anthony 
Tourneur ; I have come to fetch you, 
because it is her wish, and she is dy- 
ing, we fear." 

The two men- stood looking at one 
another for one horrible moment, 
then Dampier slowly turned his face 
round to the wall. In that one in- 
stant all that cruel weight which had 
almost crushed poor Elly to death 
came and fell upon his broad shoul- 
ders, better able, in truth, to bear it, 
than she had ever been. 

He looked up at last. " Have I 
done this ? " said he to Tourneur, in 
a sort of hoarse whisper. " I meant 
for the best." 

" I don't know what you have 
done," said the other, vefy sadly. 
"Life and death are not in your hands 
or mine. Let us pray that our mis- 
takes may be forgiven us. Are you 
ready now 3 " 

Elly's visions had come to an end. 
The hour seemed to ba very near 
when she should awake from the 
dream of life. Dim figures of her 
mother, her stepfather,, of old Fran- 
coise, came and stood by her bedside. 
But how far off they appeared ; how 
distant their voices sounded ! Old 
Franeoise came into her room the 
morning after Elly had been brought 
home, with some message from Tour- 
neur, desiring her to come down 
stairs and speak to him : he had been 
lying awake all night, thinking what 
he should say to her, praying for 
her, imploring grace, so that he 
should be allowed to touch the re- 
bellious spirit, to point out all its 
errors, to bring it to the light. And 
meanwhile, Elly, the rebellious spirit, 
sat by her bedside in a sort of bewil- 
dered misery. She scarcely told her- 
self why she was so unhappy. She 
wondered a little that there was agony 
so great to be endured ; she had 
never conceived its existence before. 
Was he gone forever, — was it Lseti- 
tia whom he cared for 1 " You know 
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that I belong to Lsetitia," he Fad 
said. How could it be ? all heaven 
and earth would cry out against it. 
Lastitia's, — Lsetitia, who cared so 
little, who was so pale, and so cold, 
and so indifferent ? How could he 
speak such cruel words ? shame, 
shame ! that she should be so made 
to suffer. " A poor little thing like 
me," said Elly, " lonely and friend- 
less and heart-broken." The pang 
was so sharp that it seemed to her 
like physical pain, and she moaned, 
and winced, and shivered under it, — 
was it she herself or another person 
that was here in the darkness ? She 
was cold too, and yet burning with 
thirst ; she groped her way to the jug, 
and poured out a little water, and 
drank with eager gulps. Then she 
began to take off her damp clothes ; 
but it tired her, and she forgot to go 
on ; she dropped her cloak upon the 
floor and flung herself upon the bed, 
with a passionate outcry. Her mouth 
was dry and parched, her throat was 
burning, her hands were burning too. 
In the darkness she seemed to see his 
face, and Lsfetitia's glaring at her, and 
she turned sick and giddy at the 
sight ; presently, not theirs only, but 
a hundred others, — Tourneur's, 
Boulot's, Faust's, and Mephistophe- 
les's, — crowding upon her and glar- 
ing furiously. She fell into a short, 
uneasy sleep once, and woke up with 
a moa!n as the hospital clock struck 
three. The moon was shining into 
her room, ineffably gray, chill, and 
silent, and as she woke, a horror, a 
terror, came over her, — her heart 
scarcely beat ; she seemed to be sink- 
ing and dying away. She thought 
with a thrill that her last hour was 
come ; the terror seemed to bear down 
upon her, nearer and closer and irre- 
sistible, — and then she must have 
fallen back senseless upon her bed. 
And so when Francoise came with a 
message in the morning, which was 
intended to frighten the rebellious 
spirit into submission, she found it 
gone, safe, far away from reproach, 
from angry chiding, and the poor lit- 



tle body lying lifeless, burnt with 
fierce fever, and racked with dull 
pain. All that day Elly was scarcely 
sensible, lying in a sort of stupor. 
Francoise, with tender hands, un- 
dressed her and laid her within the 
sheets ; Tourneur came and stood by 
the poor child's bedside. He had 
brought a doctor, who was bending 
over her. 

" It is a sort of nervous fever," 
said the doctor, " and I fear there that 
is some inward inflammation as well ; 
she is very ill. This must have been 
impending for some time past." 

Tourneur stood with clasped hands 
and a heavy heart, watching the 
changes as they passed over the poor 
little face. Who was to blame in 
this ? He had not spoken one word 
to her the night before. Was it 
grief? was it repentance? Ah me! 
Elly was dumb now, and conld not 
answer. All his wrath was turned 
against Dampier; for Elly he only 
felt the tenderest concern. But he 
was too unhappy just now to think 
of his anger. He went for Madame 
Tourneur, who came back and set to 
work to nurse her daughter; but she 
was frightened and agitated, and 
seemed scarcely to know what she 
was about. On the morning of the 
second day, contrary to the doctor's 
expectations, Elly recovered her con- 
sciousness ; on the third day she was 
better. And when Tourneur came 
into the room, she said to him with 
one of her old pretty, sad smiles : 
" You are very angry with me, are 
you not? You think I ought not 
to have gone to the play with John 
Dampier ? " 

"Ah, my child," said Tourneur, 
with a long-drawn, shivering sigh, " I 
am too anxious to be angry." 

"Did he promise to marry you, 
Elly ? " said Madame Tourneur, who 
was sitting by her bedside. She was 
looking so eagerly for an answer that 
she did not see her husband's look of 
reproach. 

" How could he ? " said Elly, sim- 
ply. "He is going to marry Lsetitia." 
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" Tell me, my child," said Tour- 
neur, gently taking her hand, " how 
often did you go with him ? " 

" Three times," Elly answered, 
faintly. " Once to the Bois, and once 
to the Louyre, and then that last 
time," and she gasped for breath. 
Tourncur did not answer, but bent 
down gently, and kissed her forehead. 

It was on that very day that Dam- 
pier called. Elly seemed somehow to 
know that he was in the house. She 
got excited, and began to wander, and 
to call him by his name. Tourneur 
heard her, and turned pale, and set 
his teeth as he went down to speak to 
Sir John. In the evening the girl 
was better, and Anthony arrived from 
the south. And I think it was on the 
fifth day that Elly told Anthony that 
she wanted to see Dampier once 
again. 

" You can guess how it has been," 
she said, " and I love him still, but 
not as I did. Anthony, is it not 
strange ? Perhaps one is selfish when 
one is dying. But I want to see him 
— just once again. Everything is so 
changed. I cannot understand why 
I have been so unhappy all this time. 
Anthony, I have wasted all my life; 
I have made nobody happy, — not even 
you." 

" You have made me love you, and 
that has been my happiness," said An- 
thony. " I have been very unhappy 
too ; but I thank Heaven for having 
known you, Elly." 

Elly thought that she had but a 
little time left. What was there in 
the solemn nearness of death that had 
changed her so greatly t She had no 
terror : she was ready to lie down and 
go to sleep like a tired child in its 
mother's arms. Worldly! we call 
some folks worldly, and truly they 
have lived for to-day and cared for 
to-day ; but for them, as for us, the 
great to-morrow comes, and then they 
cease to be worldly, — is it not so t 
Who shall say that such and such a 
life is wasted, is purposeless ? that 
such and such minds are narrow, are 
mean, are earthly 1 The day comes, 



dawning freshly and stilly, like any 
other day in all the year, when the 
secret of their life is ended, and the 
great sanctification of Death is theirs. 

Boulot came to see Tourneur, over 
whom he had great influence, and 
insisted upon being shown to Eliza- 
beth's bedside. She put out her hand 
and said, " How d'ye do, Monsieur 
Boulot 1 " very sweetly, but when he 
had talked to her for some little time, 
she stopped him and said : " You 
cannot know how near these things 
seem, and how much more great and 
awful and real they are, when you 
are lying here like me, than when you 
are standing by another person's sick- 
bed. Nobody can speak of them to 
me as they themselves speak to me." 
She said it so simply, with so little 
intention of offence, that Boulot 
stopped in the midst of his little ser- 
mon, and said farewell quite kindly 
and gently. And then, not long after 
he was gone, Anthony came back with 
the Dampiers. 

They walked up the wooden stairs 
with hearts that ached sorely enough. 
Miss Dampier was calm and composed 
again ; . she had stood by many a 
death-bed, — she was expecting to go 
herself before very long, — but John 
was quite unnerved. Little Elly, 
whom he had pitied and looked down 
upon and patronized, was she to be 
to him from this minute a terror, a 
lifelong regret and remorse ? — he 
could hardly summon courage to walk 
into the room when the door was 
opened and Anthony silently motioned 
him to pass through it. 

And yet there was nothing very 
dreadful. A pale, sweet face lying on 
the little white bed ; the gentle eyes, 
whose look he knew so well, turned 
expectantly towards him ; a cup with 
some flowers ; a little water in a glass 
by the bedside ; an open window ; the 
sun setting behind the poplar-trees. 

Old Francoise was sitting in the 
window, sewing ; the birds were twit- 
tering outside. JohnDampierthought 
it strange that death should come in 
this familiar guise, — tranquilly, with 
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the sunset, the rustling leaves of the 
trees, the scent of the geraniums in the 
court helow, the cackle of the hens, 
the stitching of a needle, — he almost 
envied Elly, lying resting at the end 
of her journey : Elly, no longer the 
silly little girl he had laughed at, 
chided, and played with, — she was 
wise now, in his eyes. 

She could not talk much, but what 
she said was in her own voice and in 
her old manner, — " You kind peo- 
ple, to come and see me," she said, 
and beckoned to them to approach 
nearer. 

Miss Dampier gave her nephew a 
warning touch, she saw how agitated 
he was, and was afraid that he would 
disturb Elizabeth. But what would 
he not have done for her ? He con- 
trolled himself, and spoke quietly, in 
a low voice : — 

" I am very grateful to you, dear 
Elly, for sending for me. I was long- 
ing to hear about you. I want to 
ask you to forgive me for the ill I 
have done you. I want to tell you 
just once that I meant no harm, only 
it was such a pleasure to myself that 
I persuaded myself it was right. I 
know you will forgive me. All my 
life I will bless you." And his head 
fell as he spoke. 

" What have I to forgive ? " fal- 
tered Elly. " It seems so long ago ! 
— Faust and Margaret, and those 
pleasant drives. Am I to forgive you 
because I loved you 1 That was a 
sort of madness ; but it is gone. I 
love you still, dear John, but differ- 
ently. I am not mad now, but in 
mv senses. If I get well, how changed 
it will be — if I die — " 

If she died ? Dampier, hating 
himself all the while, thought, with 
a chill pang, that here would be a 
horrible solution to all his perplexi- 
ties. Perhaps Elly guessed some- 
thing of what was passing in his mind, 
for she gave him her hand once more, 
and faltered : — 

" My love to Lsetitia," and, as she 
spoke, she raised her eyes, with the 
old familiar look in them. 



It was more than he could bear ; 
he stooped and kissed her frail, burn- 
ing fingers, and then, with scorched, 
quivering lips, turned aside and went 
softly out of the room. Anthony and 
Madame Tourneur were standing out- 
side, and as Dampier passed she 
looked at him piteously, and her lips 
trembled too, but she did not speak. 
It seemed to him somehow — only 
he was thinking of other things — as 
if Elly's good and bad angels were 
waiting there. He himself passed on 
with a hanging head ; what could he 
say to justify himself? — his sorrow 
was too real to be measured out into 
words, his penitence greater almost 
than the offence had been. Even 
Tourneur, whom he met in the court- 
yard, almost forgave him as he 
glanced at the stricken face that was 
passing out of his house into the 
street. 

After he was gone, Elly began to 
wander. Erancoise, who had never 
taken such a bad view of Elly's con- 
dition as the others, and who strongly 
disapproved of all this leave-taking, 
told Miss Dampier that if they wanted 
to kill her outright, "they need only 
let in all Paris to stare at her, as they 
had been doing for the last two days ; 
and Miss Dampier, meekly taking 
the hint, rose in her turn to go. But 
Elly, from her bed, knew that she 
was about to leave her, and cried out 
piteously, and stretched out her hands, 
and clutched at her gown. 

"Eaut rester," whispered Eran- 
coise. 

" I mean to stay," said Miss Dam- 
pier, after, a moment's deliberation, 
sitting down at the bedside and unty- 
ing her bonnet. 

Under her bonnet she wore a little 
prim cap, with loops of gray ribbon ; 
out of her pocket she pulled her knit- 
ting and a pair of mittens. She folded 
up her mantlet and put it away ; she 
signed to Erancoise to leave her in 
charge. When Tourneur came in he 
found her installed, and as much at 
home as if she were there by rights. 
Elly wished it, she told him, and she 
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would stay were ten pasteurs opposed 
to it. 

Tourneur reluctantly consented at 
last, much against his will. It 
seemed to him that her mother ought 
to be Elly's best nurse, but Madame 
Tourneur eagerly implored him to 
let Miss Dampier remain ; she seemed 
strangely scared and helpless, and 
changed and odd. " 0, if you will 
only make her well ! " said she to the 
old Scotchwoman. 

" How can I make her well ? " 
Miss Dampier answered. " I will 
try and keep her quiet, that is the 
chief thing ; and if M. Tourneur will 
let me, I should like to send for my 
old friend, Dr. Benin." 

And her persistency overcame 
Tourneur's bewildered objections ; her 
quiet good sense and determination 
carried the day. Doctor Bertin came, 
and the first doctor went off in a 
huff, and Elly lay tossing on her bed. 
What a weary rack it was to her, 
that little white bed ! There she lay, 
scorched and burning, — consumed by 
a fierce fire. There she lay through 
the long days and the nights, as they 
followed one by one, waiting to know 
the end. Not one of them dared 
think what that end might be. Doc- 
tor Bertin himself could not tell how 
this queer illness might turn ; such 
fevers were sometimes caused by men- 
tal disquietude, he said. Of infection 
there was no fear ; he came day after 
day, and stood pitifully by the bed- 
side. He had seen her once before 
in her brilliance and health ; he had 
never cared for her as he did now 
that she was lying prostrate and 
helpless in their hands. 

Madame Jacob had carried off her 
children at the first alarm of fever ; 
the house was kept darkened and cool 
and quiet ; and patient Miss Dampier 
sat waiting in the big chair for good 
or for ill fortune. Sometimes of an 
evening she would creep down stairs 
and meet her nephew in the street out- 
side and bring him news. 

And besides John, there was poor 
Anthony wandering about the house, 
8 



wretched, anxious, and yet resigned. 
Often, as a boy, he had feared death ; 
the stern tenets to which he belonged 
made him subject to its terrors, but 
now it seemed to him so simple a 
thing to die, that he wondered at his 
own past fears. Elly thought it a 
simple thing to die, but of this fever 
she was weary, — of this cruel pain and 
thirst and misery ; she would moan a 
little, utter a few complaining words, 
and wander off into delirium again. 
She had been worse than usual one 
evening, the fever higher. It was a 
bad account that Miss Dampier had 
to give the doctor when he came, to 
the anxious people waiting for news. 
All night long Elly's kind nurse sat 
patiently in the big arm-chair, knit- 
ting, as was her way, or sometimes 
letting the needles fall into her lap, 
and sitting still with clasped hands 
and a wistful heart. The clocks of 
the city struck the dark hours as they 
passed, — were these Elly's last upon 
earth ? Jean Dampier sadly won- 
dered. The stars set behind the pop- 
lar-trees, a night-breeze came shiver- 
ing now and then through the open 
window. The night did not appear 
so very long ; it seemed hastening by, 
dark and silent, relentless to -the 
wearied nurse; for presently, before 
she knew it almost, it seemed as if the 
dawn had begun ; and somehow, as 
she was watching still, she fell asleep 
for a little. While she slept the 
shadows began to tremble and fade, 
and fly hither and thither in the death- 
like silence of the early morning, and 
when she awoke it was with a start 
and a chill terror, coming, she knew 
not whence. She saw that the room 
was gray, and black no longer. Her 
heart began to beat, and with a ter- 
rified glance she looked round at the 
bed where Elly was lying. 

She looked once, and then again, 
and then suddenly her trembling 
hands were clasped in humblest 
thanksgiving, and the gray head bent 
lower and lower. 

There was nothing to fear any 
more. Elly was sleeping quietly on 
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her pillow, the fiery spots had faded 
out of her cheeks, her skin looked 
fresh and moist, the fever had left her. 
Death had not yet laid his cold hand 
on the poor little prey, he had not 
come while the nurse was sleeping, — 
he had not called her as yet. I speak 
in this way from long habit and fool- 
ishness. For, in truth, had he come, 
would it have been so sad, would it 
have been so hard a fate, — would it 
have been Death with his skeleton's 
head, and his theatrical grave-clothes, 
and his scythe, and his hour-glass 1 
Would it have been this, or simply 
the great law of Nature working 
peacefully in its course, — only the seed 
falling into the ground, only the de- 
cree of that same merciful Power 
which sent us into the world ? — us 
men and women, who are glad to exist, 
and grateful for our own creation, 
into a world where we love to tarry for 
a while ? 

Jean Dampier, sitting there in the 
dawning, thought something of all 
this, and yet how could she help ac- 
knowledging the mercy which spared 
her and hers the pang of having fatally 
injured this poor little Elly, whom 
she had learned to love with all her 
tender old heart 1 It seemed a de- 
liverance, a blessing a hundred times 
beyond their deserts. 

She had been prepared for the worst, 
and yet she had shrunk with terror 
from the chastisement. Now, in this 
first moment of relief, — now that, 
after all, Elly was, perhaps, given 
back to them, to youth, to life, — she 
felt as if she could have borne the 
blow better than she had ever dared 
to hope. The sun rose, the birds 
chirped freshly among the branches, 
the chill morning spread over the city. 
Sleepers began to stir, and to awake 
to their daily cares, to their busy life. 
Elizabeth's life, too, began anew from 
this hour. 

Some one said to me just now that 
we can best make others happy by 
the mere fact of our own existence ; 
as she got well day by day, Elly 
found that it was so. How had she 



deserved so much of those about her ? 
she often wondered to herself. A 
hindrance, a trouble, a vexation to 
them, was all she had ever been ; and 
yet as one by one ihey came to greet 
her, she felt that they were glad. 
Anthony's eyes were full of tears ; 
Tourneur closed his for an instant, as 
he uttered a silent thanksgiving, — 
she herself did not know how to thank 
them all. 

And here, perhaps, my story ought 
to end, but in truth it is not finished, 
though I should cease to write it 
down, and it goes on and on as the 
years go by. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset, waning slow 

From fringes of the faded eve. 
O happy planet, eastward go, 
Till over thy dark shoulder glow 

Thy silver sister-world, and rise 

To glass herself in dewy eyes, 
That watch me from the glen below. 

And so she had left all behind, 
Elizabeth thought. Paris, the old 
house, mother, stepfather, and pas- 
teur, the court-yard, the familiar 
wearisome life, the dull days breaking 
one by one, John Dampier, her hope- 
less hopes, and her foolish fancies, — 
she had left them all on the other side 
of the sea for a time, and come away 
with kind Miss Dampier. 

Here, in England, whither her good 
friend had brought her to get well, the 
air is damp with sea-breezes ; the at- 
mosphere is not keen and exciting as 
it is abroad ; the sky is more often 
gray than blue ; it rarely dazzles and 
bewilders you with its brilliance; 
there is humidity and vegetation, a 
certain placidity and denseness and 
moisture of which some people com- 
plain. To Elizabeth, — nervous, ea- 
ger, excitable, — this quiet green 
country, these autumn mists were new 
life. Day by day she gained strength, 
and flesh, and tone, and health, and 
good spirits. 

But it was only by slow degrees 
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that this good change was effected ; 
weaknesses, faintnesses, relapses, — 
who does not know the wearisome 
course of a long convalescence ? 

To-night, though she is by way of 
being a strong woman again, she feels 
as if she was a very, very old one, 
somehow, as she sits at the window 
of a great hotel looking out at the 
sunset. It seems to her as if it was 
never to rise again. There it goes 
sinking, glorying over the sea, blaz- 
ing yellow in tho west. The place 
grows dark ; in the next room through 
the open door her white bed gleams 
chilly ; she shudders as she looks at 
it, and thinks of the death-bed from 
which she has scarce risen. There 
are hours, especially when people are 
still weak and exhausted by sickness, 
when life seems unbearable, when 
death appears terrible, and when the 
spirit is so weary that it seems as if 
no sleep could be deep enough to give 
it rest. " When I am dead," thought 
Elizabeth ; " ah me ! my body will be 
at rest, but I myself, shall I have for- 
gotten — do I want to forget . . . A " 

Meanwhile Miss Dampier, wrapped 
in her gray cloak, is taking a brisk 
solitary little walk upon the wooden 
pier which Elly sees reflected black 
against the sea. Aunt Jean is serene- 
ly happy about, her charge ; delighted 
to have carried her off against all op- 
position ; determined that somehow 
or other she shall never go back ; 
that she shall be made happy one day. 

It is late in the autumn. Tourists 
are flocking home ; a little procession 
of battered ladies and gentlemen 
carrying all sorts of bundles and 
bags and parcels disembarks every 
day ; and then another procession of 
ladies and gentlemen goes to see them 
land. Any moment you may chance 
to encounter some wan sea-sick friend 
staggering along with the rest of the 
sufferers, who are more or less other 
people's friends. The waves wash up 
and down, painted yellow by the sun- 
set. There is no wind, but it has 
been blowing hard for a day or two, 
and the sea is not yet calm. How 



pleasant it is, Miss Dampier thinks ; 
chill, fresh, wholesome. This good 
air is the very thing for Elly. Along 
the cliffs the old lady can see the peo- 
ple walking against the sky like little 
specks. There are plenty of fishing- 
boats out and about. There is the 
west still blazing yellow, and then a 
long gray bank of clouds ; and with 
a hiss and a shrill clamor here comes 
the tossing, dark-shadowed steamer 
across the black and golden water. 
All the passengers are crowding on 
deck and feebly gathering their be- 
longings together ; here the Frederic 
William comes close along-side, and 
as everybody else rushes along the 
pier to inspect the new-comers, good 
old Jean trots off, too, to see what is 
what. In a few minutes the passen- 
gers appear, slowly rising through a 
trap like the ghost in the Corsican 
Brothers. 

First, a lilac gentleman, then a 
mouldy green gentleman (evidently a 
foreigner), then an orange- lady. 

Then a ghostly blue gentleman, 
then a deadly white lady, then a pale 
lemon-colored gentleman with a. red 
nose. 

Then a stout lady, black in the 
face, then a faltering lady's-maid, 
with a bandbox. 

Then a gentleman with an um- 
brella. 

Jean Dampier is in luck to-night, 
as, indeed, she deserves to be : a more 
kindly, tender-hearted, unselfish, old 
woman does not exist, — if that is a 
reason for being lucky, — however, she 
has been my good friend for many a 
long year, and it is not to-day that I 
am going to begin to pay her compli- 
ments. 

I was saying she is in luck, and she 
finds a nephew among the passen- 
gers, — it is the gentleman with the 
umbrella ; and there they are, greet- 
ing one another in the most affection- 
ate manner. 

The Nephew. — " Let me get my 
portmanteau, and then I will come 
and talk to you as much as you 
like." 
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The Aunt. — " Never mind your 
portmanteau, the porter will look after 
it. Where have you been, Will ? 
Where do you come from ? I am at 
the ' Flag Hotel,' close by." 

The Nephew. — " So I hear." 

The Aunt. — " Who told you 
that ? " 

The Nephew. — "A sour-faced wo- 
man at Paris. I asked for you at 
Meurice's, and they sent me to this 
Madame Tourneur. She told me all 
about you. What business is it of 
yours to go about nursing mad 
girls'" 

Aunt Jean. — " Elly is not mad. 
You have heard me talk of her a 
hundred times. I do believe I saved 
her life, Will; it was my business, 
if anybody's, to care for her. Her 
heart was nearly broken." 

The Nephew. — " John nearly broke 
her heart, did he 1 I don't believe a 
word of it" {smiling very sweetly). 
" You are always running away with 
one idea after another, you silly old 
woman. Young ladies' hearts are 
made of india-rubber, and Lady 
Dampier says this one is an artful — 
designing — horrible — abomina- 
ble—" 

Aunt Jean (sadly). — "Elly nearly 
died, that is all. You are like all 
men, Will, — " 

The Nephew (interrupting). — 
" Don't ! Consider, I 'm just out of 
the hands of the steward. Let me 
have something to eat before we en- 
ter into any sentimental discussion. 
Here (to a porter), bring my portman- 
teau to the hotel. — Nonsense (to a 
flyman), what should I do with your 
carriage * " 

Will Dampier was a member of 
the Alpine Club, and went year by 
year to scramble his holiday away up 
and down mountain-sides. He was a 
clergyman, comfortably installed in a 
family living. He was something 
like his cousin in appearance, but, to 
my mind, better looking, browner, 
broader, with bright blue eyes and a 
charming smile. He looked like a 
gentleman. He wore a clerical waist- 



coat. He had been very much com- 
plimented upon his good sense; and 
he liked giving advice, and took pains 
about it, as he was anxious not to 
lose his reputation. Now and then, 
however, he did foolish things, but he 
did them sensibly, which is a very 
different thing from doing sensible 
things foolishly. It seems to me that 
is just the difference between men and 
women. 

Will was Miss Dampier's ideal of 
what a nephew should be. They 
walked back to the hotel together, 
chattering away very comfortably. 
He went into the coffee-room and 
ordered his dinner, and then he came 
back to his aunt, who was walking 
on the lawn outside. Meanwhile 
the sun went on setting, the windows 
lighted up one by one. It was that 
comfortable hour when people sit 
down in little friendly groups and 
break bread, and take their ease, the 
business of the day being over. Will 
Dampier and his aunt took one or 
two turns along the gravel path 
facing the sea; he had twenty min- 
utes to wait, and he thought they 
might be well employed in giving 
good counsel. 

" It seems to me a very wild scheme 
of yours, carrying off this unruly 
young woman," he began ; " she will 
have to go home sooner or later. 
What good will you have done ? " 

" I don't know, I 'm sure," says 
Miss Dampier, meekly ; " a holiday 
is good for us at all times. Have n't 
you enjoyed yours, Will 1 " 

" I should rather think I had. You 
never saw anything so pretty as 
Berne the other morning as I was 
coming away. I came home by the 
Rhine, you know. I saw Aunt Dam- 
pier and Tishy for an hour or two." 

" And did you see John at Paris ? " 

" No ; he was down at V , 

staying with the M s. And now 

tell me about the young lady with 
the heart. Is she up stairs tearing 
her hair? Aunt Dampier was furi- 
ous." 

" So she had heard of it ? " said 
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Miss Dampier, thoughtfully. And 
- then she added rather sharply, " You 
can tell her that the young lady is 
quite getting over her fancy. In 
fact, John does n't deserve that she 
should remember him. Now, listen, 
Will, I am going to tell you a story." 
And then, in her quiet, pleasant, old- 
fashioned way, she told him her ver- 
sion of all that had been happen- 
ing. 

Will listened and laughed, and 
said, " You will think me a brute, 
but I agree with Aunt Dampier. 
Your young woman has behaved as 
badly as possible ; she has made a 
dead set at poor John, who is so vain 
that any woman can get him into her 
clutches." 

" What do you mean 1 " cries the 
annt, quite angry. 

" If she had really cared for him, 
would she have forgotten all about 
him already ? I warn you, Aunt 
Jenny ; I don't approve of your hero- 
ine." 

" I must go and look after my he- 
roine," says Miss Dampier, dryly. 
*' I dare say your dinner is ready." 

But Will Dampier, whose curiosity 
at all events was excited, followed his 
aunt up stairs and along the passage, 
and went in after her as she opened a 
door ; went into a dim chill room, 
with two wide-set windows, through 
which the last yellow streaks of the 
sunset were fading, and the fresh 
evening blast blew in with a gust as 
they entered. It was dark, and noth- 
ing could be seen distinctly, only 
something white seemed crouching in 
a chair, and as the door opened they 
heard a low sobbing sigh, which 
seemed to come out of the gloom ; 
and then it was all very silent. 

"Elly, my dear child," said Miss 
Dampier, " what is the matter % " 

There was no answer. 

" Why don't you speak ? " said the 
kind old lady, groping about, and 
running up against chairs and tables. 

" Because I can't speak without 
crying," gasps Elly, beginning to 
cry. " And it 's so ungrateful — " 



"You are tired, dear," says Aunt 
Jean, "and cold," — taking her hand ; 
and then turning round and see- 
ing that her nephew had come in 
with her, she said : " Ring the bell, 
Will, and go to your dinner. If you 
will tell them down stairs to send up 
some tea directly I shall be obliged 
to you." William Dampier did as he 
was bid, and walked away consider- 
ably mollified towards poor Elly. 
" One is so apt to find fault with 
people," he was thinking. "And 
there she was crying up stairs all the 
time, poor wretch." 

He could never bear to see a wo- 
man cry. His parishioners — the 
women, I mean — had found this 
out, and used to shed a great many 
tears when he came to see them. He 
had found them out, — he knew that 
they had found him out, and yet as 
sure as the apron-corner went up, the 
half-crown came out of the pocket. 

9.30. — Reading Room, Flag Hotel, 
Boatstown. — Mr. William Dampier 
writing at a side-table to a married 
sister in India. Three old gentlemen 
come creaking in ; select limp news- 
papers and take their places. A young 
man who is going to town by the 10.30 
train lies down on the sofa and falls 
asleep, and snores gently. A sooth- 
ing silence. Mr. Dampier's blunt pen 

travels along the thin paper 

" What a dear old woman Aunt Jen- 
ny is I How well she tells a story ! 
Lady Dampier was telling me the 
same story the other day. I was 
very much bored. I thought each 
one person more selfish and disagree- 
able than the other. Now Aunt Jen- 
ny takes up the tale. The personages 
all brighten under her friendly old 
spectacles, and become good, gentle- 
hearted, romantic, and heroic all at 
once, — as she is herself. I was a 
good deal struck by her report of 
poor John's sentimental imbroglio. 
I drank tea with the imbroglio this 
evening, and I can't help rather liking 
her. She has a sweet pretty face,' 
and her voice, when she talks, pipes 
and thrills like a musical snuff-box. 
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Aunt Jenny wants her for a niece, 
that is certain, and says that a man 
ought to marry the wife he likes best. 
You are sure to agree to that ; I won- 
der what Miles says 1 But she 's torn 
with sympathy, poor old dear, and 
first cries over one girl, and then over 
the other. She says John came to 
her one day at Paris in a great state of 
mind, declared he was quite determined 
to finish with all his uncertainty, and 
that he had made up his mind to 
break with Lsetitia, and to marry 
Elizabeth, if she was still in her old 
way of thinking. Aunt Jean got 
frightened, refused to interfere, car- 
ried off the young lady, and has not 
spoken to her on the subject. John, 
who is really behaving very foolishly, 
is still at Paris, and has not followed 
them, as I know my aunt hoped he 
would have done. I can't help being 
very sorry for him. Lady Dampier 
has heard of his goings on. A 
Frenchman told some people, who 
told some people who — you know 
how things get about. Some day 
when I don't wish it, you will hear 
all about me, and write me a thun- 
dering letter all the way from Luck- 
now. There is no doubt about the 
matter. It would be a thousand 
pities if John were to break off with 
Lastitia, to speak nothing of the 
cruelty and the insult to the poor 
child. 

"And so Bosey and Posey are 
coming home. I am right sorry for 
their poor papa and mamma. I hope 
you have sometimes talked to my 
nieces about their respectable uncle 
Will. They are sure to be looked 
after and happy with Aunt Jenny, but 
how you will be breaking your hearts 
after them ! A priest ought perhaps 
to talk to you of one consolation very 
certain and efficacious. But I have 
always found my dear Prue a better 
Christian than myself, and I have no 
need to preach to her." 

Will Dampier wrote a close straight 
little handwriting ; only one side of 
his paper was full, but he did not 
care to write any more that night : 



he put up his letter in his case, and 
walked out into the garden. 

It was a great starlight night 
The sea gloomed vast and black on 
the horizon. A few other people 
were walking in the garden, and they 
talked in hushed yet distinct voices. 
Many of the windows were open and 
alight. Will looked up at the win- 
dow of the room where he had been 
to see his aunt. That was alight 
and open, too, and some one was 
sitting with clasped hands, looking at 
the sky. Dampier lit a cigar, and he, 
too, walked along gazing at the stars, 
and thinking of Prue's kind face as he 
went along. Other constellations clus- 
tered above her head, he thought ; be- 
tween them lay miles of land and sea, 
great countries, oceans rushing, plains 
arid and unknown; vast jungles, de- 
serted cities, crumbling in a broiling 
sun ; it gave him a little vertigo to try 
and realize what hundreds of miles 
of distance stretched between their 
two beating hearts. Distance so great, 
and yet so little ; for he could love his 
sister, and think of her, and see her, 
and talk to her, as if she was in the 
next room. What was that distance 
which could be measured by miles, 
compared to the immeasurable gulf 
that separates each one of us from the 
nearest and dearest whose hands we 
may hold in our own 1 

Will walked on, his mind full of 
dim thoughts, such as come to most 
people on starlit nights ; when con- 
stellations are blazing, and the living 
soul gazes with awe-stricken wonder 
at the great living universe, in the 
midst of which it waits and trembles 
and adores. " The world all about 
has faded away," he thought ; " and 
lies dark and dim and indistinct. 
People are lying like dead people 
stretched out, unconscious on their 
beds, heedless, unknowing. Here and 
there in the houses, a few dead people 
are lying like the sleepers. Are they 
as unconscious as the living f " He 
goes to the end of the garden, and 
stands looking upward, until he can- 
not think longer of things so far above 
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him. It seems to him that his hrain 
is like the string of an instrument, 
which will break under the passionate 
vibration of harmonies so far beyond 
his powers to render. He goes back in- 
to the house. Everything suddenly 
grows strangely real and familiar, 
and yet it seemed, but a moment ago, 
as if to-day and its cares had passed 
away forever. 



CHAPTER IX. 

To humbler functions, awful Power, 

I call thee : I myself commend 
.Unto thy guidance from this hour. 

O, let my weakness have an end. 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice — 
The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me 
live. 

Ode to Duty. 

Elly had a little Indian box that 
her father had once given to her. It 
served her for a work-box and a treas- 
ure casket. She kept her scissors in 
it and her ruby ring ; some lavender, 
a gold thimble, and her father's pic- 
ture. And then in a lower tray were 
some cottons and tapes, one or two 
letters, a pencil, and a broken silver 
chain. She had a childish habit of 
playing with it still, sometimes, and 
setting it to rights. It was lying on 
the breakfast-table next morning 
when Will Dampier came in to see 
his aunt. Miss Dampier, who liked 
order, begged Elly to take it off, and 
Dampier politely, to save her the trou- 
ble, set it down somewhere else, and 
then came to the table and asked for 
some tea. The fishes had had no 
luck that morning, he told them ; he 
had been out in a boat since seven 
o'clock, and brought back a basketful. 
The sea air made them hungry, no 
doubt, for they came by dozens — lit- 
tle feeble whiting — and nibbled at 
the bait. " I wish you would come," 
he said to his aunt ; " the boat bobs 
up and down in the sunshine, and the 
breeze is delightfully fresh, and the 
people come down on the beach and 
stare at you through telescopes." As 



he talked to his aunt he glanced at 
Elly, who was pouring out his tea ; 
he said to himself that she was cer- 
tainly an uncommonly pretty girl ; 
and then he began to speculate about 
an odd soft look in her eyes. " When 
I see people with that expression," he 
wrote to his sister, " I always ask 
myself what it means ? I have seen 
it in the glass, sometimes, when I 
have been shaving. Miss Gilmour 
was not looking at me, but at the 
muffins and teacups. She was nice- 
ly dressed in blue calico ; she was 
smiling ; her hair trim and shiny. I 
could hardly believe it was my wail- 
ing banshee of the previous night." 
(What follows is to the purpose, so I 
may as well transcribe a little more 
of Will's letter.) "When she had 
poured out my tea, she took up her 
hat and said she should go down to 
the station, and get The Times for my 
aunt. I should have offered my ser- 
vices, but Annt Jean made me a sign 
to stay. What for, do you think ? 
To show me a letter she had received 
in the morning from that absurd John, 
who cannot make up his mind. ' I do 
not,' he says, ' want you to talk poor 
Elly into a grande passion. But if her 
feelings are unchanged, I will marry 
her to-morrow, if she chooses ; and I 
dare say Tishy will not break her 
heart. Perhaps you will think me a 
fool for my pains ; but I shall not be 
alone in the world. What was poor 
little Elly herself when she cried for 
the moon ? ' This is all rodomontade ; 
John is not acting fairly by Lsetitia, 
to whom he is bound by every possi- 
ble promise. 

" My aunt said just now that it 
would be hard for Tishy if he married 
her, liking Elizabeth best : and there 
is truth in that. But he must n't like 
her best ; Miss Gilmour will get over 
her fancy for him, and he must get 
over his for her. If he had only be- 
haved like a man and married her 
right off two years ago, and never 
hankered after the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
or if he had only left her alone to set- 
tle down with her French pasteur, — 
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"'If — if,' cried my aunt, impa- 
tiently, when I said as much (you 
know her way), — ' he has done wrong 
and been sorry for it, Will, which of 
us can do more ? I doubt whether 
you would have behaved a bit better 
in his place.' " 

This portion- of Mr. Will's letter 
was written at his aunt's writing- 
book immediately after their little 
talk. Elly came in rosy from her 
walk, and Will went on diligently, 
looking up every now and then with 
the sense of bien-etre which a bachelor 
experiences when he suddenly finds 
himself domesticated and at home 
with kind women. 

Miss Dampier was sitting in the 
window. She had got The Times in 
her hand, and was trying to read. 
Every now and then she looked up at 
her nephew, with his curly head bent 
over his writing, at Elly leaning lazi- 
ly back in her chair, sewing idly at a 
little shred of work. Her hair was 
clipped, the color had faded out of her 
cheeks, her eyes gleamed. Pretty as 
she was, still she was changed, — how 
changed from the Elizabeth of eight- 
een months ago whom Miss Dampier 
could remember ! The old lady went 
on with her paper, trying to read. 
She turned to the French correspond- 
ent, and saw something about the 
Chamber, the Emperor, about Italy ; 
about M. X , the rich banker hav- 
ing resolved to terminate his exist- 
ence, when fortunately his servant 
enters the room at the precise mo- 
ment when he was preparing to pre- 
cipitate himself . . . . " The servant 
to precipitate .... the window 
.... the .... poor Tishy! At 
my age I did think I should have 
done with sentimental troubles. 
Heigh-ho ! heigh-ho ! " sighs Miss 
Dampier. 

Elly wanted some thread, and rose 
with a soft rustle, and got her box, 
and came back to her easy-chair. 
Out of the window they could see all 
the pleasant idle business of the little 
seaport going on, the people stroll- 
ing in the garden, or sitting in all 



sorts of queer corners, the boats, the 
mariners (I do believe they are hired 
to stand about in blue shirts, and 
shake their battered old noses as they 
prose for hours together). The wait- 
er came and took away the breakfast, 
William went on with his letter, and 
Miss Dampier, with John's little note 
in her pocket, was, as I say, reading 
the most extraordinary things in The 
Times all about her own private con- 
cerns. Nobody spoke for some ten 
minutes, when suddenly came a little 
gasp, a little sigh from Elly's low 
chair, and the girl said, " Aunt Jean ! 
look here," almost crying, and held 
out something in her thin hand. 

" What is it, my dear ? " said Miss 
Dampier, looking up hastily, and 
pulling off her spectacles : they were 
dim somehow, and wanted wiping. 

" Poor dear, dearest Tishy," cried 
Elly, in her odd impetuous way. 
" Why does he not go to her 1 Aunt 
Jean, look here, I found it in my box, 
— only look here " ; and she put a 
little note into Miss Dampier's hand. 

Will looked up curiously from his 
writing. Elly had forgotten all about 
him. Miss Dampier took the letter, 
and when she had read what was 
written, and then turned over the 
"page, she took off her glasses again 
with a click, and said, " What non- 
sense ! " 

And so it was nonsense, and yet 
the nonsense touched Elizabeth and 
brought tears into her eyes. They 
came faster and faster, and then sud- 
denly remembering that she was not 
aione, and ashamed that Dampier 
should see her cry again, she jumped 
up with a shining, blushing tear- 
dimmed tender face, and ran away 
out of the room. Aunt Jean looked 
at Will doubtfully, then hesitated, 
and gave him the little shabby letter 
that had brought these bright tears 
into the girl's eyes. Dear old soul ! 
she made a sort of confessor of her 
nephew. 

The confessor saw a few foolish 
words which La?titia must have writ- 
ten days ago, never thinking that her 
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poor little words were to be scanned 
by stranger eyes, — written perhaps 
unconsciously on a stray sheet of pa- 
per. There was " John. Dear John! 
Dear, dearest ! I am so hap .... 
John and Lastitia. John my jo. 
Goose and gander. And then, by 
some odd chance, she must have fold- 
ed the blotted sheet together and for- 
gotten what she had written and sent 
it off to Elly Gilmour, with a little 
careless note about Schlangenbad, 
and " more fortunate next time," on 
the other side. 

" Poor little Letty ! " thought 
Dampier, and he doubled the paper 
up, and put it back into the lavender 
box as the door opened, and Miss Gil- 
mour came back into the room. She 
had dried her eyes, she had fastened 
on her gray shawl. She picked up 
her hat, which was lying on the 
floor, and began pulling on two very 
formidable looking gauntlets over 
her slim white hands. "I am go- 
ing for a little walk," she said to 
Miss Dampier. " Will you " — 
hesitating and blushing — " direct 
that little note of Laetitia's to Sir 
John ? I am going along the cliff 
towards the pretty little bay." 

Will was quite melted and touched. 
Was this the scheming young wo- 
man, against whom he had been 
warned ? the woman who had en- 
tangled his cousin with her wiles 1 

" Aunt Jenny," he says, with a sad- 
den glance, " are you going to tell her 
why John Dampier does not go to 
Laetitia 1 " 

"Why does he not go?" Elly re- 
peats, losing her color a little. 

"He says that if you would like 
him to stay, he thinks he ought not 
to go," says Jean Dampier, hesitating, 
and tearing corners off The Times 
newspaper. 

Will Dampier turned his broad 
back and looked out of window. 
There was a moment's silence. They 
could hear the tinkling of bells, the 
whistling of the sea, the voices of the 
men calling to each other in the port : 
the sunshine streamed in : Ellv was 
3* 



standing in it, and seemed gilt with a 
golden background. She ought to 
have held a palm in her hand, poor 
little martyr ! 

It seemed a long time, it was only 
a minute, and then she spoke ; a sweet 
honest blush came deepening into 
Elizabeth's pale cheeks : " I don't 
want to marry him because I care for 
him," she said, in a thrilling, pathetic 
voice. " Why should Lsetitia, who 
is so fond of him, suffer because I be- 
haved so badly 1 " The tears once 
more came welling up into her eyes. 
" I shall think I ought to have died 
instead of getting well," she said. 
" Aunt Jean, send him the little note ; 
make him go, dear aunt Jean." 

Miss Dampier gave Elly a kiss ; 
she did not know what to say ; she 
could not influence her one way or 
another. 

She wrote to John that morning, 
taking good care to look at the back 
of her paper first. 

"Flao Hotel, Boatstoww, 
" November lbth. 

" My dear Jack, — "I had great 
doubts about communicating your let- 
ter tp Elizabeth. It seemed to me 
that the path you had determined up- 
on was one fall of thorns and difficul- 
ties, for her, for you, and for my niece 
Lastitia. But although Elly is of far 
too affectionate a nature ever to give 
up caring for any of her friends, let 
me assure you that her feelings are 
now only those of friendly regard and 
deep interest in your welfare. When 
I mentioned to her the contents of 
your letter (I think it best to speak 
plainly), she said, with her eyes full 
of tears, that she did not want to 
marry you, — that she felt you were 
bound to return to Lastitia. She had 
been much affected by discovering the 
enclosed little note from your cousin. 
I must say that the part which con- 
cerns you interested me much, more 
so than her letter to her old friend. 
But she was evidently preoccupied at 
the time, and Elly, far from feeling 
neglected, actually began to cry, she 
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was so touched by this somewhat sin- 
gular discovery. Giris' tears are 
easily dried. If it lies in my power, 
Bhe shall yet be made happy. 

" There is nothing now, as you see, 
that need prevent your fulfilling your 
engagements. You are all very good 
children, on the whole, and I trust 
that your troubles are but fleeting 
clouds that will soon pass away. 
That you and Lsetitia may enjoy all 
prosperity is the sincere hope and de- 
sire of your 

" Affectionate old aunt, 

"J. M. Dampiek." 

Miss Dampier, having determined 
that she had written a perfectly im- 
partial letter, put it up in an envelope, 
rang the bell, and desired a waiter to 
post it. 

Number twenty-three's bell rang at 
the same moment ; so did number fif- 
teen ; immediately after a quantity of 
people poured in by the eleven-o'clock 
train ; the waiter flung the letter down 
on his pantry table, and rushed off to 
attend to half a dozen things at once, 
of which posting the note was not one. 

About three o'clock that afternoon 
Miss Dampier in her close bonnet was 
standing in the passage talking to a 
tall young man with a black waistcoat 
and wide-awake. 

" What are you going to do ? " he 
Baid. " Could n't we go for a drive 
somewhere 1 " 

" I have ordered a carriage at 
three," said Miss Dampier, smiling. 
" We are going up on the hills. 
You might come, too, if you liked it." 
And when the carriage drove up to 
the door there he was, waiting to hand 
her in. 

He had always, until he saw her, 
imagined Elly a little flirting person, 
quite different from the tall young 
lady in the broad hat,~with the long 
cloak falling from her shoulders, who 
was prepared to accompany them. 
She had gone away a little, and his 
aunt sent him to fetch her. She was 
standing against the railing, looking 
out at the sea with her sad eyes. 



There was the lawn, there was the 
sea, there was Elly. A pretty young 
lady always makes a pretty picture ; 
but out of doors in the sunshine she 
looks a prettier young lady than any- 
where else, thought Mr. Will, as 
Elizabeth walked across the grass. 
He was not alone in his opinion, more 
than one person looked up as she 
passed. He began to think that far 
from doing a foolish thing his aunt 
had shown her usual good sense in 
taking such good care of this sad, 
charming, beautiful young woman. 
It was no use trying to think ill of her. 
With such a face as hers, she has a 
right to fall in love with anybody she 
pleases, he thought ; and so, as they 
were walking towards the carriage, 
Will Dampier, thinking that this was 
a good opportunity for a little confi- 
dential communication, said, some- 
what in his professional manner : 
"You seem out of spirits, Miss Gil- 
mour. I hope that you do not regret 
your decision of this morning." 

" Yes, I do regret it," said poor 
Elly, and two great tears came drib- 
bling down her • cheeks. " Do you 
think that when a girl gives up what 
she likes best in the world she is not 
sorry ? I am horribly sorry." 

Will was very much puzzled how 
to answer this unexpected confidence. 
He said, looking rather foolish : — 

" One is so apt to ask unnecessary 
questions. But, take my word for it, 
you have done quite right, and some 
day you will be more glad than you 
are now." 

I must confess that my heroine here 
got exceedingly cross. 

" Ah, that is what people say who 
do not know of what they are talking. 
What business of yours" is my poor, 
unlucky, bruised and broken fancy ? " 
she said. " Ah ! Why were you 
ever told ? What am I ? What is it 
to you ? " 

All the way she sat silent and dull, 
staring out at the landscape as they 
went along ; suffering, in truth, poor 
child, more than either of her com- 
panions could tell : saying good by to 
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the dearest hope of her youth, tearing 
herself away from the familiar and 
the well-loved dreams. Dreams, do I 
say t They had been the Realities to 
her, poor child ! for many a day. 
And the realities had seemed to be the 
dreams. 

They drove along a straight road, 
and came at last to some delightful 
fresh downs, with the sea sparkling 
in the distance, and a sort of autum- 
nal glow on the hills all about. The 
breeze came in fresh gusts, the car- 
riage jogged on, still up hill, and Will 
Dampier walked along-side, well 
pleased with the entertainment, and 
making endless jokes at his aunt. She 
rather liked being laughed at; but 
Elly never looked up once, or heeded 
what they said. They were going 
towards a brown church, that was 
standing on the top of a hill. It must 
have been built by the Danes a thou- 
sand years ago. There it stood, look- 
ing out at the sea, brown, grim, soli- 
tary, with its graveyard on the hill- 
side. Trees were clustering down in 
a valley below ; but here, up above, it 
was all bleak, bare, and solitary, only 
tinted and painted by the brown and 
purple sunshine. 

They stopped the carriage a little 
way off, and got out and passed 
through a gate, and walked up the 
hill-top. Elly went first, Will fol- 
lowed, and Miss Dampier came slow- 
ly after. As Elly reached the top of 
the hill she turned round, and stood 
against the landscape, like a picture 
with a background, and looked back 
and said : — 

" Do you hear 1 " 

The organ inside the church was 
playing a chant, and presently some 
voices began chanting to the playing 
of the organ. Elly went across the 
graveyard, and leaned against the 
porch, listening. Eive minutes went 
by ; her anger was melting away. It 
was exquisitely clear, peaceful, and 
tranquil here, up on this hill where 
the dead people were lying among the 
grass and daisies. All the bitterness 
went away out of her heart, somehow, 



in the golden glow. She said to her- 
self that she felt now, suddenly, for 
the first time, as if she could bury her 
fancy and leave it behind her in this 
quiet place. As the chant went on, 
her whole heart uttered in harmo- 
ny with it, though her lips were 
silent. She did not say to herself, 
what a small thing it was that had 
troubled her : what vast combina- 
tions were here to make her hap- 
py; hills, vales, light, with its won- 
drous refractions, harmony, color ; 
the great ocean, the great world, roll- 
ing on amid the greater worlds be- 
yond! 

But she felt it somehow. The 
voices ceased, and all was very si- 
lent. 

" 0, give thanks," the Psalm began 
again ; and Elly felt that she could 
indeed give thanks for mercies that 
were more than she had ever deserved. 
When she was at home with her 
mother she thought — just now the 
thought of returning there scarce 
gave her a pang — she should remem- 
ber to-day, all the good hopes, good 
prayers, and aspirations which had 
come to her in this peaceful grave- 
yard up among the hills. She had 
been selfish, discontented, and un- 
grateful all her life, angry and 
chafed but an hour ago, and here was 
peace, hers for the moment; here was 
tranquil happiness. The mad, rash 
delight she had felt when she had 
been with John Dampier was nothing 
compared to this great natural peace 
and calm. A sort of veil seemed lift- 
ed from her eyes, and she felt for the 
first time, that she could be happy 
though what she had wished for most 
was never to be hers, — that there was 
other happiness than that which she 
had once fancied part of life itself. 
Did she ever regret the decision she 
had made? Did she ever see occa- 
sion to think differently from this? 
If, in after times, she may have felt a 
little sad, a little lonely now and then, 
— if she may have thought with a 
moment's regret of those days that 
were now already past and over for- 
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ever, — still she knew she had done 
rightly when she determined to bury 
the past, with all kindness, with rev- 
erent hands. Somehow, in some 
strange and mysterious manner, the 
bitterness of her silly troubles had 
left her, — left her a better girl than 
she had been ever before. She was 
more good, more happy, more old, 
more wise, now, and, in truth, there 
was kindness in store for her, there 
were suns yet to shine, friendly words 
to be spoken, troubles yet to be en- 
dured, other than those sentimental 
griefs which had racked her youth 
so fiercely. 

While they were all on the hill-top 
the steamer came into the port earlier 
than on the day when Will Dampier 
arrived. One of the passengers walked 
up to the hotel and desired a waiter 
to show him to Miss Dampier's room. 
It was empty, of course ; chairs 
pushed about, windows open, work 
and books on the table. The paper 
was lying on the floor, — the passen- 
ger noticed that a corner had been 
torn off; a little box was open on the 
table, a ruby ring glittering in the 
tray. " How careless ! " he thought ; 
and then went and flung himself into 
a great arm-chair. 

So! she had been here a minute 
ago. There was a glove lying on a 
chair ; there were writing-materials 
on a side-table, — a blotting-book 
open, pens with the ink scarcely dry ; 
and in this room, in this place, he 
was going to decide his fate, — right- 
ly or wrongly he could not tell. 
Lsetitia is a cold-blooded little crea- 
ture, he kept saying to himself; this 
girl, with all her faults, with all her 
impulses, has a heart to break or to 
mend. My mother will learn too 
late that I cannot submit to such dic- 
tation. By Jove ! what a letter it is ! 
He pulled it out of his pocket, read it 
once more, and crumpled it up and 
threw it into the fireplace. It was cer- 
tainly not a very wise composition, — 
long, vicious, wiry tails and flourish- 
es. "John, words cannot," &c, &c. 
" What Lady Tomsey, &c, &c. " How 



horror-struck Major Potterton, &c. ; 
&c. ; and finally concluded with a 
command that he should instantly 
return to Schlangenbad ; or, failing 
this, an announcement that she should 
immediately join him, wherever he 
might be ! 

So Sir John, in a rage, packed up 
and came off to Boatstown, — his 
mother can follow him or not, as she 
chooses ; and here is walking up and 
down the room, while Elly, driving 
over the hills, is saying farewell, 
farewell, good by to her old love for- 
ever. 

Could he have really cared for any- 
body ? By some strange contradic- 
tion, now that the die is cast, now 
that, after all these long doubts and 
mistrusts, he has made up his mind, 
somehow new doubts arise. He 
wonders whether he and Elly will be 
happy together ? He pictures stormy 
scenes ; he intuitively shrinks from 
the idea of her unconventionalities, her 
eagerness, her enthusiasm. He is a 
man who likes a quiet life, who would 
appreciate a sober, happy home, — a 
gentle, equable companion, to greet 
him quietly, to care tor his tastes and 
his ways, to sympathize, to befriend 
him. Whereas now it is he who will 
have to study his companion all the 
rest of his life ; if he thwart her she 
will fall ill of sorrow, if he satisfy her 
she will ask more and more; if he 
neglect her, — being busy, or weary, 
or what not, — she will die of grief; 
if he want sympathy and common 
sense, she will only adore him. Poor 
Elly! it is hard upon her that he 
should make such a bugbear of her 
poor little love. His courage is oozing 
out at his finger-ends. He is in a 
rage with her, and with himself, and 
with his mother, and with his aunt. 
He and everybody else are in a league 
to behave as badly as possible. He 
will try and do his dnty, he thinks, 
for all that, for my hero "is an honest- 
hearted man, though a weak one. It 
is not Lady Dampier's letter that 
shall influence him one way or an- 
other ; if Elly is breaking her heart 
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to have him, and if Letty does n't care 
one way or the other, as is likely 
enough, well then he will marry 
Elizabeth, he cries, with a stout des- 
peration, and he dashes up and down 
the room in a fury. 

And just at this minute the waiter 
comes in, and says Miss Dampier has 
gone out for a drive, and will not be 
back for some time. Mr. Dampier 
is staying in the house, but he has 
gone out with her, and who shall 
he say 7 And Sir John, looking up, 
gives his name and says he will 
wait. 

Upon which the waiter suddenly 
remembers the letter he left in his 
pantry, and, feeling rather guil- 
ty, proposes to fetch it. And by 
this time Elly, and Will, and Miss 
Dampier have got into the car- 
riage again and are driving home- 
wards. 

There was a certain humility about 
Elly, with all her ill-humors and 
varieties, which seemed to sweeten 
her whole nature. Will Dampier, 
who was rather angry with her for her 
peevishness, could not help forgiving 
her, when, as he helped her out of 
the carriage in the court-yard, she 
said : — 

" I don't quite know how to say it, 
— but I was very rude just now. I 
was very unhappy, and I hope you 
will forgive me," and she looked up. 
The light from the hills was still in 
her face. 

" It was I who was rude," says 
Will, good-naturedly holding out his 
hand ; and of course he forgave 
her. 

The band' was playing, the garden 
was full of people ; but Aunt Jenny 
was cold, and glad to get home. The 
ladies' went up stairs : Will remained 
down below, strolling up and down 
in the garden with the rest of the 
people; but at five o'clock the in- 
defatigable bell began to ring once 
more ; the afternoon boat was getting 
rip its steam, and making its prepa- 
rations to cross over to the other 
side. 



Will met a friend of his, who was 
going over in it, and he walked down 
with him to see him off. He went on 
board with him, shook hands, and 
turned to come away. At that minute 
some one happened to look round, 
and Will, to his immense surprise, 
recognized his cousin. That was 
John ; those were his whiskers ; there 
was no doubt about it. 

He sprang forward and called him 
by name. " John," he said, " you 
here 7 " 

" Well ! " said John, smiling a 
little, " why not me, as well as you 7 
are you coming across 7 " 

" Are you going across 7 " said 
Will, doubtfully. 

"Yes," the other answered; "I 
came over on business ; don't say any- 
thing of my having been here. Pray 
remember this. I have a particular 
reason." 

" I shall say nothing," said Will. 
" I am glad you are going, John," he 
added, stupidly. " I think I know 
your reason, — a very nice, pretty 
reason too." 

" So those women have been telling 
you all about my private affairs 7 " 
said Sir John, speaking quick, and 
looking very black. 

" Your mother told me first," Will 
said. " I saw her the other day. For 
all- sakes, I am glad you are giving 
up all thoughts of Elly Gilmour." 

" Are you 7 " said John, dryly. 
They waited for a minute in awkward 
silence, but as they were shaking 
hands and saying " Good by," sud- 
denly John melted and said : "Look 
here, Will, I should like to see her 
once more. Could you manage this 
for me 7 I don't want her to know, 
you know ; but could you bring her 
to the end of the pier 7 I am going 
back to Letty, as you see, so I don't 
think she need object." 

Will nodded, and went up the lad- 
der and turned towards the house 
without a word, walking quickly and 
hurrying along. The band in the 
garden burst out into a pretty mel- 
ancholy dance tune. The sun went 
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down peg by peg into the sea ; the 
steamer still whistled and puffed as it 
got up its steam. 

Elly was sitting alone. She had 
lighted a candle, and was writing 
home. Her hat was lying on a chair 
beside her. The music had set her 
dreaming ; her thoughts were far 
away, in the dismal old home again, 
with Francoise, and Anthony, and 
the rest of them. She was beginning 
to live the new life she had been pictur- 
ing to herself; trying to imagine her- 
self good and contented in the hate- 
ful old home ; it seemed almost en- 
durable jnst at this minute, when 
suddenly the door burst open, and 
Will Dampier came in with his hat 
on. 

" I want you to come out a little 
way with me," he said. " I want you 
to come and see the boat off. There 's 
no time to lose." 

" Thank you," said Elly, " but I 'm 
busy." 

" It won't take you five minutes," 
he said. 

She laughed. " I 'm lazy and rather 
tired." 

Will could not give up. He per- 
sisted: he knew he had a knack of 
Eersuading his old women at home ; 
e tried it on Miss Gilmour. 

" I see you have not forgiven me," 
he said ; " you won't trust yourself 
with me." 

" Yes, indeed," said Elly ; " I am 
only lazy." 

The time was going. He looked 
at his watch; there were but five 
minutes — but five minutes for John 
to take leave of his love of many a 
year ; but five minutes and it would 
be too late. He grew impatient. 

" Pray, come," he said. " I shall 
look upon it as a sign that you have 
forgiven me. Will you do me this 
favor, — will you come ? I assure 
you I shall not be ungrateful." 

Elly thought it odd, and still hesi- 
tated ; but it seemed unkind to refuse. 
She got up, fetched her hat and cloak, 
and in a minute he was hurrying 
her along across the lawn, along 



the side of the dock, out to the pier's 
end. 

They were only just in time. " You 
are very mysterious," said Elly. 
" Why do you care so much to seethe 
boat go out? How chilly it is! Are 
you not glad to be here on this side 
of the water t Ah ! how soon it will 
be time for me to go back ! " 

Will did not answer, he was so busy 
watchingthe people moving about on 
board. Puff ! puff! Cannotyou im- 
agine the great boat passing close at 
their feet, going out in the night into 
the open sea ; the streaks of light in 
the west; Elly, with flushed, rosy-red 
cheeks, like the sunset, standing under 
the lighthouse, and talking in her 
gentle voice, and looking out, saying 
it would be fine to-morrow 1 

Can't you fancy poor Sir John 
leaning against a pile of baggage, 
smoking a cigar, and looking up wist- 
fully 1 As he slid past he actually 
caught the tone of her voice. Like a 
drowning man who can see in one 
instant years of his past life flashing 
before him, Sir John saw Elly — a 
woman with lines of cave in her face, — 
there, standing in the light of the lamp, 
with the red streams of sunset beyond, 
and the night closing in all round 
about; and then he saw her as he had 
seen her once, — a happy, unconscious 
girl, brightening, smiling at his com- 
ing : and as the picture travelled on, a 
sad girl, meeting him in the street by 
chance, — a desperate, almost broken- 
hearted woman, looking up gray ly into 
his face in the theatre. Puff ! puff ! 
— it was all over, she was still smil- 
ing before his eyes. One last glimpse 
of the two, and they had disappeared. 
He slipped away right out of her ex- 
istence, and she did not even guess 
that he had been near. She stood un- 
witting for an instant, watching the 
boat as it tossed out to sea, and then 
said, " Now we will go home." A 
sudden gloom and depression seemed 
to have come over her. She walked 
along quite silently, and did not seem 
to heed the presence of her compan- 
ion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

.... Poor forsaken Flos ! 
Not all her brightness, aportfulness, and 

bloom. 
Her sweetness and her wildness, and her wit, 
Gould save her from desertion. No ; their 

loves 
Were off the poise. Love competent 
Makes better bargains than love affluent. 

Before he went to bed that night, 
Dampier wrote the end of his letter to 
Prue. He described, rather amusing- 
ly, the snubbing which Elly had given 
him, the dry way in which Sir John 
had received his advances, the glances 
of disfavor with which Aunt Jean 
listened to his advice. " So this is all 
the gratitude one gets for interfering 
in the most sensible manner. If you 
are as ungrateful, Prue, for this im- 
mense long letter, I shall, indeed, have 
labored in vain. It is one o'clock. 
Bong ! there it went from the tower. 
Good night, dear ; your beloved broth- 
er is going to bed. Love to Miles. 
Kiss the children all round for their 
and your affectionate W. D." 

Will Dampier was not in the least 
like his letter. I know two or three 
men who are manly enough, who 
write gentle, gossiping letters like 
women. He was a big, commonplace 
young man, straight-minded and ten- 
der-hearted, with immense energy, 
and great good spirits. He believed 
in himself; indeed, he tried so heartily 
and conscientiously to do what was 
right, that he could not help knowing 
more or less that he was a good fellow. 
And then he had a happy knack of 
seeing one side of a question, and 
having once determined that so and 
so was the thing to be done, he could 
do so and so without one doubt or 
compunction. He belonged to the 
school of athletic Christianity. I 
heard some one once say that there 
are some of that sect who would 
almost make out cock-fighting to be a 
religious ceremony. William Dam- 

Eier did not go so far as this ; but he 
eartily believed that nothing was 
wrong that was done with a Christian 
and manly spirit. He rode across 



country, he smoked pipes, he went 
out shooting, he played billiards and 
cricket, he rowed up and down the 
river in his boat, and he was charming 
with all the grumbling old men and 
women in his parish, he preached 
capital sermons, — short, brisk, well 
considered. He enjoyed life and all 
its good things with a grateful temper, 
and made most people happy about 
him. 

One day, Elly began to think what 
a different creed Will Dampier's 
was from her stepfather's, only she 
did not put her thoughts into words. 
It was not her way. 

Tourneur, with a great heart, set 
on the greatest truth, feeling the con- 
stant presence of those mightier dis- 
pensations, cared but little for the 
affairs of to-day : they seemed to him 
subordinate, immaterial ; they lost all 
importance from comparison to that 
awful reality that this man had so 
vividly realized to himself. To Dam- 
pier, it was through the simple lan- 
guage of his daily life that he could 
best express what good was in him. 
He saw wisdom and mercy, he saw 
order and progression, he saw infinite 
variety and wonder in all natural 
things, in all life, at all places and 
hours. By looking at this world, 
he could best understand and adore 
the next. 

And yet Tourneur's was the loftier 
spirit ; to him had come a certain 
knowledge and understanding, of 
which Dampier had scarce a concep- 
tion. Dampier, who felt less keenly, 
could well be more liberal, more for- 
bearing. One of these two told Elly 
that we were put into the world to live 
in it; and to be thankful for our crea- 
tion ; to do our duty, and to labor until 
the night should come when no man 
can work. The other said, sadly, you 
are born only to overcome the flesh, to 
crush it underfoot, to turn away from 
all that yon like most, innocent or not. 
What do I care ? Are you an immor- 
tal spirit, or are you a clod of earth ? 
Will you suffer that this all- wondrous, 
all-precious gift should be clogged, 
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and stifled, and choked, and destroyed, 
maybe, by despicable daily concerns ? 
Toumeur himself set an example of 
what he preached by his devoted, 
humble, holy, self-denying life. And 
yet Elly turned with a sense of infinite 
relief to the other creed : she could 
understand it, sympathize with it, try 
to do good, though to be good was 
beyond her frail powers. Already she 
was learning to be thankful, to be 
cheerful, to be unselfish, to be keenly 
penitent for her many shortcomings. 

As the time drew near when an 
answer to her note might be expected, 
Miss Dampier grew anxious and 
fidgety, dropped her stitches, looked 
out for the post, and wondered why 
no letter came. Elly was only a lit- 
tle silent, a little thoughtful. She 
used to go out by herself and take 
long walks. One day Will, return- 
ing from one of his own peregrina- 
tions, came upon her sitting on the 
edge of a cliff staring at the distant 
coast of France. It lay blue, pale, 
like a dream-country, and glimmered 
in the horizon. Who would believe 
that there was reality, busy life in all 
earnest, going on beyond those calm, 
heavenly-looking hills ! Another time 
his aunt sent him out to look for her, 
and he found her at the end of the 
pier, leaning against the chain, and 
still gazing towards France. 

In his rough friendly manner he 
said, " I wish you would look an- 
other way sometimes, Miss Gilmour, 
up or down, or in the glass even. 
You make me feel very guilty, for to 
tell the truth I — I advised John — " 

" I thought so," Elly cried, inter- 
rupting. " And you were quite right. 
I advised him too," she said, with a 
smile. " Don't you think he has 
taken your advice 1 " 

Will looked down uncomfortably. 
" I think so," he said, in a low tone. 

And, meanwhile, Miss Dampier 
was sitting in the window and the 
sunshine, knitting castles in the air. 

" Suppose he does not take this as 
an answer? Suppose Lastitia has 
found somebody else, suppose the 



door opens and he comes in, and the 
sun shines into the room, and then he 
seizes Elly's hand, and says, ' Though 
you give me up, I will not give up 
the hope of calling you mine,' and 
Elly glances up bright, blushing, 

happy Suppose Lady Dampier 

is furious, and dear Tishy makes 
peace ? I should like to see Eliza- 
beth mistress of the dear old house. 
I think my mother was like her. I 
don't approve of cousins' marriages. 
. . . . How charming she would 
look coming along the old oak gal- 
lery ! " Look at the old maid in. the 
window building castles in the air 
through her spectacles. But it is a 
ridiculous sight; she is only a fat, 
foolish old woman. All her fancies 
are but follies flying away with caps 
and jingling bells, — they vanish 
through the windows as the door 
opens and the young people come in. 
" Here is a letter for you the porter 
gave me in the hall," said Will, as 
carelessly as he could ; Jean saw 
Elly's eyes busy glancing at the 
writing. 

" Mr deak aunt Jean, — Many 
thanks for your note, and the en- 
closure. My mother and Lsetitia are 
with me, and we shnll all go back to 
Friar's Bush on Thursday. Elly's 
decision is the wisest under the cir- 
cumstances, and we had better abide 
by it. Give her my love. Lajtitia 
knows nothing, as my mother has 
had the grace to be silent. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"J. CD." 

" P. S. — You will be good to her, 
won't you ? " 

Miss Dampier read the note im- 
perturbably, but while she read there 
seemed to run through her a cold 
thrill of disappointment, which was 
so unendurable that after a minute 
she got up and left the room. 

When she came back, Elly said 
with a sigh, " Where is he ? " 

"At Paris," said Miss Dampier. 
"They have saved him all trouble 
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and come to him. He sends you his 
love, Elly, which is very handsome 
of him, considering how much it is 
.worth." 

" It has been worth a great deal 
to me," said Elly, in her sweet voice. 
"It is all over; but I am grateful 
still and always shall be. I was very 
rash ; he was very kind. Let me be 
grateful, dear aunt Jean, to those 
who are good to me." And she 
kissed the old woman's shrivelled 
hand. 

Miss Gilmour cheered up wonder- 
fully from that time. I am sure that 
if she had been angry with him, if she 
had thought herself hardly used, if 
she had had more of what people call 
self-respect, less of that sweet humility 
of nature, it would not have been so. 

As the short, happy, delightful six 
weeks which she was to spend with 
Miss Dampier came to an end, she 
began to use all her philosophy and 
good resolves to reconcile herself to 
going home. Will Dampier was 
gone. He had only been able to stay 
a week. They missed him. But 
still they managed to be very com- 
fortable together. Tea-talk, long 
walks, long hours on the sands, novels 
and story-books, idleness and content- 
ment, — why could n't it go on for- 
ever t Elly said. Aunt Jean laughed 
and said they might as well be a 
couple of jelly-fish at once. And so 
the time went by, but one day, just be- 
fore she went away, Mr. Will appear- 
ed again unexpectedly. 

Elly was sitting in the sun on the 
beach, throwing idle stones into the 
sea. She had put down her novel on 
the shingle beside her. It was Deer- 
brook, I think, — an old favorite of 
Jean Dampier's. Everybody knows 
what twelve o'clock is like on a fine 
day at the seaside. It means little 
children, nurses in clean cotton 
gowns, groups of young ladies scat- 
tered here and there ; it means a 
great cheerfulness and tranquillity, a 
delightful glitter, and life, and light : 
happy folks plashing in the water, 
bathing-dresses drying in the sun, all 



sorts of aches, pains, troubles, van- 
ishing like mist in its friendly beams. 
Elly was thinking : " Yes, hdw pleas- 
ant and nice it is, and how good, 
how dear, Aunt Jean is ! Only six 
months, and she says I am to come 
to her in her cottage again." ( Splash 
a stone goes into the water.) " Only 
six months ! I will try and spend 
them better than I ever spent six 
months before. Eugh ! If it was 
not for Mme. Jacob .... I really 
do love my stepfather, and could live 
happily enough with him." ( Splash. ) 
Suddenly an idea came to Elly, — 
the Pasteur Boulot was the idea. 
"Why should not he marry Mme. 
Jacob ? He admires her immensely. 
Ah ! what fun that would be ! " 
(Splash, splash, a couple of stones.) 
And then, tramp, tramp, on the 
shingle behind her, and a cheery man's 
voice says, " Here you are ! " 

Elly stares up in some surprise, 
and looks pleased, and attempts to 
get up, but Will Dampier — he was 
the man — sits down beside her, 
opens his umbrella, and looks very 
odd. "I only came down for the 
day," he said, after a little prelim- 
inary talk. " I have been with Aunt 
Jean : she tells me you are going 
home to-morrow." 

" Yes," says Elly, with a sigh ; 
" but I 'm to come back again and 
see her in a little time." 

" I 'm glad of that," says the cler- 
gyman. " What sort of place do you 
live in at Paris ? " 

"It is rather a dull place," says 
Elly. "I'm very fond of my step- 
father; besides him, there is Antho- 
ny, and five young pupils, there is an 
old French cook, and a cross maid, 
and my mother, and a horri — a 
sister of Monsieur Tourneur's, and 
Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou, and me." 

" Why, that is quite a little colo- 
ny," said Dampier. " And what 
will you do there, when you get 
back ■? " 

" I must see," said the girl, smil- 
ing. " Till now I have done nothing 
at all ; but that is stupid work. I 
B 
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shall teach Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou a 
little, and mind the house if my 
mother will let me, and learn to 
cook from Francoise. I have a no- 
tion that it may be useful some day 
or other." 

"Do, by all means,'' said "Will; 
" it is a .capital idea. But as years 
go on, what do you mean to do ? 
Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou will grow up, 
and you will have mastered the art 
of French cookery — " 

" How can you ask such things t " 
Elly said, looking out at the sea, 
" I cannot tell, or make schemes for 
the future." 

"Pray forgive me,'' said Will, 
" for asking such a question, but have 
you any idea of marrying M. Antho- 
ny eventually ? " 

" He is a dear old fellow," said 
Elly, flushing up. " I am not going 
to answer any such questions. I am 
not half good enough for him, — that 
is my answer." 

" But suppose — 1" 

"Pray don't suppose. I am not 
going to marry anybody, or to think 
much about such things ever again. 
Do you imagine that I am not the 
wiser for all my experience ? " 

" Are you wise now t " said Will, 
still in his odd manner. 

" Look at that pretty little fishing- 
smack," Elly interrupted. 

" Show it," he went on, never 
heeding, "by curing yourself of your 
fancy for my cousin John ; by curing 
yourself, and becoming some day a 
really useful personage and member 
of society." 

Elly stared at him, as well she 
might. 

" Come back to England some 
day," he continued, still looking 
away, " to your home, to your best 
vocation in life, to be happy, and use- 
ful, and well loved," he said, with a 
sweet inflection in his voice ; " that is 
no very hard fate." 

" What are you talking about 1 " 
said Elly. " How can I cure myself ? 
How can I ever forget what is past ? 
I am not going to be discontented, or 



to be particularly happy at home. I 
am going to try — to try and do my 
best." 

"Well, then, do your best to get 
cured of this hopeless nonsense," said 
Mr. William Dampier, "and turn 
your thoughts to real good sense, to 
the real business of life, and to mak- 
ing yourself and others happy, instead 
of wasting and maudling away the 
next few best years of your life, re- 
gretting and hankering after what is 
past and unattainable. For some 
strong minds, who can defy the world 
and stand alone without the need of 
sympathy and sustainmcnt, it is a fine 
thing to be faithful to a chimera," he 
said, with a pathetic ring in his voice. 
" But I assure you infidelity is better 
still sometimes, more human, more 
natural, particularly for a confiding 
and uncertain person like yo'urself. 
Was he thinking of to-day as ha 
spoke? Was he only thinking of 
Elly, and preaching only to her ? 

" You mean I had better marry 
him 1 " said Elly, while her eyes filled 
up with tears, and she knocked one 
stone against another. " And yet 
Aunt Jean says, ' No ! ' — that I need 
not think of it. It seems to me as if 
I — I had rather jump into the sea at 
once," said the girl, dashing the stones 
away, " though I love him dearly, 
dear old fellow ! " 

" I did not exactly mean M. An- 
thony," said Will, looking round for 
the first time and smiling at her tears 
and his own talk. 

Elizabeth was puzzled still. For, 
in truth, her sad experience had 
taught her to put but little faith in 
kindness and implications of kindness, 
— to attach little meaning to the 
good-nature and admiration a beauti- 
ful young woman was certain to meet 
with on every side. It had not oc- 
curred to her that Will, who had done 
so little, seen her so few times , could 
be in love with her ; when John, for 
whom she would have died, who said 
and looked so much, had only, been 
playing with her, and pitying her as 
if she had been a child ; and she said, 
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still with tears, but not caring 
much : — 

" I shall never give a different an- 
swer. I believe you are right, but I 
have not the courage to try. I think 
I could try and be good if I stay as I 
am ; but to be bound and chained to 
Anthony all the rest of my life, — 
once I thought it possible ; but now — 
You who advise it do not know 
what it is." 

"But I never advised it," Will 
said; "you won't understand me. 
Dear Elizabeth, why won't you see 
that it is of myself that I am speak- 
ing?" 

EUy felt for a moment as if the sea 
had rushed up suddenly, and caught 
her away on its billows, and then the 
next moment she found that she was 
only sitting crying in the sun, on the 
sands. 

" Look here : every day I live, I get 
worse and worse," she sobbed. " I 
flirt with one person after another, — 
I don't deserve that you should ever 
speak to me again, — I can't try and 
talk about myself, — I do like you,, 
and — and yet I know that the only 
person I care for really is the one who 
does not care for me ; and if I mar- 
ried you to-morrow, and I saw John 
coming along the street, I should rush 
away to meet him. I don't want to 
marry him, and I don't know what I 
want. But, indeed, I have tried to 
be good. You are stronger than me, 
don't be hard upon me." 

" My dear little girl," said Will, loy- 
ally and kindly, " don't be unhappy, 
you have not flirted with me. I 
could n't be hard upon you if I tried : 
you are a faithful little soul. Shall 
I tell you about myself t Once not so 
very long ago I liked Tjshy almost as 
well as you like John. There, now, 
you see that you have done no great 
harm, and only helped to cheer me 
up again, and I am sure that you and 
I will be just as good friends as ever. 
As for John," he added, in quite a 
different tone, " the sooner you forget 
all about him the better." 

Will took her hand, which was ly- 



ing limp on the shingle, said " Good 
by," took up his umbrella, and walked 
away. 

And so, by some strange arrange- 
ment, EUy put away from her a sec- 
ond time the love of a good and hon- 
orable man, and turned back impo- 
tently to the memory — it was no 
more — of a dead and buried passion. 
Was this madness or wisdom t Was 
this the decree of fate or of folly ? 

She sat all in a maze, staring at 
the sea and the wavelets, and in half 
an hour rushed into the sitting-room, 
flung her arms round Miss Dampier's 
neck, and told her all that hap- 
pened. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Of all the gifts of Heaven to us below, that 
felicity is the sum and the chief. I tremble as 
I hold it, lest I should lose it, and be left alone 
in the blank world without it. Again, I feel 
humiliated to think that I possess it : as has- 
tening home to a warm fireside, and a plen- 
tiful table, I feel ashamed sometimes before 
the poor outcast beggar shivering in the 
street. 

Ellt expected, she did not know 
why, that there would be some great 
difference when she got-back to the 
old house at Paris. Her heart sank 
as Clementine, looking just as usual, 
opened the great door, and stepped 
forward to help with the box. She 
went into the court-yard. Those cocks 
and hens were pecketting between 
the stones, the poplar-trees shivering, 
Francoise in her blue gown came out 
of the kitchen : it was like one of the 
dreams which used to haunt her pil- 
low. This sameness and monotony 
was terrible. Already in one minute 
it seemed to her that she had never 
been away. Her mother and father 
were out.- Mme. Jacob came down 
stairs with the children to greet her 
and see her. Ah ! they had got new 
frocks, and were grown, — that was 
some relief. Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou 
were not more delighted with their 
little check black-and-white alpacas 
than Elly was. 

Anthony was away, — she was 
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glad. After the first shock the girl 
'took heart and courage, and set her- 
self to practise the good resolutions 
she had made when she was away. 
It was not so hard as she had fancied 
to be a little less ill-tempered and dis- 
contented, because you see she had 
really behaved so very badly before. 
But it was not so easy to lead the 
cheerful devoted life she had pictured 
to herself. Her mother was very 
kind, very indifferent, very unhappy, 
Elizabeth feared. She was ill too, 
and out of health, hut she bore great 
suffering with wonderful patience and 
constancy. Tourneur looked hag- 
gard and worn. Had he begun to 
discover that he could not understand 
his wife, that he had not married the 
woman he fancied he knew so well, 
but some quite different person 1 Ill- 
temper, discontent, he could have en- 
dured and dealt with, but a terrible 
mistrust and doubt had come into his 
heart, he did not know how or when, 
and had nearly broken it. 

A gloom seemed hanging over this 
sad house ; a sort of hopeless dreari- 
ness. Do you remember how cheer- 
ful and contented Caroline had been 
at first ? By degrees she began to 
get a little tired now and then, — a 
little weary. All these things grew 
just a little insipid and distasteful. 
Do you know that torture to which 
some poor slaves have been subjected ? 
I believe it is only a drop of water 
falling at regular intervals upon their 
heads. At first they scarcely heed 
it, and talk and laugh ; then they 
become silent ; and still the drop falls 
and drips. And then they moan and 
beg for mercy, and still it falls ; and 
then scream out with horror, and 
cry out for death, for this is more 
than they can bear, — but still it goes 
on falling. I have read this some- 
where, and it seems to me that this 
applies to Caroline Tourneur, and to 
the terrible life which had begun for 
her. 

Her health failed, and she daily 
lost strength and interest in the things 
by which she was surrounded; then 



they became wearisome. Her tired 
frame was not equal to the constant 
exertions she had imposed upon her- 
self ; from being wearisome, they grew 
hateful to her ; and, one by one, she 
gave them up. Then the terrible 
sameness of a life in which her heart 
was no longer set, seemed to crush 
her down day by day ; a life never 
lived from high and honorable mo- 
tives, but for mean and despicable 
ends ; a life lofty and noble to those 
who, with great hearts and good cour- 
age, knew how to look beyond it, and 
not to care for the things of the 
world, but dull and terrible beyond 
expression to a woman whose whole 
soul was set amidst the thorns and 
thistles, and who had only rushed by 
chance into this narrow path blind- 
fold with passion and despair. 

Now she has torn the bandage off 
her eyes ; now she is struggling to get 
out of it, and beating against the 
thorns, and wearily trying to trace 
back her steps. Elly used to cry out 
in her childish way. Caroline, who 
is a woman, is silent, and utters not 
one word of complaint ; only her 
cheeks fall away and her eyes glare 
out of great black rings. 

Elly came home blooming and well, 
and was shocked and frightened at 
first to see the change which had come 
over her mother. She did not ask 
the reason of it, but, as we all do 
sometimes, accepted without much 
speculation the course of events. 
Things come about so simply and 
naturally that people are often in the 
midst of strangest histories without 
having once thought so, or wondered 
that it should be. Very soon all the 
gloomy house, though she did not 
know it, seemed brightened and 
cheered by her coming home. Even 
Mme. Jacob relented a little when she 
heard Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou's shouts 
of laughter one day coming through 
the open window. The three girls were 
at work in the garden. I do not know 
that they were doing much good-ex- 
cept to themselves. It was a keen, 
clear, brilliant winter morning, and 
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the sun out of doors put out the 
smouldering fires within. 

The little girls were laughing and 
working with all their hearts. Elly 
was laughing too, and tearing; up dried 
old plants, and heaping broken flower- 
pots together. Almost happy, almost 

contented, almost good And 

there is many a worse state of mind 
than this. She was sighing as she 
laughed, for she was thinking of her- 
self, pacing round and round the 
neglected garden once not so long 
ago ; then she thought of the church 
on the hill-top, then of Will Dampier, 
and then of John, and then she came 
upon a long wriggling worm, and she 
jumped away and forgot to be senti- 
mental. Besides working in the gar- 
den, she set to teaching the children 
in her mother's school. What this 
girl turned her hand to, she always 
did well and thoroughly. She even 
went to visit some of the sick people, 
and though she never took kindly to 
these exercises, the children liked to 
say their lessons to her, and the sick 
people were glad when she came in. 
She was very popular with them all ; 
perhaps the reason was, that she did 
not do these things from a sense of 
duty, and did not look upon the poor 
and the sick as so many of us do, as 
a selfish means for self-advancement ; 
she went to them because it was more 
convenient for her to go than for any- 
body else, — she only thought of their 
needs, grumbled at the trouble she 
was taking, and it never occurred to 
her that this unconsciousness was as 
good as a good conscience. 

My dear little Elizabeth ! I am 
glad that at last she is behaving pretty 
well. Tourneur strokes her head 
sometimes, and holds out his kind 
hand to her when she comes into his 
room. His eyes follow her fondly as 
if he were her father. One day she 
told him about William Dampier. 
He sighed as he heard the story. It 
was all ordained for the best, he said 
to himself. But he would have been 
glad to know her happy, and he pat- 
ted her cheek and went into his study. 



Miss Dampier's letters were Elly'g 
best treasures : how eagerly she took 
them from Clementine's hands, how 
she tore them open and read them 
once, twice, thrice ! No novels inter- 
est people so much as their own, — a 
story in which you have ever so little 
a part to enact thrills, and excites, 
and amuses to the very last. You 
don't skip the reflections; the descrip- 
tions do not weary. I can fancy Elly 
sitting in a heap on the floor, and 
spelling out Miss Dampier's ; Tou- 
Tou and Lou-Lou looking on with 
respectful wonder. 

But suddenly the letters seemed to 
her to change. They became short and 
reserved ; they were not interesting 
any more. Looked for so anxiously, 
they only brought disappointment 
when they came, and no word of the 
people about whom she longed to hear, 
no mention of theirdoings. Even Lady 
Dampier's name would have been 
welcome. But there was nothing. It 
was in vain she read and re-read so 
eagerly, longing and thirsting for 
news. 

Things were best as they were, she 
told herself a hundred times ; and so, 
though poor Elly sighed and wearied, 
and though her heart sank, she did 
not speak to any one of her trouble : 
it was a wholesome one, she told her- 
self, one that must be surmounted 
and overcome by patience. Some- 
times her work seemed almost great- 
er than her strength, and then she 
would go up stairs and cry a little bit 
and pity herself, and sop up all her 
tears, and then run round and round 
the garden once or twice, and come 
back, with bright eyes and glowing 
cheeks, to chatter with Erancoise, to 
look after her mother and Stephen 
Tourneur, to scold the pupils and 
make jokes at them, to romp with 
the little girls. 

One day she found her letter wait- 
ing on the hall-table, and tore it open 

with a trembling hope Aunt 

Jean described the weather, the pig- 
sty, made valuable remarks on the 
news contained in the daily papers, 
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signed herself, ever, her affectionate 
old friend. And that was all. Was 
not that enough ? Elly asked herself, 
with such a sigh. She was reading 
it over in the door-way of the salle-a- 
manger, bonneted and cloaked, with 
all the remains of the midday meal 
congealing and disordered on the 
table. 

" Es-tu prSte, Elizabeth * " said 
Tou-Tou, coming in with a little 
basket, — there were no stones in it 
this time. " Tiens, voila ce que ma 
tante cnvoie a cette pauvre Madame 
Jonnes." 

Madame Jonnes was only Mrs. 
Jones, only an old woman dying in 
a melancholy room hard by, — in a 
melancholy room in a deserted 
street, where there were few houses, 
but long walls, where the mould was 
feeding, and yellow placards were 
pasted and defaced and flapping in 
shreds, and where Elly, picking her 
little steps over the stones, saw blades 
of grass growing between them. 
There was a chantier — a great wood- 
yard — on one side ; now and then a 
dark door-way leading into a black 
and filthy court, out of which a gut- 
ter would come with evil smells, flow- 
ing murkily into the street ; in the 
distance, two figures passing ; a child 
in a nightcap, thumping a doll upon 
a curbstone ; a dog snuffing at a 
heap ; at the end of the street the 
placarded backs of tall houses built 
upon a rising ground ; a man in a 
blouse wheeling a truck, and singing 
out dismally ; and meanwhile, good 
old Mrs. Jones was dying close at 
hand, under this black and crumbling 
door-way, in a room opening with 
cracked glass-doors upon the yard. 

She was lying alone upon her bed ; 
the nurse they had sent to her was 
gossiping with the porter in his 
lodge. Kindly and dimly her eyes 
opened and smiled somehow at the 
girl, out of the faded bed, out of a 
mystery of pain, of grief, and soli- 
tude. 

It was a mystery indeed, which 
Elizabeth, standing beside it, could 



not understand, though she herself 
had lain so lately and so resignedly 
upon a couch of sickness. Age, 
abandonment, seventy years of life, — 
how many of grief and trouble ? As 
she looked at the dying, indifferent 
face, she saw that they were almost 
ended. And in the midst of her 
pity and shrinking compassion Elly 
thought to herself that she would 
change all with the sick woman, at 
that minute, to have endured, to have 
surmounted so much. 

She sat with her till the dim 
twilight came through the dirty and 
patched panes of the windows. Even 
as she waited there her thoughts went 
wandering, and she was trying to pic- 
ture to herself faces and scenes that 
she could not see. She knew that the 
shadows were creeping round about 
those whom she loved, as quietly as 
they were rising here in this sordid 
room. It was their evening as it 
was hers ; and then she said to her- 
self that they who made up 80 large 
a part of her life must, perforce, 
think of her sometimes : she was part 
of their lives, even though they should 
utterly neglect and forget and abandon 
her ; even though they should never 
meet again from this day ; though she 
should never hear their names so much 
as mentioned ; though their paths 
should separate forever. For a time 
they had travelled the same road, — 
ah ! she was thankful even for so much ; 
and she unconsciously pressed the 
wasted hand she was holding; and 
then her heart thrilled with tender, 
unselfish gladness as the feeble fingers 
tried to clasp hers, and the faltering 
whisper tried to bless. 

She came home sad and tired from 
her sick woman's bedside, thinking of 
the last kind gleam of the eyes as she 
left the room. She went straight up 
stairs and took off her shabby dress, 
and found another, and poured out 
water and bathed her face. Her heart 
was beating, her hands trembling. 
She was remembering and regretting ; 
she was despairing and longing, and 
yet resigned, as she had learnt to 
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be of late. She leaned against the 
wall for a minute before she went 
down ; she was dressed in the blue 
dress, with her favorite little locket 
hanging round her neck. She put 
her hand tired ly to her head ; and so 
she stood, as she used to stand when 
she was a child, in a sort of dream, 
and almost out of the world. And as 
she was waiting a knock came at 
the door. It was Clementine who 
knocked, and who said, in the sing- 
song way in which Frenchwomen 
speak, — " Mademoiselle, voilSt pour 
vous." 

It was too dark to see anything 
except that it was another familiar- 
looking letter. Elly made up her 
mind not to be disappointed any 
more, and went down stairs leisurely 
to the study, where she knew she 
should find Toumeur's lamp alight. 
And she crossed the hall and turned 
the handle of the door, and opened it 
and went in. 

The. lamp with its green shade on 
the table lit up one part of the room, 
but in the duskiness, standing by the 
stove and talking eagerly, were two 
people whom she could not distin- 
guish very plainly. One of them was 
Tourneur, who looked round and 
came to meet her, and took her hand ; 
and the other .... 

Suddenly her heart began to beat 
so that her breath was taken away. 
What was this % Who was this — t 
What chance had she come upon 1 ? 
Such mad hopes as hers were they 
ever fulfilled ? Was this moment, so 
sudden, so unlooked for, the one for 
which she had despaired and longed, 
for which she had waited and lived 
through an eternity of grief? Was 
it John Dampier into whose hand 
Tourneur put hers t Was she still 
asleep and dreaming one of those de- 
lighting but terrible dreams from 
which, ah me ! she must awake 1 In 
this dream she heard the pasteur say- 
ing, " II a bien des choses a. vous dire, 
Elizabeth," and then he seemed to go 
away and to leave them. 

In this dream, bewildered and trem- 



bling, with a desperate effort, she 
pulled her hand away, and said : 
" What does it mean ? Where is 
Tishy 1 Why do you come, John I 
Why don't you leave me in peace ? " 
And then it was a dream no lon- 

5er, but a truth and a reality, when 
ohn began to speak in his familiar 
way, and she heard his voice, and saw 
him before her, and — yes, it was he ; 
and he said : " Tishy and I have had 
a quarrel, Elly. We are nothing to 
one another any more, and so I have 
come to you — to — to — tell you that I 
have behaved like a fool all this time." 
And he turned very red as he spoke, 
and then he was silent, and then he 
took both her hands and spoke again : 
" Tell me, dear," he said, looking up 
into her sweet eyes, — " Elly, tell me, 
would you — won't you — be content 
with a fool for a husband 1 " And 
Elizabeth Gilmour only answered, 
" O John, John ! " and burst into a 
great flood of happy tears : tears 
which fell raining peace and calm af- 
ter this long drought and misery ; 
tears which seemed to speak to him, 
and made him sad, and yet happier 
than he had ever dreamt of or ima- 
gined; tears which quieted her, soothed 
her, and healed all her troubles. 

Before John went away that night, 
Elly read Miss Dampier's letter, 
which explained his explanations. 
The old lady wrote in a state of in- 
coherent excitement. — It was some 
speech of Will's which had brought 
the whole thing about. 

" What did he say ? " Elly asked, 
looking up from the letter with her 
shining eyes. 

Sir John said : " He asked me if I 
did not remember that church on the 
bill, at Boatstown ? We were all out 
in the garden, by the old statue of the 
nymph. Tishy suddenly stopped, 
and turned upon me, and cried out, 
when was I last at Boatstown 1 And 
then I was obliged to confess, and 
we had a disagreeable scene enough, 
and she appealed to William, — gave 
me my conge', and I was not sorry, 
Elly.'* 
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"But had you never told her 
about — ? " 

" It was from sheer honesty that I 
was silent," said Sir John ; "a man 
who sincerely wishes to keep his word 
does n't say, ' Madam, I like some 
one else, but I will marry you if you 
insist upon it ' ; only the worst of it 
is, that we were both uncomfortable, 
and I now find she suspected me the 
whole time. She sent me a note in 
the evening. Look here." 

The note said : — 

" I have been thinking about what 
I said just now in the garden. I am 
more than ever decided that it is best 
we two should part. But I do not 
choose to say good by to you in an 
angry spirit, and so this is to tell you 
that i forgive you all the injustice of 
your conduct to me. Everybody 
seems to have been in a league to de- 
ceive me, and I have not found out 
one true friend among you all. How 
could you for one moment imagine 
that I should wish to marry a man 
who preferred another woman 1 You 
may have been influenced and worked 
upon ; but for all that I should never 
be able to place confidence in you 
again, and I feel it is best and hap- 
piest for us both that all should he at 
an end between us. 

" You will not wonder that, though 
I try to forgive you, I cannot help 
feeling indignant at the way in which 
I have been used. I could never un- 
derstand exactly what was going on 
in your mind. You were silent, you 
equivocated ; and not you only, 
everybody seems to have been think- 
ing of themselves, and never once for 
me. Even William, who professes to 
care for me still, only spoke by 
chance, and revealed the whole his- 
tory. When he talked to you about 
Boatstown, some former suspicions of 
mine were confirmed, and by the 
most fortunate chance two people 
have been saved from a whole lifetime 
of regret. 

. " I will not trust myself to think 
of the way in which I should have 



been bartered had I only discovered 
the truth when it was too late. If I 
speak plainly, it is in justice to my- 
self, and from no unkindness to you ; 
for though I bid you farewell, I can 
still sincercely sign myself, 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Letitia." 

Elly read the letter, and gave it 
back to him, and sighed, then smiled, 
then sighed again, and then went on 
with Miss Dampier's epistle. 

Eor some time past, Jean Dampier 
wrote, she had noticed a growing sus- 
picion and estrangement between the 
engaged couple. John was brusque 
and morose at times, Tishy cross and 
defiant. He used to come over on 
his brown mare and stop at the cot- 
tage gate, and ask about Elly, and 
then interrupt her before she could 
answer and change the talk. He 
used to give her messages to send, 
and then retract them. He was al- 
ways philosophizing and discoursing 
about first affections. La;titia, too, 
used to come and ask about Elly. 

Miss Dampier hoped that John 
himself would put an end to this false 
situation. She did not know how to 
write about either of them to Elly. 
Her perplexities had seemed unend- 
ing. 

" But I also never heard that you 
came to Boatstown," Elly said. . 

" And yet I saw you there," said 
John, " standing at the end of the 
pier." And then he went on to tell 
her a great deal more, and to confess 
all that he had thought while he was 
waiting for her. 

Elly passed her hand across her 
eyes with the old familiar action. 

" And you came to Boatstown, and 
you went away when you read Tishy's 
writing, and you had the heart to be 
angry with me ? " she said. 

"I was worried, and out of tem- 
per," said John. " I felt I was doing 
wrong when I ran away from Tishy. 
I blamed you because I was in a rage 
with myself. I can't bear to think 
of it. But I was punished, Elly. 
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Were you ever jealous 1" She 
laughed and nodded her head. "I 
dare say not," ho went on ; " when I 
sailed away and saw you standing so 
confidentially with Will Dampier, I 
won't try and tell you what I suf- 
fered. I could hear to give you up, — 
but to see you another man's wife, — 
Elly, I know you never were jealous, 
or you would understand what I felt 
at that moment." 

When their tete-a-tete was over they 
went into the next room. All the 
family congratulated them, Madame 
Tourneur among the rest; she was 
ill and tired that evening, and lying 
on the yellow Utreeht velvet sofa. 
But it was awkward for them and un- 
comfortable, and John went home 
early to his inn. As Elly went up to 
bed that night, Francoise brought her 
one other piece of news, — Madame 
Jonnes was dead. They had sent to 
acquaint the police. But Elly was so 
happy, that, though she tried, she could 
not be less happy because of this. All 
the night she lay awake, giving thanks 
and praise, arid saying over to her- 
self, a hundred times, "At last — at 
last!" 

At last ! after all this long rigma- 
role. At last ! after all these despair- 
ing adjectives and adverbs. At last ! 
after all these thousands of hours of 
grief and despair. Did not that one 
minute almost repay her for them all ? 
She went on telling herself, as I have 
said, that this was a dream, — from 
which she need never awake. And 
I, who am writing her story, wonder 
if it is so, — wonder if even to such 
dreams as these there may not be a 
waking one day, when all the visions 
that surround us shall vanish and dis- 
appear forever into eternal silence 
and oblivion. Dear faces, — voices, 
whose tones speak to us even more 
familiarly than the tender words which 
they utter ! It would, in truth, seem 
almost too hard to bear, if we did not 
guess — if we were not told — how 
the love which makes such things so 
dear to us endures in the eternity out 
Of which they have passed. 
4 



Happiness like Elly's is so vague 
and so great that it is impossible to 
try to describe it. To a nature like 
hers, full of tenderness, faithful and 
eager, it came like a sea, ebbing and 
flowing with waves, and with the sun 
shining and sparkling on the water, 
and lighting the fathoms below. I 
do not mean to say that my poor little 
heroine was such a tremendous crea- 
ture that she could compass the depths 
and wide extent of a sea in her heart. 
Love is not a thing which belongs to 
any one of us individually ; it is 
everywhere, here and all round about, 
and sometimes people's hearts are 
opened, and they guess at it, and 
realize that it is theirs. 

Dampier came early next morn- 
ing, looking kind and happy and 
bright, to fetch her for a walk; Elly 
was all blue ribbons and blue eyes; 
her feet seemed dancing against her 
will, she could hardly walk quietly 
along. Old Prancoise looked after 
them as they walked off towards the 
Bois de Boulogne; Tou-Tou and 
Lou-Lou peeped from their bedroom 
window. The sun was shining, the 
sky had mounted Elly's favorite col- 
ors. 



CHAPTER XII. 

blessed rest, royal night ! 

Wherefore seemeth the time so long 
Till I see yon stars in their fullest light, 

And list to their loudest song ? 

When I first saw Lady Dampier, 
she had only been married a day or 
two. I had been staying at Guild- 
ford, and I drove over one day to see 
my old friend Jean Dampier. I came 
across the hills and by Coombe Bot- 
tom and along the lanes, and through 
the little village street, and when I 
reached the cottage I saw Elly, of 
whom I had heard so much, standing 
at the gate. She was a very beauti- 
ful young woman, tall and straight, 
with the most charming blue eyes, a 
sweet frank voice, and a taking man- 
ner, and an expression on her face 
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that I cannot describe. She had a 
blue ribbon in her hair, which was 
curling in a crop. She held her hat 
full of flowers ; behind her the lat- 
tices of the cottage were gleaming in 
the sun ; the creepers were climbing 
and flowering about the porch. 

All about rose a spring incense of 
light, of color, of perfume. The 
country folks were at work in the 
fields and on the hills. The light 
shone beyond the church spire, beyond 
the cottages and glowing trees. In- 
side the cottage, through the lattice, I 
could see Aunt Jean nodding over her 
knitting. 

She threw down her needles to 
welcome me. Of course I was going 
to stay to tea, — and I said that was 
my intention in coming. As the sun 
set, the clouds began to gather, com- 
ing quickly we knew not from whence; 
but we were safe and dry, sitting by 
the lattice. and gossiping, and mean- 
while Miss Dampier went on with her 
work. 

Elly had been spending the day 
with her, she told me. Sir John was 
to come for her, and presently he 
arrived, dripping wet, through the 
April shower which was now pouring 
over the fields. 

The door of the porch opens into 
the little dining-room, where the tea 
was laid : a wood-fire was crackling 
in the tall* cottage chimney. Eliza- 
beth was smiling by the hearth, toast- 
ing cakes with one hand and holding 
a book in the other, when the young 
man walked in. 

He came into the room where we 
were sitting and shook hands with us 
both, and then he laughed and said 
he must go and dry himself by the 
fire, and he went back. 

So Jean Dampier and I sat mum- 
bling confidences in the inner room, 
and John and Elly were chattering to 
one another by the burning wood logs. 

The door was open which led, with 
a step, into the dining-room, where 
the wood-fire was burning. Dark- 
ness was setting in. The rain was 
over, the clouds swiftly breaking and 



coursing away, and such a bright, 
mild-eyed little star peeped in through 
the lattice at us two old maids in the 
window. It was a shame to hear, but 
how could we help it 1 Out of the 
fire-lit room the voices came to us, and 
when we ceased chattering for an in- 
stant, we heard them so plainly : — 

" I saw Will to-day," said "a voice. 
" He was talking about Lsetitia. I 
think there will be some news of them 
before long. Should you be glad ? " 

" Ah ! so glad. I don't want to 
be the only happy woman in the 
world." 

"My dearest Elly ! " said the kind 
voice. " And you will never regret, — 
And are you happy ? " 

" Can you ask ? " said Elly. 
" Come into the porch, and I will 
tell you." And then there was a gust 
of fresh rain-scented air, and a soft 
rustle, and the closing click of a door. 
And then we saw them pass the win- 
dow, and Jean clasped my hand very 
tightly, and flung her arms round 
my neck, and gave me a delighted kiss. 

" You dear, silly woman," said I, 
" how glad I am they are so happy 
together ! " 

" I hope she won't catch cold," said 
Jean, looking at the damp walks. 
" Could not you take out a shawl t " 

" Let her catch cold ! " said I ; 
" and in the mean time give me some 
tea, if you please. Remember, I have 
got to drive home in the dark." 

So we went into the next room. 
Jean rang for the candles. The old 
silver candlesticks were brought in. 
by Kitty on a tray. 

" Don't shut the curtains," said 
Miss Dampier ; " and come here, 
Mary, and sit by the fire." 

While Elizabeth and John Dampier 
were wandering up and down in the 
dark damp garden, Jenny and I were 
comfortably installed by the fire, 
drinking hot, sweet tea, and eating 
toasted cakes, and preserves, and 
cream. I say we, but that is out 
of modesty, for she had no appetite, 
whereas I was very hungry. 

" Heigh-ho ! " said Jean, looking at 
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the fire. " It 's a good thing to be 
young, Mary. Tell me honestly: 
what would you give — " 

" To be walking in the garden with 
young Dampier," said I (and I burst 
out laughing), " without a cloak, or an 
umbrella, or india-rubbers ? My dear 
Jenny, where are your five wits t " 

" where indeed? " said Jean, with 
another sigh. " Yet I can remember 
when you used to cry instead of 
laughing over such things, Mary." 

Her sadness had made me sad. 
"Whilst the young folks were whisper- 
ing outside, it seemed as if we two old 
women were sitting by the fire and 
croaking the elegy of all youth, and 
love, and happiness. " The night is 
coming for you and me, Jenny," I 
said. " Dear me, how quickly ! " 

" The night is at hand," echoed she, 
softly, and she passed her fingers 
across her eyes, and then sighed, and 
got up slowly and went to the door 
which opened into the porch. And 
then I heard her call me. " Come 
here ! " she said, " Mary ! " And 
the* I, too, rose stiffly from my chair, 
and went to her. The clouds had 
cleared away. From the little porch, 
where the sweet-brier was climbing, 
we could see all the myriad worlds of 
heaven, alight and blazing, and cir- 
cling in their infinite tracks. An aw- 
ful, silent harmony, power and peace, 
and light and life eternal, — a shining 
benediction seemed to be there hang- 
ing above our heads. " This is the 
night," she whispered, and took my 
hand in hers. 

And so this is the end of the story 
of Elizabeth Gilmour, whose troubles, 
as I have said, were not very great ; 
who is a better woman, I fancy, than 
if her life had been the happy life she 
prophesied to herself. Deeper tones 
and understandings must have come 
to her out of the profoundness of her 
griefs, such as they were. For when 
other troubles came, as they come to 
all as years go by, she had learnt to 
endure and to care for others, and to 
be valiant and to be brave. And I 
do not like her' the less because I have 



spoken the truth about her, and writ- 
ten of her as the woman she is. 

I went to Paris a little time ago. 
I saw the old grass-grown court ; I saw 
Francoise and Anthony, and Tou- 
Tou and Lou-Lou, who had grown 
up two pretty and modest and smiling 
young girls. The old lady at As- 
nieres had done what was expected, 
and died and left her fortune to Tou- 
Tou, her goddaughter. (The little 
Chinese pagoda is still to let.) Poor 
Madame Jacob did not, however, en- 
joy this good luck, for she died sud- 
denly one day, some months before it 
came to them. But you may be sure 
that the little girls had still a father 
in Tourneur, and Caroline too was 
very kind to them in her uncertain 
way. She loved them because they 
were so unlike herself, — so gentle, 
and dull, and guileless. Anthony 
asked me a great many questions 
about Elizabeth and her home, and 
told me that he meant to marry Lou- 
Lou eventually. He is thin and pale, 
with a fine head like his father, and 
a quiet manner. He works very hard, 
he earns very little, — he is one of the 
best men I ever knew in my life. As 
I talked to him, I could not but com- 
pare him to Will Dampier and to 
John, who are also good men. But 
then they are prosperous and well-to- 
do, with well-stored granaries, with 
vineyards and fig-trees, with children 
growing up round them. I was won- 
dering if Elizabeth, who chose her 
husband because she loved him, and 
for no better reason, might not have 
been as wise if she could have appre- 
ciated the gifts better than happiness, 
than well-stored granaries, than vine- 
yards, than fig-trees, which Anthony 
held in his hand to offer ? Who shall 
say? Self-denial and holy living are 
better than ease and prosperity 1 But 
for that reason some people wilfully 
turn away from the mercies of Heaven, 
and call the angels devils, and its 
gracious bounties temptation. 

Anthony has answered this ques- 
tion to himself as we all must do. 
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His father looks old and worn. I fear 
there is trouble still under his roof, — 
trouble, whatever it may be, which is 
borne with Christian and courageous 
resignation by the master of the 
house : he seems, somehow, in these 
later years to have risen beyond it. 
A noble reliance and peace are his ; 
holy thoughts keep him company. 
The affection between him and his 
son is very touching. 

Madame Tourneur looks haggard 
and weary : and one day, when 1 hap- 
pened to tell her I was going away, 
she gasped out suddenly, — " Ah ! 
what would I not give — " and then 
was silent and turned aside. But 
she remains with her husband, which 
is more than I should have given her 
credit for. 



And so, when the appointed hour 
came, I drove off, and all the person, 
ages of my story came out to bid ma - 
farewell. I looked back for the last 
time at the court-yard with the hens 
pecketting round about the kitchen 
door; at the garden with the weeds 
and flowers tangling together in the 
sun ; at the shadows falling across 
the stones of the yard. I could fancy 
Elizabeth a prisoner within those 
walls, beating like a bird against the 
bars of the cage, and revolting and 
struggling to be free. 

The old house is done away with 
and exists no longer. It was pulled 
down by order of the Government, 
and a grand new boulevard runs 
right across the place where it 
stood. 
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A KIND enchantress one day put 
into my hand a mystic volume 
prettily lettered and bound in green, 
saying, " I am so fond of this book. 
It has all the dear old fairy tales in it ; 
one never tires of them. Do take it." 
I carried the little book away with 
me, and spent a very pleasant quiet 
evening at home by the fire, with H. 
at the opposite corner, and other 
old friends, whom I felt I had some- 
what neglected of late. Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Puss in Boots, the gallant 
and quixotic Giant-killer, and dearest 
Cinderella, whom we every one of us 
must have loved, I should think, ever 
since we first knew her in her little 
brown pinafore : I wondered, as I shut 
them all up for the night between 
their green boards, what it was that 
made these stories so fresh and so 
vivid. Why did not they fall to pieces, 
vanish, explode, disappear, like so 
many of their contemporaries and de- 
scendants ? And yet far from being 
forgotten and passing away, it would 
seem as if each generation in turn as 
it came into the world looks to be de- 
lighted still by the brilliant pageant, 
and never tires or wearies of it. And 
on their side the princes and princesses 
never seem to grow any older; the 
castles and the lovely gardens flourish 
without need of repair or whitewash, 
or plumbers or glaziers. The prin- 
cesses' gowns, too, — sun, moon, and 
star color, — do not wear out, or pass 
out of fashion, or require altering. 
Even the seven-leagued boots do not 
appear to be the worse for wear. 
Numbers of realistic stories for chil- 
dren have passed away. Little Henry 



and his Bearer, and Poor Harry and 
Lucy, have very nearly given up their 
little artless ghosts and prattle, and 
ceased making their own beds for the 
instruction of less excellently brought- 
up little boys and girls, and notwith- 
standing a very interesting article in 
the Saturday Revieiv, it must be owned 
that Harry Sandford and Tommy 
Merton are not familiar playfellows 
in our nurseries and school-rooms, 
and have passed somewhat out of date. 
But not so all these centenarians, — 
Prince Riquet, Carabas, Little Red 
Biding-hood, Bluebeard and others. 
They seem as if they would never 
grow old. They play with the chil- 
dren, they amuse the elders, there 
seems no end to their fund of spirits 
and perennial youth. 

H-, to whom I made this remark, 
said from the opposite chimney-cor- 
ner : " No wonder ; the stories are only 
histories of real living persons turned 
into fairy princes and princesses. 
Fairy stories are everywhere and 
every day. We are all princes and 
princesses in disguise, or ogres or 
wicked ' dwarfs. All these histories 
are the histories of human nature, 
which does not seem to change very 
much in a thousand years or so, and 
we don't get tired of the fairies because 
they are so true to it." 

After this little 1 speech of H.'s, we 
spent an unprofitable half-hour re- 
viewing our acquaintance, and class- 
ing them under their real characters 
and qualities. We had dined with 
Lord Carabas only the day before and 
met Puss in Boots, — Beauty and the 
Beast were also there ; we uncharita- 
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bly counted up, I am ashamed to say, 
no less than six Bluebeards. Jack 
and the Beanstalk we had met just 
starting on his climb. A Red Riding- 
hood; a girl with toads dropping 
from her mouth : we knew three or 
four of each. Cinderellas — alas ! who 
does not know more than one dear, 
poor, pretty Cinderella? and as for 
sleeping Princesses in the Woods, 
how many one can reckon up ! Young, 
old, ugly, pretty, awakening, sleeping 
still. 

" Do you remember Cecilia Lul- 
worth," said H., "and Dorlicote? 
Poor Cecilia ! " Some lives are couleur 
de rose, people say; others seem to be, 
if not couleur de rose all through, yet 
full of bright beautiful tints, blues, 
pinks, little bits of harmonious cheer- 
fulness. Other lives, not so brilliant, 
and seeming more or less gray at 
times, are very sweet and gentle in 
tone, with faint gleams of gold or 
lilac to brighten them. And then 
again others are black and hopeless 
from the beginning. Besides all these, 
there are some which have always ap- 
peared to me as if they were of a dark, 
dull hue ; a dingy, heavy brown, 
which no happiness, or interest, or 
bright color could ever enliven. Blues 
turn sickly, roses seem faded, and 
yellow lilacs look red and ugly upon 
these heavy backgrounds. "Poor 
Cecilia," as H. called her, — hers had 
always seemed to me one of these latter 
existences, unutterably dull, common- 
place, respectable, stinted, ugly, and 
useless. 

Lulworth Hall, with the great dark 
park bounded by limestone walls, 
with iron gates here and there, looked 
like a blot upon the bright and lovely 
landscape. The place from a distance, 
compared with the surrounding coun- 
try, was ii blur and'a blemish, as it 
were, sad, silent, solitary. 

Travellers passing by sometimes 
asked if the place was uninhabited, 
and were told, "No, shure, — the fam'ly 
lives thear all the yeaurr round." 
Some charitable souls might wonder 
what life could be like behind those 



dull gates. One day a young fellow 
riding by saw rather a sweet woman's 
face gazing for an instant through the " 
bars, and he went on his way with a 
momentary thrill of pity. Need I say 
that it, was poor Cecilia who looked 
out vacantly to see who was passing 
along the high-road. She was sur- 
rounded by hideous moreen, oil- 
cloth, punctuality, narrow-mindedness, 
horse-hair, and mahogany. Loud bells 
rang at intervals,regular, monotonous. 
Surly but devoted attendants waited 
upon her. She was rarely alone ; her 
mother did not think it right that a 
girl in Cecilia's position should 
"race "about the grounds unattend- 
ed ; as for going outside the walls it 
was not to be thought of. When 
Cecilia went out, with her gloves on, 
and her galoches, her mother's com- 
panion, Miss Bowley, walked beside 
her up and down the dark laurel walk 
at the back of the house, — up and 
down, down and up, up and down. 
"I think I am getting tired, Maria," 
Miss Lulworth would say at last. "If 
so, we had better return to the hall," 
Maria would reply, " although it is 
before our time." And then they 
would walk home in silence, between 
the iron railings and laurel-bushes. 

As Cecilia walked erectly by Miss 
Bowley's side, the rooks went whirl- 
ing over their heads, the slugs crept 
sleepily along the path under the 
shadow of the grass and the weeds ; 
they heard no sounds except the caw- 
ing of the birds, and the distant 
monotonous hacking noise of the 
gardener and his boy digging in the 
kitchen-garden. 

Cecilia, peeping into the long drab I 
drawing-room on her return, might I 
perhaps see her mother, ere^ct and 
dignified, at her open desk, compos-! 
ing, writing, crossing, re- writing, an | 
endless letter to an indifferent cousin 
in Ireland, with a single candle and a 
small piece of blotting-paper, and a 
pen-wiper made of ravellings, all 
spread out before her. 

" You have come home early, 
Cecil," says the lady, without look-. 
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itig, up. " You had better make the 
mGi>i of your time, and practise till 
the dressing-bell rings. Maria will 
kindly Cake up your things." 

And then in the chill twilight 
Cecilia sits down to the jangling in- 
strument with the worn silk (lutings. 
A faded rack it is upon which her 
fingers have been distended ever since 
she can remember. A great many 
people think there is noihiag in the 
world so good for children as scold- 
ings, whippings, dark cupboards, 
and dry bread and water, upon which 
they expect them to grow up into 
tall, fat, cheerful, amiable men and 
women ; and a great many people 
think that for grown-up young peo- 
ple the silence, the chillness, the mo- 
notony, and sadness of their own fad- 
ing twilight days is all that is re- 
quired. Mrs. Lulworth and Maria 
Bowley her companion, Cecilia's late 
governess, were quite of this opinion. 
They themselves, when they were 
little girls, had been slapped, snub- 
bed, locked up in closets, thrust into 
bed at all sorts of hours, flattened 
out on backboards, set on high stools 
to play the piano for days together, 
made to hem frills five or six weeks 
long, and to learn immense pieces of 
poetry, so that they had to stop at 
home all the afternoon. And though 
Mrs. Lulworth had grown up stupid, 
suspicious, narrow-minded, soured, 
and overhearing, and had married for 
an establishment, and Miss Bowley, 
her governess's daughter, had turned 
ont nervous, undecided, melancholy, 
and anxious, and had never married 
at all, yet they determined to bring 
up Cecilia as they themselves had 
been brought up, and sincerely 
thought they could not do better. 

When Mrs. Lulworth married, she 
said to Maria : " You must come and 
live with me, and help to educate my 
children some day, Maria. For the 
present I shall not have a home of 
my own ; we are going to reside 
with my husband's aunt, Mrs. Dor- 
mer. She is a very wealthy person, 
far advanced in years. She is great- 
4* 



ly annoyed with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lulworth's vagaries, and she has 
asked me and my husband to take 
their places at Dorlicote Hall." At 
the end of ten years Mrs. Lulworth 
wrote again : " We are now per- 
manently established in our aunt's 
house. I hear you are in want of a 
situation ; pray come and superin- 
tend the education of my only child 
Cecilia (she is named after her god- 
mother, Mrs Dormer). She is now 
nearly three years old, and I feel 
that she begins to require some disci- 
pline." 

This letter had been written at 
that same desk twenty-two years be- 
fore Cecilia began her practising this 
autumn evening. She was twenty- 
five years old now, but like a child in 
experience, in ignorance, in placid- 
ity ; a fortunate stolidity and slow- 
ness of temperament had saved her 
from being crushed and nipped in 
the bud, as it were. She was not 
bored because she had never known 
any other life. It seemed to her only 
natural that all days should be alike, 
rung in and out by the jangling 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, and prayer 
bells. Mr. Dormer — a little chip 
of a man — read prayers suitable 
for every day in the week ; the ser- 
vants filed in, maids first, then the 
men. Once Cecilia saw one of the 
maids blush and look down smiling 
as she marched out after the others. 
Miss Lulworth wondered a little, and 
thought she would ask Susan why 
she looked so strangely; but Susan 
married the groom soon after, and 
went away, and Cecila never had an 
opportunity of speaking to her. 

Night after night Mr. Dormer re- 
placed his spectacles with a click, and 
pulled up his shirt-collar when the 
service was ended. Night after night 
old Mrs. Dormer coughed a little 
moaning cough. If she spoke, it 
was generally to make some little bit- 
ter remark. Every night she shook 
hands with her nephew and niece, 
kissed Cecilia's blooming cheek, and 
patted out of the room. She was a 
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little woman with starling eyes. She 
had never got oyer her husband's 
death. She did not always know 
when she moaned. She dressed in 
black, and lived alone in her turret, 
where she had various old-fashioned 
occupations, ' — tatting, camphor- 
boxes to sort, a real old spinning- 
wheel and distaff among other things, 
at which Cecilia, when she was a 
child, had pricked her fingers trying 
to make it whir as her aunt did. 
Spinning-wheels have quite gone out, 
but I know of one or two old ladies 
who still use them. Mrs. Dormer 
would go nowhere, and would see no 
one. So at least her niece, the mas- 
ter-spirit, declared, and the old lady 
got to believe it at last. I don't 
know how much the fear of the ob- 
noxious John and his wife and chil- 
dren may have had to do with this 
arrangement. 

When her great-aunt was gone it 
was Cecilia's turn to gather her work 
together at a warning sign from her 
mother, and walk away through the 
long chilly passages to her slumbers 
in the great green four-post bed. And 
so time passed, Cecilia grew up. 
She had neither friends nor lovers. 
She was not happy nor unhappy. She 
could read, but she never cared to 
open a book. She was quite con- 
tented; for she thought Lulworth 
Hall the finest place, and its inmates 
the most important people, in the 
world. She worked a great deal, 
embroidering interminable quilts and 
braided toilet-covers and fish-napkins. 
She never thought of anything but 
the uttermost commonplaces and 
platitudes. She considered that be- 
ing respectable and decorous, and a 
little pompous and overbearing, was 
the duty of every well-brought-up 
lady and gentleman. To-night she 
banged away very placidly at Rhodes's 
air, for the twentieth time breaking 
down in the same passage and mak- 
ing the same mistake, until the dress- 
ing-bell rang, and Cecilia, feeling she 
had done her duty, then extinguished 
her candle, and went up stairs across 



the great chill hall, up the bare oil- 
cloth gallery, to her room. 

Most young women have some 
pleasure, whatever their troubles may 
be, in dressing, and pretty trinkets, 
and beads and ribbons and necklaces. 
An unconscious love of art and in- 
tuition leads some of them, even plain 
ones, to adorn themselves. The col- 
ors and ribbon ends brighten bright 
faces, enliven dull ones, deck what is 
already lovable, or, at all events, 
make the mostof what materials there 
are. Even a May-pole, crowned and 
flowered and tastily ribboned, is a 
pleasing object. And, indeed, the 
art of decoration seems to me a charm- 
ing natural instinct, and one which 
is not nearly enough encouraged, and 
a gift which every woman should try 
to acquire. Some girls, like birds, 
know how to weave, out of ends of 
rags, of threads and morsels and 
straws, a beautiful whole, a work of 
real genius for their habitation. 
Frivolities, say some ; waste of time, 
say others, — expense, vanity. The 
strong-minded dowagers shake their 
heads at it all, — Mrs. Lulworth 
among them ; only why had Nature 
painted Cecilia's cheeks of brightest 
pink, instead of bilious orange, like 
poor Maria Bowley's t why was her 
hair all crisp and curly? and were 
her white even teeth and her clear gray 
eyes vanity and frivolity too? Cecil- 
ia was rather too stout for her age ; she 
had not much expression in her face. 
And no wonder. There was not 
much to be expressive about in her 
poor little stinted life. She could 
not go into raptures over the mahog- 
any sideboard, the camphene lamp in 
the drawing-room, the four-post beds 
in-doors, the laurel-bushes without, 
the Moorish temple with yellow glass 
windows, or the wigwam summer- 
house, which were the alternate boun- 
daries of her daily walks. 

Cecilia was not allowed a fire to 
dress herself by : a grim maid, how- 
ever, attended, and I suppose she was 
surrounded, as people say, by every 
comfort. There was a horse-hair 
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sofa, with a creaking writing-table 
before it, a metal inkstand, a pair of 
plated candlesticks : everything was 
large, solid, brown, as I have said, 
grim, and in its place. The rooms 
at Lulworth Hall did not take the 
impress of their inmate, the inmate 
was moulded by the room. There 
were in Cecilia's no young-lady-like 
trifles lying here and there; upon 
the chest of drawers there stood a 
mahogany work-box, square, with a 
key/ and a faded needle-book and 
darning-cotton inside, — a little dusty 
chenille, I believe, was to he seen 
round the clock on the chimney-piece, 
and a black and white check dressing- 
gown and an ugly little pair of slip- 
pers were set out before the toilet-ta- 
ble. On the bed, Cecilia's dinner 
costume was lying, — a sickly green 
dress, trimmed with black, — and a 
white flower for her hair. On the 
toilet-table an old-fashioned jasper 
serpent-necklace and a set of ame- 
thysts were displayed for her to 
choose from, also mittens and a cou- 
ple of hair-bracelets. The girl was 
quite content, and she would go down 
gravely to dinner, smoothing out her 
hideous toggery. 

Mrs. Dormer never came down be- 
fore dinner. All day long she stayed 
up in her room, dozing and trying 
remedies, and occasionally looking 
over old journals and letters until it 
was time to come down stairs. She 
liked to see Cecilia's pretty face at one 
side of the table, while her nephew 
carved, and Mrs. Lulworth recounted 
any of the stirring events of the day. 
Mrs. Dormer was used to the life, — 
she was sixty when they came to her, 
she was long past eighty now, — the 
last twenty years had been like a long 
sleep, with the dream of what hap- 
pened when she was alive and in the 
world continually passing before her. 

When the Lulworths first came to 
her she had been in a low and nervous 
state, only stipulated for quiet and 
peace, and that no one was to come 
to her house of mourning. The John 
Lulworths, a cheery couple, broke 



down at the end of a month or two, 
and preferred giving up all chance of 
their aunt's great inheritance to liv- 
ing in such utter silence and seclu- 
sion. Upon Charles, the younger 
brother and his wife, the habit had 
grown, until now anything else 
would have been toil and misery to 
them. Except the old rector from 
the village, the doctor now and then, 
no other human creature ever crossed 
the threshold. " For Cecilia's sake," 
Miss Bowley once ventured to hint, — 
" would it not be desirable to see a 
little more society ?...." 

" Cecilia with her expectations has 
the whole world before her, Maria ! " 
said Mrs. Lulworth, severely ; and in- 
deed to this foolish woman it seemed 
as if money would add more to her 
daughter's happiness than the de- 
lights, the wonders, the interests, the 
glamours of youth. Charles Lul- 
worth, shrivelled, selfish, dull, worn- 
out, did not trouble his head about 
Cecilia's happiness, and let his wife 
do as she liked with the girl. 

This especial night when Cecilia 
came down in her ugly green dress, 
it seemed to her as if something un- 
usual had been going on. The old la- 
dy's eyes looked bright and glittering, 
her father seemed more animated than 
usual, her mother looked mysteri- 
ous and put out. It might have been 
fancy, but Cecilia thought they all 
stopped talking as she came into the 
room ; but then dinner was an- 
nounced, and her father offered Mrs. 
Dormer his arm immediately, and 
they went into the dining-room. 

It must have been fancy. Every- 
thing was as usual. " They have 
put up a few hurdles in Dalron's 
field, I see," said Mrs. Lulworth. 
" Charles, you ought to give orders 
for repairing the lock of the harness- 
room." 

" Have they seen to the pump-han- 
dle ? " said Mr. Lulworth. 

" I think not." And there was a, 
dead silence. 

"Potatoes," said Cecilia to the 
footman. " Mamma, we saw ever so 
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many slugs in the laurel walk, Maria 
and I, — did n't we, Maria ? I think 
there are a great many slugs in our 
place." 

Old Mrs. Dormer looked up while 
Cecilia was speaking, and suddenly 
interrupted her in the middle of her 
sentence. " How old are you, child V 
she said ; " are you seventeen or eigh- 
teen ? " 

" Eighteen ! Aunt Cecilia, I am 
five-and-twenty," said Cecilia, staring. 

" Good gracious ! is it possible ? " 
said her father, surprised. 

" Cecil is a woman now," said her 
mother. 

" Five-and-twenty," said the old la- 
'dy, quite crossly. " I had no idea 
time went so fast. She ought to have 
been married long ago ; that is, if she 
means to marry at all." 

" Pray, my dear aunt, do not put 
such ideas — " Mrs. Lulworth began. 

"I don't intend to marry," said 
Cecilia, peeling an orange, and quite 
unmoved, and she slowly curled the 
rind of her orange in the air. " I 
think people are very stupid to mar- 
ry. Look at poor Jane Simmonds, 
— her husband beats her ; Jones saw 
her." 

" So you don't intend to marry ? " 
said the old lady, with an odd inflec- 
tion in her voice. " Young ladies 
were not so wisely brought up in my 
early days," and she gave a great sigh. 
" I was reading an old letter this morn- 
ing from my brother John, your poor 
father, Charles, —7 all about happi- 
ness, and love in a cot, and two little 
curly- headed boys — Jack, you know, 
and yourself. I should rather like to 
see Jack again." 

" What, my dear aunt, after his 
unparalleled audacity ? I declare the 
thought of his impudent letter makes 
my blood boil," exclaimed Mrs. Lul- 
worth. 

" Does it 1 " said the old lady. 
" Cecilia, my dear, you must know 
that your uncle has discovered that 
the entail was not cut off from a cer- 
tain property which my father left 
me, and which I brought to my hus- 



band. He has therefore written mtf 
a very business-like letter, in which 
he wishes for no alteration at present, 
but begs that, in the event of my mak- 
ing my will, I should remember this, 
and not complicate matters by leav- 
ing it to yourself, as had been my in- 
tention. I see nothing to offend in 
the request. Your mother thinks 
differently." 

Cecilia was so amazed at being told 
anything that she only stared again, 
and, opening a wide mouth, popped 
into it such a great piece of orange 
that she could not speak for some 
minutes. 

" Cecilia has certainly attained 
years of discretion," said her great- 
aunt ; " she does not compromise her- 
self by giving any opinion on matters 
she does not understand." Then the 
old lady got up and slowly led the 
way back to the drawing-room again, 
across the great empty hall. 

Notwithstanding her outward im- 
perturbability, Cecilia was a little 
stirred and interested by this history, 
and by the short conversation which 
had preceded it, and after an hour's 
silence she ceased working, and looked 
up from the embroidered shaving- 
cloth she was making. Her mother 
was sitting upright in her chair as 
usual, netting with vigorous action. 
Her large foot outstretched, her stiff 
bony hands working and jerking mo- 
notonously. Her father was dozing 
in his arm-chair ; old Mrs. Dormer, 
too, was nodding in her corner. The 
monotonous Maria was stitching in 
the lamplight. Gray and black shad- 
ows loomed all round her. The far 
end of the room was quite dark ; the 
great curtains swept from theirancient 
cornices. Cecilia, for the first time in 
all her life, wondered whether she 
should live all her life in this spot, — 
ever go away ? It seemed impossible, 
unnatural, that she should ever do so. 
Silent, dull as it was, she was used 
to it, and jlid not know what was 

amiss Was anything amiss ? 

Mrs. Charles Lulworth certainly 
seemed to think so. She made the tea 
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in frowns and silence, and closed the 
lid of the teapot with a clink which re- 
echoed through the room. 

Young Frank Lulworth, the law- 
yer of the family, — John Lulworth's 
eldest son, — it was who had found 
it all Out. His father wrote that with 
Mrs. Dormer's permission he pro- 
posed coming down in a day or two 
to show her the papers, and to explain 
to her personally how the matter 
stood. " My son and I," said John 
Lulworth, " both feel that this would 
be far more agreeable to our feelings, 
and perhaps to yours, than having re- 
course to the usual professional in- 
tervention, for we have - no desire to 
press our claims for the present, and 
we only wish that in the ultimate dis- 
posal of your property you should be 
aware how the matter really stands. 
We have always been led to suppose 
that the estate actually in question 
has been long destined by you for your 
grand-niece, Cecilia Lulworth. I hear 
from our old friend Dr. Hicks, that 
she is remarkably pretty and very 
amiable. Perhaps such vague possi- 
bilities are best unmentioned, but it 
has occurred to me that in the event 
of a mutual understanding springing 
up between the young folks, — my son 
and your grand-niece, — the connec- 
tion might be agreeable to us all, and 
lead to a renewal of that family inter- 
course which has been, to my great 
regret, suspended for some time past." 

Old Mrs. Dormer, in her shaky 
Italian handwriting, answered her 
nephew's letter by return of post : — 

" Mx deak Nephew, — I must 
acknowledge the receipt of your epis- 
tle of the 13th instant. By all means 
invite your son to pay us his proposed 
visit. We can then talk over busi- 
ness matters at our leisure, and young 
Francis can be introduced to his rela- 
tives. Although a long time has 
elapsed since we last met, believe me, 
my dear nephew, not unmindful of 
bygone associations, and yours very 
truly always, 

" C. Dokmee." 



The letter was in the postman's 
bag when old Mrs. Dormer in- 
formed Mrs. Charles of what she 
had done. 

Frank Lulworth thought that in all 
hi9 life he had never seen anything so 
dismal, so silent, so neglected, as Dor- 
licote Park, when he drove up a few 
days after, through the iron gates 
and along the black laurel wilderness 
which led to the house. The laurel 
branches, all unpruned, untrained, 
were twisting savagely in and out, 
wreathing and interlacing one anoth- 
er, clutching tender shootings, wrest- 
ling with the young oak-trees and the 
limes. He passed by black and som- 
bre avenues leading to mouldy tem- 
ples, to crumbling summer-houses ; 
he saw what had once been a flower- 
garden now all run to seed, ;— wild, 
straggling, forlorn ; a broken-down 
bench, a heap of hurdles lying on the 
ground, a field-mouse darting across 
the road, a desolate autumn sun shin- 
ing upon all this mouldering orna- 
ment and confusion. It seemed more 
forlorn and melancholy by contrast, 
somehow, coming as he did out of the 
loveliest country and' natural sweet- 
ness into the dark and tangled wilder- 
ness within these limestone walls of 
Dorlicote. 

The parish of Dorlicote-cum-Rock- 
ington looks prettier in the autumn 
than at any other time. A hundred 
crisp tints, jewelled rays, — grays, 
browns, purples, glinting golds, and 
silvers, rustle and sparkle upon the 
branches of the nut-trees, of the 
bushes and thickets. Soft blue mists 
and purple tints rest upon the distant 
hills ; scarlet berries glow among the 
brown leaves of the hedges ; lovely 
mists fall and vanish suddenly, reveal- 
ing bright and sweet autumnal sights ; 
blackberries, stacks of corn, brown 
leaves, crisping upon the turf, great 
pears hanging sweetening in the sun 
over the cottage lintels, cows grazing 
and whisking their tails, blue smoke 
curling from the tall farm chimneys : 
all is peaceful, prosperous, golden. 
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You can see the sea on clear days 
from certain knolls and hillocks 

Out of all these pleasant sights 
young Lulworth came into this 
dreary splendor. He heard no sounds 
of life, — he saw no one. His coach- 
man had opened the iron gate. 
" They doan't keep no one to moind 
the gate," said the driver ; " only 
tradesmen cooms to th' 'ouse." Even 
the gardener and his boy were out of 
the way ; and when they got sight of 
the house at last, many of the blinds 
were down and shutters shut, and 
only two chimneys were smoking. 
There was some one living in the 
place, however, for a watch-dog who 
was lying asleep in his kennel woke 
up and gave a heart-rending howl 
when Frank got out and rang at the 
bell. 

He had to wait an immense time 
before anybody answered, although 
a little page in buttons came and 
stared at him in blank amazement 
from one of the basement windows, 
and never moved. Through the same 
window Frank could see into the 
kitchen, and he was amused when a 
sleepy fat cook came up behind the 
little page and languidly boxed his 
ears, and ordered him off the premises. 

The butler, who at last answered 
the door, seemed utterly taken aback, 
— nobody had called for months past, 
and here was a perfect stranger tak- 
ing out his card, and asking for Mrs. 
Dormer as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world. The under-but- 
ler was half asleep in his pantry, and 
had not heard the door-bell. The 
page — the very same whose ears 
had been boxed — came wondering 
to the door, and went to ascertain 
whether Mrs. Dormer would see the 
gentleman or not. 

" What a vault, what a catacomb, 
what an ugly old place ! " thought 
Frank, as he waited. He heard steps 
far, far away : then came a long 
silence, and then a heavy tread slow- 
ly approaching, and the old butler 
beckoned to him to follow, — through 
a cobweb-color room, through a brown 



room, through a gray room, into a 
great dim drab drawing-room, where 
the old lady was sitting alone. She 
had come down her back stairs to re- 
ceive him ; it was years since she had 
left her room before dinner. 

Even old ladies look kindly upon a 
tall, well-built, good-Jooking, good- 
humored young man. Frank's nose 
was a little too long, his mouth a lit- 
tle too straight ; but he was a hand- 
some young fellow with a charming 
manner. Only as he came up he was 
somewhat shy and undecided, — he 
did not know exactly how to address 
the old lady. This was his great- 
aunt. He knew nothing whatever 
about her, but she was very rich ; she 
had invited him to come, and she had 
a kind face, he thought : should he — 
ought he to embrace her, — perhaps he 
ought, and he made the slightest possi- 
ble movement in this direction. Mrs. 
Dormer, divining his object, pushed 
him weakly away. "How do you 
do? No embraces, thank you. I 
don't care for kissing at my age. Sit 
down, — there, in that chair opposite, 
— and now tell me about your father, 
and all the family, and about this 
ridiculous discovery of yours. I don't 
believe a word of it." 

The interview between them was 
long and satisfactory on the whole. 
The unconscious Cecilia and Miss 
Bowley returned that afternoon from 
their usual airing, and, as it happen- 
ed, Cecilia said, " O Maria ! I left 
my mittens in the" drawing-room last 
night. I will go and fetch them." 
And little thinking of what was 
awaiting her, she flung open the door 
and marched in through the ante- 
room, — mushroom hat and brown 
veil, galoches and dowdy gown, as 
usual. " What is this 1 " thought 
young Lulworth; "why, who would 
have supposed it was such a pretty 
girl ? " for suddenly the figure stopped 
short, and a lovely fresh face looked 
up in utter amazement out of the 
hideous disguise, 

"There, don't stare, child," said 
the old lady. " This is Francis Lul- 
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worth, a very intelligent young man, 
who has got hold of your fortune and 
ruined all your chances, my dear. 
He wanted to embrace me just now. 
Francis, you may as well salute 
your cousin instead : she is much 
more of an age for such compli- 
ments," said Mrs. Dormer, waving 
her hand. 

The impassive Cecilia, perfectly 
bewildered and not in the least under- 
standing, only turned her great sleepy 
astonished eyes upon her cousin, and 
stood perfectly still as if she was one of 
those beautiful wax-dolls one sees 
stuck up to be stared at. And, indeed, 
a stronger-minded person than Cecilia 
might have been taken aback, who 
had come into the drawing-room to 
fetch her mittens, to be met in 
such an astounding fashion. If she 
had been surprised before, utter con- 
sternation can scarcely convey her 
state of mind when young Lulworth 
stepped forward and obeyed her aunt's 
behest. Frank, half laughing, half 
kindly, seeing that Cecilia stood quite 
still and stared at him, supposed it 
was expected, and did as he was told. 

The poor girl gave one gasp of 
horror, and blushed for the first time, 
I believe, in the course of her whole 
existence. Bowley, fixed and open- 
mouthed from -the inner room, sud- 
denly fled with a scream, which re- 
called Cecilia to a sense of outraged 
propriety ; for, blushing and blinking 
more deeply, she at last gave three 
little sobs, and then, O horror ! burst 
into tears ! 

" Highty-tighty ; what a much ado 
about nothing ! " said the old lady, 
losing her temper and feeling not a 
little guilty, and much alarmed as to 
what her niece Mrs. Lulworth might 
say were she to come on the scene. 

"I beg your pardon. I am so 
very, very sorry, said the young 
man, quite confused and puzzled. " I 
ought to have known better. _ I 
frightened you. I am your cousin, 
you know, and really, — pray, pray 
excuse my stupidity," he said, look- 
ing anxiously into the fair placid face 



along which the tears were coursing 
in two streams, like a child's. 

" Such a thing never happened in 
all my life before," said Cecilia. " I 
know it is wrong to cry, but really — 
really — " 

" Leave off crying directly, miss," 
said her aunt, testily, " and let us 
have no more of this nonsense." 
The old lady dreaded the mother's 
arrival every instant. Frank, half 
laughing, but quite unhappy at the 
poor girl's distress, had taken up his 
hat to go that minute, not knowing 
what else to do. 

"Ah! you 're going," says old 
Mrs. Dormer ; " no wonder. Cecilia, 
you have driven your cousin away by 
your rudeness." 

" I 'm not rude," sobbed Cecilia. 
" I can't help crying." 

" The girl is a greater idiot than I 
took her for," cried the old lady. 
" She has been kept here locked up, 
until she has not a single idea left in 
her silly noddle. No man of sense 
could endure her for five minutes. 
You wish to leave the place, I see, 
and no wonder ? " 

" I really think," said Frank, 
" that under the circumstances it is 
the best thing I can do. Miss Lul- 
worth, I am sure, would wish me to 
go." 

"Certainly," said Cecilia. "Go 
away, pray go away. 0, how silly I 
am!" 

Here was a catastrophe ! 

The poor old fairy was all puzzled 
and bewildered : her arts were power- 
less in this emergency. The princess 
had awakened, but in tears. Al- 
though he had said he was going, the 
prince still stood by, distressed and 
concerned, feeling horribly guilty, 
and yet scarcely able to help laugh- 
ing; and at that instant, to bring 
matters to a climax, Mrs. Lulworth's 
gaunt figure appeared at the drawing- 
room door. 

" I wash my hands of the whole 
concern," said Mrs. Dormer, limping 
off to her corner in a great hurry 
and flutter. " Your daughter is only 
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a few degrees removed from an idiot, 
ma'am." 

Poor Cecilia ! her aunt's reproaches 
only scared her more and more ; and 
for the first time in her life she was 
bewildered, discomposed, forgetful of 
hours. It was the hour of calisthen- 
ics ; but Miss Lulworth forgot every- 
thing that might have been expected 
from a young lady of her admirable 
bringing up. 

" mamma, I did n't mean to be 
rude," repeated Cecilia, crying still, 
and the sweet, wet, vacant face, 
looked imploringly and despairingly 
up into Frank's. " I 'm so sorry, 
please forgive me," she said. 

He looked so kind, so amused, so 
gentle and handsome, that Cecilia 
actually felt less afraid of him at this 
moment than she did of her mother, 
who, with tight lips and sharp eyes, 
was surveying the two. 

" Go and take off your galoches 
and your walking-dress, Cecilia," 
said Mrs. Lulworth, exactly in her 
usual voice, " and do not come down 
without your apron." 

In a few minutes, when Cecilia re- 
turned, blushing and more lovely 
than ever, in her great apron and 
dark stuff dress, it was to find her 
cousin comfortably installed in a big 
easy-chair, and actually talking above 
his breath to Miss Bowley. He 
sprang up and dame to meet the girl, 
and held out his hand, "In token 
that you forgive me," he said. 

" I thought it was I who had been 
rude and unkind," Cecilia falteringly 
said. " How good of you not to be 
vexed ! " 



" Cecilia," said Mrs. Lulworth and 
Miss Bowley both at once, in differ- 
ent tones of warning ; but the princess 
was awake now, and her simplicity 
and beauty touched the young prince, 
who never, I think, really intended 
to go, even when he took up his hat. 
Fairy tales are never very long, and 
this one ought to come to an end. 

Certainly the story would not have 
been worth the telling if they had 
not been married soon after, and 
lived happily all the rest of their 
lives. 

# * * * * 

It is not in fairy tales only that 
things fall out as one could wish, 
and indeed, as H. and I agreed the 
other night that fairies, although in- 
visible, have not .entirely vanished out 
of the land. 

It is certainly like a fairy transfor- 
mation to see Cecilia nowadays in 
her own home with her children and 
husband about her. Bright, merry, 
full of sympathy and interest, she 
seems to grovigSprettier every min- 

When Frank fell in love with her 
and proposed, old Mrs. Dormer insist- 
ed upon instantly giving up the Dor- 
licote Farm for the young people to 
live in. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lulworth 
are obliged to live in London, but they 
go there every summer with their 
children ; and for some years after 
her marriage, Cecilia's godmother, 
who took the opportunity of the wed- 
ding to break through many of her 
•recluse habits, used to come and see 
her every day in a magnificent yellow 
chariot. 
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IT is, happily, not only in fairy tales 
that things sometimes fall out as 
one could wish, that anxieties are 
allayed, mistakes explained away, 
friends reconciled ; that people inherit 
large fortunes, or are found out in 
their nefarious schemes ; that long- 
lost children are discovered disguised 
in soot, that vessels come safely sail- 
ing into port after the storm ; and 
that young folks who have been faith- 
ful to one another are married off at 
last. Some of these young couples 
are not only happily married, but 
they also begin life ity pleasant palaces 
tastefully decorated, and with all the 
latest improvements ; with conven- 
ient cupboards, bath-rooms, back 
staircases, speaking-tubes, lifts from 
one story to another, hot and cold 
water laid on ; while outside lie well- 
kept parks, and gardens, and flower- 
beds ; and from the muslin-veiled 
windows they can see the sheep brows- 
ing; the long shadowy grass, deer 
starting across the sunny glades, 
swans floating on the rivers, and sail- 
ing through the lilies and tall lithe 
reeds. There are fruit-gardens, too, 
where great purple plums are sunning 
on the walls, and cucumbers lying 
asleep among their cool dark leaves. 
There are glass-houses where heavy 
dropping bunches of grapes are hang- 
ing, so that one need only open one's 
mouth for them to fall into it all 
ready cooked and sweetened. Some- 
times, in addition to all these good 
things, the young couple possess all 
the gracious gifts of youth, beauty, 
gay and amiable dispositions. Some 
one said, the other day, that it seemed 



as if Fate scarcely knew what she 
was doing, when she lavished with 
such profusion every gift and delight 
upon one pair of heads, while others 
were left bald, shorn, unheeded, dis- 
hevelled, forgotten, dishonored. And 
yet the world would be almost too sad 
to bear, if- one did not sometimes see 
happiness somewhere. One would 
scarcely believe in its possible exist- 
ence, if there was nobody young, for- 
tunate, prosperous, delighted ; nobody 
to think of with satisfaction, and to 
envy a little. The sight of great hap- 
piness and prosperity is like listening 
to harmonious music, or looking at 
beautiful pictures, at certain times of 
one's life. It seems to suggest pos- 
sibilities, it sets sad folks longing ; 
but while they are wishing, still, may- 
be, a little reproachfully, they realize 
the existence of what perhaps they 
had doubted before. Fate has been 
hard to them, but there is compensa- 
tion even in this life, they tell them- 
selves. Which of us knows when his 
turn may come? Happiness is a 
fact : it does lie within some people's 
grasp. To this or that young fairy 
couple, age, trial, and trouble may 
be in store ; but now at least the pres- 
ent is golden ; the innocent delights 
and triumphs of youth and nature 
are theirs. 

I could not help moralizing a little 
in this way, when we were staying 
with young Lulworth and his wife the 
other day, coming direct from the 
struggling dull atmosphere of home 
to the golden placidity of Lulworth 
farm. They drove us over to Cliffe 
Court, — another oasis, so it seemed 
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to me, in the arid plains of life. 
Cliffe Court is a charming, cheerful 
Italian-looking house, standing on a 
hill in the midst of a fiery furnace of 
geraniums and flower-beds. " It be- 
longs to young Sir Charles Richard- 
son. He is six-and-twenty, and the 
handsomest man in the county," said 
Frank. 

" no, Frank ; you are joking, 
surely," said Cecilia; and then she 
stared, and then blushed in her odd 
way. She still stared sometimes 
when she was shy, as she used to do 
before she married. 

So much of her former habits Ce- 
cilia had also retained, that as the 
.clock struck eight every morning a 
great punctual breakfast-bell used to 
ring in the outer hall. The dining- 
room casement was wide open upon 
the beds of roses, the tea was made, 
Cecilia in her crisp white morning 
dress, and with all her wavy bronze 
hair curling about her face, was wait- 
ing to pour it out, the eggs were boiled, 
the bacon was frizzling hot upon the 
plate to a moment ; there was no law 
allowed, not a minute's grace for any- 
body, no matter how lazy. They 
had been married a little more than 
two years, and were quite established 
in their country home. I wish I 
could perform some incantation like 
those of my friends the fairies, and 
conjure up the old farm bodily with a 
ma^ic wave of my pen, or by draw- 
ing a triangle with a circle through 
it upon the paper, as the enchanters 
do. The most remarkable 
things about the farm were 
Hts curious and beautiful 
old chimneys, — indeed the whole 
county of Sussex is celebrated for 
them, and the meanest little cottages 
have noble-looking stacks all orna- 
mented, carved and weather-beaten. 
There were gables also, and stony 
mullioned windows, and ancient steps 
with rusty rings hanging to them, af- 
fixed there to fasten the bridles of 
horses that would have run away sev- 
eral hundred years ago, if this pre- 
caution had not been taken. And 



then there were storehouses and ricks 
and barns, all piled with the abun- 
dance of the harvest. The farm-yard 
was alive with young fowls and cocka 
and hens; and guinea-hens, those 
gentle little dowagers, went about 
glistening in silver and gray, and 
Cecilia's geese came clamoring to 
meet her. I can see it all as I think 
about it. The old walls are all 
carved and ornamented, sometimes by 
art and work of man's hand, some- 
times by time and lovely little natural 
mosses. House-leeks grow in clumps 
upon the thatch, a pretty girl is peep- 
ing through a lattice window, a door is 
open while a rush of sweet morning 
scent comes through the shining oak- 
en passage from the herb-garden and 
orchard ■behind. Cows with their soft 
brown eyes and cautious tread are 
passing on their way to afield across 
the road. A white horse waiting by 
his stable door shakes his head and 
whinnies. 

Frank and Cecilia took us for a 
walk after breakfast the first morning 
we came. We were taken to the 
stables first and the cow-houses, and 
then we passed out through a gate 
into a field, and crossing the field we 
got into a copse which skirted it, and 
so by many a lovely little winding 
path into the woods. Young Lul- 
worth took our delight and admira- 
tion as a personal compliment. It 
was all Lulworth property as far as 
we could see. I thought it must be 
strangely delightful to be the posses- 
sor of such beautiful hills, mist, sun- 
shine and shadow, violet tones, song 
of birds, and shimmer of foliage; but 
Frank, I believe, looked at his future 
prospects from a material point of 
view. " You see it ain't the poetic 
part of it which pays," he said. But 
he appreciated it nevertheless, for Ce- 
cilia came out of the woods that morn- 
ing, all decked out with great convol- 
vulus leaves, changed to gold, which 
Frank had gathered as we went along 
and given to her. This year all the 
leaves were turning to such beautiful 
colors that people remarked upon it, 
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and said they never remembered such 
a glowing autumn; even the year 
when Frank came to Dorlicote was 
not to compare to it. ■ Browns and 
russet, and bright amber and gold 
flecks, berries, red leaves, a lovely 
blaze and glitter in the woods along 
the lanes and beyond the fields and 
copses. All the hills were melting 
with lovely color in the clear warm 
autumn air, and the little nut-wood 
paths seemed like Aladdin's wonder- 
ful gardens, where precious stones 
hung to the trees ; there was a twinkle 
and crisp shimmer, yellow leaves and 
golden light, yellow light and golden 
leaves, red hawthorn, convolvulus- 
berries, holly-berries beginning to 
glow, and heaped-up clustering pur- 
ple blackberries. The sloe-berries, or 
snowy blackthorn fruit, with their soft 
gloom of color, were over, and this 
was the last feast of the year. On 
the trees the apples hung red and 
bright, the pears seemed ready to drop 
from their branches and walls, the 
wheat was stacked, the sky looked 
violet behind the yellow ricks. A 
blackbird was singing like a ripple of 
water, somebody said. It is hard to 
refrain from writing of all these lovely 
things, though it almost is an imper- 
tinence to attempt to set them down on 
paper in long lists, like one of Messrs. 
Rippon and Barton's circulars. As 
we were walking along the high-road 
on our way back to the farm, we passed 
a long pale melancholy-looking man 
riding a big horse, with a little sweet- 
faced creature about sixteen who was 
cantering beside him. 

He took off his hat, the little girl 
kissed her hand as they passed, nod- 
ding a gay triumphant nod, and 
then we watched them down the hill, 
and disappearing at the end of the 
lane. 

" I am quite glad to see Ella Ash- 
ford out riding with her father again," 
said Lulworth, holding the garden 
gate open for us to pass in. 

" Mrs. Ashford called here a day or 
two ago with her daughter," said Ce- 
cilia. " They 're going to stay at the 



Ravenhill, she told mc. I thought 
Colonel Ashford was gone too. I 
suppose he is come back." 

" Of course he is," said Frank, 
" since we have just seen him with 
Ella, and of course his wife is away 
for the same reason." 

" The child has grown very thin," 
said H. 

" She has a difficult temper," said 
Cecilia, — who, once she got an idea 
into her soft, silly head, did not easily 
get rid of it again. " She is a great 
anxiety to poor Mrs. Ashford. She 
is very different, she tells me, to Julia 
and Lisette Gamier, her own daugh- 
ters." 

" I knew them when they were chil- 
dren," said H. " We used to see a 
great deal of Mrs. Ashford when she 
was first a widow, and I went to her 
second wedding." 

We were at Paris one year, — ten 
years before the time I am writing of, 
— and Mrs. Gamier lived over us, in 
a tiny little apartment. She was very 
poor, and very grandly dressed, and 
she used to come rustling in to see us. 
Rustling is hardly the word, she was 
much too graceful and womanly a 
person to rustle ; her long silk gowns 
used to ripple, and wave, and flow 
away as she came and went ; and her 
beautiful eyes used to fill with tears as 
she drank her tea and confided her 
troubles to us. H. never liked her; 
but I must confess to a very kindly 
feeling for the poor, gentle, beautiful, 
forlorn young creature, so passionate- 
ly lamenting the loss she had sustained 
in Major-General Gamier. He had 
left her very badly off, although she 
was well connected, and Lady Jane 
Peppercorne, her cousin, had offered 
her and her two little girls a home at 
Ravenhill, she used to tell us in her 
epktre manner. I do not know why 
she never availed herself of the offer. 
She said once that she would not be 
doing justice to her precious little ones, 
to whom she devoted herself with the 
assistance of an experienced attendant. 
My impression is, that the little ones 
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used to scrub one another's little ugly 
faces, and plait one another's little 
light Chinese-looking tails, while the 
experienced attendant laced and 
dressed and adorned, and scented and 
powdered their mamma. She really 
was a beautiful young wonian, and 
would have looked quite charming if 
she had left herself alone for a single 
instant, but she was always posing. 
She had dark blight eyes ; she had a 
lovely little arched mouth ; and hands 
so white, so soft, so covered with rings, 
that one felt that it was indeed a priv- 
ilege when she said, " 0, how do you 
do ? " and extended two or three gentle 
confiding fingers. At first she went 
nowhere except to church, and to 
walk in the retired paths of the Park 
de Monceau, although she took in 
Galignani and used to read the lists 
of arrivals. But by degrees she be- 
gan to — chiefly to please me, she said 
— go out a little, to make a few ac- 
quaintances. One day I was walking 
with her down the Champs Elysees, 
when she suddenly started and looked 
up at a tall, melancholy-looking gen- 
tleman who was passing, and who 
stared at her very hard ; and soon 
after that it was that she began telling 
me she had determined to make an 
effort for her children's sake, and to 
go a little more into society. She 
wanted me to take her to Madame 
de Girouette's, where she heard I was 
going one evening, and where she be- 
lieved she should meet an old friend 
of hers, whom she particularly wished 
to see again. Would I help her ? 
Would I be so very good ? Of course 
I was ready to do anything I could. 
She came punctual to her time, all 
gray moire and black lace ; a remise 
was sent for, and we set off, jogging 
along the crowded streets, with our 
two lamps lighted, and a surly man, 
in a red waistcoat and an oilskin hat, 
to drive us to the Rue de Lille. All 
the way there, Mrs. Gamier was 
strange, silent, nervous, excited. Her 
eyes were like two shining craters, I 
thought, when we arrived, and as we 
climbed up the interminable flights of 



stairs. I guessed which was the old 
friend in a minute : a tall, well-look- 
ing, sick-looking man with a gray 
mustache, standing by himself in a 
corner. 

I spent a curious evening, distract- 
ed between Madame de Girouette's 
small-talk, to which I was supposed 
to be listening, and Mrs. Garnier's 
murmured conversation with her old 
friend in the corner, to which I was 
vainly endeavoring not to attend. 

" My dear, imagine a bouillon sur- 
mounted with little tiny flutings all 
round the bottom, and then three 
ruches, alternating with three . little 
volants, with great choux at regular in- 
tervals ; over this a tunic, caught up 
at the side by a jardiniere, a ceinture a 
la Bag." 

" When you left us I was a child, 
weak, foolish, easily frightened and 
influenced. It nearly broke my 
heart. Look me in the face if you 
can, and tell me you do, not believe 
me," I heard Mrs. Gamier murmur- 
ing in a low thrilling whisper. She 
did not mean me to hear it, but she 
was too absorbed in what she was 
saying to think of all the people 
rfiund about her. 

" Ah, Lydia, what does it matter 
now ? " the friend answered in a sad 
voice which touched me somehow. 
" We have both been wrecked in our 
ventures, and life has not much left for 
either of us now." 

" It is cut en biais," Madame de 
Girouette went on ; "the pieces which 
are taken out at one end are let in at 
the other : the effect is quite charm- 
ing, and the economy is immense." 

" For you, you married the person 
you loved," Lydia Gamier was an- 
swering ; " for me, out of the wreck 
I have at least my children, and a re- 
membrance and a friend, — is it so ? ' 
Ah, Henry, have I not at least a 
friend?" 

" Everybody wants one," said Ma- 
dame de Girouette, concluding ber 
conversation, " and they cannot be 
made fast enough to supply the de- 
mand. I am promised mine to wear 
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to-morrow at the opening of the salon, 
but I am afraid that you have no 
chance. How the poor thing is over- 
worked, — her magazine is crowded, 
— I believe she will leave it all in 
charge of her premiere demoiselle, and 
retire to her campagne as soon as the 
season is over." 

" And you will come and see me, 
will you not ? " said the widow, as we 
went away, looking up at her friend. 
I do not know to this day if she was 
acting. I believe, to do her jus- 
tice, that she was only acting what 
she really felt, as many of us do at 
times. 

I took Mrs. Garnier home as I had 
agreed. I did not ask any questions. 
I met Colonel Ashford on the stairs 
next day, and I was not surprised 
when, about a week after, Mrs. Gar- 
nier flitted into the drawing-room 
early one morning, and, sinking down 
at my feet in a careless attitude, 
seized my band, and said that she had 

come for counsel, for advice 

She had had an offer from a person 
whom she respected, Colonel Ashford, 
whom I might have remarked that 
night at Madame de Girouette's ; 
would I — would I give her my 
candid opinion ? for her children's 
sake, did I not think it would be well 
to think seriously ? . . . . 

" And for your own too, my dear," 
said I. " Colonel Ashford is in Par- 
liament, he is very well off. I be- 
lieve you will be making an excel- 
lent marriage. Accept him by all 
means." 

" Dear friend, since this is your 
real heartfelt opinion, I value your 
judgment too highly not to act by its 
dictates. Once, years ago, there was 
thought of this between me and Hen- 
ry. I will now confide to you, my 
heart has never failed from its early 
, devotion. A cruel fate separated us. 
I married. He married. We are 
brought together as by a miracle, but 
our three children will never know 
the loss of their parents' love," &c, &c. 
Glance, hand pressure, &c, — tears, 
&c. Then a long, soft, irritating kiss. 



I felt for the first time in my life in- 
clined to box her ears. 

The little Garniers certainly gained 
by the bargain, and the coionel sat 
down to write home to his little 
daughter, and tell her the news. 

Poor little Ella, I wonder what sort 
of anxieties Mrs. Ashford had caused 
to her before she had been Ella's fa- 
ther's wife a year. Miss Ashford 
made the best of it. She was a 
cheery, happy little creature, looking 
at everything from the sunny side, 
adoring her father, running wild out 
of doors, but with an odd turn for 
housekeeping, and order and method 
at home. Indeed, for the last two 
years, ever since she wis twelve 
years old, she had kept her father's 
house. Languid, gentle, easily im- 
pressed, Colonel Ashford was quite 
curiously influenced by this little 
daughter. She could make him come 
and go, and like and dislike. I think 
it was Ella who sent him into Parlia- 
ment : she could not bear Sir Rain- 
ham Richardson, their next neighbor, 
to be an M. P., and an oracle, while 
her father was only a retired colonel. 
Her ways and her sayings were a 
strange and pretty mixture of child- 
ishness and precociousness. She 
would be ordering dinner, seeing that 
the fires were alight in the study and 
dining-room, writing notes to save 
her father trouble (Colonel Ashford 
hated trouble), in her cramped, 
crooked, girlish hand ; the next min- 
ute she was perhaps flying, agile-foot- 
ed, round and round the old hall, 
skipping up and down the oak stairs, 
laughing out like a child as she 
played with her puppy, and dangled 
a little ball of string under his black 
nose. Puff, with a youthful bark, 
would seize the ball and go scuttling 
down the corridors with his prize, 
while Ella pursued him with her 
quick flying feet. She could sing 
charmingly, with a clear true piping 
voice, like a bird's, and she used to 
dance to her own singing in the pret- 
tiest way imaginable. Her dancing 
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was really remarkable: she had the 
most beautiful feet and hands, and as 
she seesawed in time, still singing and 
moving in rhythm, any one seeing 
her could not fail to have been struck 
by the weird-like little accomplish- 
ment. Some girls have a passion for 
dancing, — boys have a hundred oth- 
er ways and means of giving vent to 
their activity and exercising their 
youthful limbs, and putting out their 
eager young strength ; but girls have 
no such chances ; they are condemned 
to walk through life for the most part, 
quietly, soberly, putting a curb 
on the life and vitality which is in 
them. They long to throw it out, 
they would like to have wings to fly 
like a bird, and so they dance some- 
times with all their hearts, and might 
and energy. People rarely talk of the 
poetry of dancing, but there is some- 
thing in it of the real inspiration of 
art. The music plays, the heart beats 
time, the movements flow as natural- 
ly as the branches of a tree go wav- 
ing in the wind 

One day a naughty boy, who had 
run away, for a lark, from his tutor 
and his school-room at Cliffe, hard 
by, and who was hiding in a ditch, 
happened to see Ella alone in a field. 
She was looking up at the sky and 
down at the pretty scarlet and white 
pimpernels, and listening to the birds ; 
suddenly she felt so strong and so 
light, and as if she must jump about 
a little, she was so happy ; and so 
she did, shaking her pretty golden 
mane, waving her poppies high over- 
head, and singing higher and higher, 
like one of the larks that were floating 
in mid air. The naughty boy was 
much frightened, and firmly believed 
that he had seen a fairy. 

" She was all in white," he said 
afterwards, in an aggrieved tone of 
voice. " She 'd no hat, or anything; 
she bounded six foot into the air. 
You never saw anything like it." 

Master Richardson's guilty con- 
science had something to do with his 
alarm. When his friends made a 
few facetious inquiries he answered 



quite sulkily : " Black pudden ? she 
offered me no pudden or anything 
else. I only wish you had been 
there, that 's all, then you 'd believe 
a fellow when he says a thing, in- 
stead of always chaffing." * 

Ella gave up her dancing after the 
new wife came to Ash Place. It was all 
so different ; she was not allowed any 
more to run out into the fields alone. 
She supposed it was very nice having 
two young companions like Lisette 
and Julia, and at first, in her kindly 
way, the child did the honors of her 
own home, showed them the way 
which led to her rabbits, her most 
secret bird's-nest, the old ivy-grown 
smugglers' hole in the hollow. Li- 
sette and Julia went trotting about in 
their frill trousers and Chinese tails 
of hair, examining everything, mak- 
ing their calculations, saying noth- 
ing, taking it all in (poor little Ella 
was rather puzzled, and could not 
make them out). Meantime her new 
mother was gracefully wandering over 
the house on her husband's arm, and 
standing in attitudes, admiring the 
view from the windows, and asking 
gentle little indifferent questions, to 
all of which Colonel Ashford replied 
unsuspectingly enough. 

" And so you give the child an al- 
lowance ? Is she not very young for 
one ? And is this Ella's room ? how 
prettily it is furnished ! " 

" She did it all herself," said her 
father, smiling. " Look at her rock- 
ing-horse, and her dolls' house, and 
her tidy little arrangements." 

The housekeeping books were in a 
little pile on the table ; a very sus- 
picious-looking doll was lying on the 
bed, so were a pile of towels, half 
marked, but neatly folded ; there 
was a bird singing in a cage, a squir- 
rel, a little aged dog — Puff's grand- 
mother — asleep on a cushion, some 
sea-anemones in a glass, gaping with 
their horrid mouths, strings of birds' 
eggs were suspended, and whips were 
hanging up on the walls. There 
was a great bunch of flowers in the 
window, and a long daisy -chain 
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:fastened up in festoons round the 
glass ; and then on the toilet-table 
there were one or two valuable trin- 
kets set out in their little cases. 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Ashford, 
" is it not a pity to leave such temp- 
tation in the way of the servants ? 
Little careless thing, — had I not bet- 
ter keep them for her, Henry ? they are 
very beautiful." And Mrs. Ashford 
softly collected Ella's treasures in her 
long white hands. 

" Ella has some very valuable 
things," Colonel Ashford said. " She 
keeps them locked up in a strong 
box, I believe ; yes, there it is in the 
corner." 

" It had much better come into my 
closet," Mrs. Ashford said. " 0, how 
heavy ! Come here, strong-arm, and 
help me." Colonel Ashford obedient- 
ly took up the box as he was bid. 

" And I think I may as well finish 
marking the dusters," said Mrs. Ash- 
ford, looking round the room as she 
collected them all in her apron. 
" The books, of course, are now my 
duty. I think Ella will not be sorry 
to be relieved of her cares. Do you 
know, dear, I think I am glad, for 
her sake, that you married me, as 
well as for my own. I think she 
has had too much put upon her, is a 
little too decided, too prononcee for one 
so young. One would not wish to 
see her grow up before the time. Let 
them remain young and careless while 
they can, Henry." 

So when Ella came back to mark 
the dusters that she had been hem- 
ming, because Mrs. Milton was in a 
hurry for them and the housemaid 
had hurt her eye, they were gone, and 
so were her neat little books that she 
had taken such pride in, and had been 
winding up before she gave them to 
Mrs. Ashford to keep in future; so 
was her pretty coral necklace that 
she wore of an evening ; and her 
pearls with the diamond clasp ; and 
her beautiful clear carbuncle brooch 
that she was so fond of, and her little 
gold clasp bracelet. Although Eliza 
and Susan had lived with them all 



her life long, they had never taken her 
things, poor Ella thought, a little bit- 
terly. " Quite unsuitable, at your 
age, dearest," Mrs. Ashford mur- 
mured, kissing her fondly. 

And Ella never got them back any 
more. Many and many other things 
there were she never got back, poor 
child. Ah me ! treasures dearer to 
her than the pretty coral necklace 
and the gold clasp bracelet, — liberty, 
confidence, — the tender atmosphere 
of admiring love in which she had al- 
ways lived, the first place in her fa- 
ther's heart. That should never be 
hers again, some one had determined. 

The only excuse for Mrs. Ashford 
is that she was very much in love with 
her husband, and so selfishly attached 
to him that she grudged the very care 
and devotion which little Ella had 
spent upon her father all these years 
past. Every fresh proof of thought 
and depth of feeling in such a child- 
ish little creature hurt and vexed the 
other woman. Ella must be taught 
her place, this lady determined, not 
in so many words. Alas ! if we could 
always set our evil thoughts and 
schemes to words, it would perhaps 
be well with us, and better far than 
drifting, unconscious, and unwarned, 
into nameless evil, unowned to one's 
self, scarcely recognized. 

And so the years went by. Julia 
and Lisette grew up into two great 
tall fashionable bouncing young la- 
dies ; they pierced their ears, turned 
up their pigtails, and dressed very 
elegantly. Lisette used to wear a 
coral necklace, Julia was partial to a 
clear carbuncle brooch her mother 
gave her. Little Ella, too, grew up 
like a little green plant springing up 
through the mild spring rains and 
the summer sunshine, taller and pret- 
tier and sadder every year. And yet 
perhaps it was as well after all that 
early in life she had to learn to be 
content with a very little share of its 
bounties ; she might have been spoilt 
and over-indulged if things had gone 
on as they began, if nothing had ever 
thwarted her, and if all her life she 
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had had her own way. She was a 
bright smiling little thing for all her 
worries, with a sweet little face ; in- 
deed her beauty was so remarkable, 
and her manner so simple and charm- 
ing, that Julia and Lisette, who were 
a year or two her elders, used to com- 
plain to their mother nobody ever 
noticed them when Ella was by. 
Lady Jane Peppercorne, their own 
cousin, was always noticing her, and 
actually gave her a potato off her own 
plate the other day. 

" I fear she is a very forward, de- 
signing girl. I shall not think of 
taking her out in London this year," 
Mrs. Ashford said, with some asper- 
ity ; " nor shall I allow her to appear 
at onr croquet-party next week. She 
is far too young to be brought out." 

So Ella was desired to remain in 
her own room on this occasion. She 
nearly cried, poor little thing, but 
whatcouldshedo; herfatherwasaway, 
and when he came back Mrs. Ash- 
ford would be sure to explain every- 
thing to him. Mrs. Ashford had ex- 
plained life to him in so strangely 
ingenious a manner that he had got 
to see it in a very topsy-turvy fashion. 
Some things she had explained away 
altogether, some she had distorted 
and twisted, poor little Ella had been 
explained and explained, until there 
was scarcely anything of her left at 
all. Poor child, she sometimes used 
to think she had not a single Wend in 
the world, but she would chide her- 
self for such fancies : jf must be fancy. 
Her father loved her as much as ever, 
but he was engrossed by business, 
and it was not to be expected he 
should show what he felt before Julia 
and Lisette, who might be hurt. 
And then Ella would put all her 
drawers in order, or sew a seam, or go 
out and pull up a bedful of weeds to 
chase such morbid fancies out of her 
mind. 

Lady Jane Peppercorne, of whom 
mention has been already made, had 
two houses, one in Onslow Square, 
another at Hampstead. She was very 
rich, she had never married, and was 



consequently far more sentimental 
than ladies of her standing usually 
are. She was a nighty old lady, and 
lived sometimes at one house, some- 
times at the other, sometimes at 
hotels here and there, as the fancy 
seized her. She was very kind as 
well as nighty, and was constantly 
doing generous things, and trying 
to help any one who seemed to be in 
trouble or who appeared to wish for 
anything she had it in her power to 
grant. 

So when Mrs. Ashford said, " O, 
Lady Jane, pity me ! My husband 
says he cannot afford to take me to 
town this year. I should so like to 
go, for the dear girls' sake, of 
course, — " Lady Jane gave a little 
grunt, and said, " I will lend yon my 
house in Onslow Square, if you like, 
— that is, if you keep my room ready 
for me in case I want to come up at 
any time. But I dare say you won't 
care for such an unfashionable quar- 
ter of the world." 

" O Lady Jane, how exceedingly 
kind, how very delightful and unex- 
pected ! " cried Mrs. Ashford, who 
had been hoping for it all the time, 
and who hastened to communicate the 
news to Lisette and Julia. 

" I shall want a regular outfit, 
mamma," said Julia, who was fond 
of dress. " Perhaps we shall meet 
young Mr. Richardson in town." 

" I shall be snapped up directly 
by some one, I expect," said Lisette, 
who was very vain, and thought her- 
self irresistible. 

" Am I to come too ? " asked Ella, 
timidly, from the other end of the 
room, looking up from her sewing. 

" I do not know," replied her step- 
mother, curtly, and Ella sighed a little 
wistfully, and went on stitching. 

" At what age shall you let me come 
out ' " she presently asked, shyly. 

" When you are tit to be trusted in 
the world, and have cured your un- 
ruly temper," said Mrs. Ashford. 
Ella's eyes filled with tears, and she 
blushed up ; but her father came into 
the room, and she smiled through her 
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tears, and thought to herself that since 
her temper was so bad, she had better 

begin to rule it that very instant 

"When Mrs. Ashfbrd began to explain 
to her husband, however, how much 
better it would be for Ella to remain 
in the country, the child's wistful 
glance met his, and for once he insisted 
that she should not be left behind. 

It is a bright May morning after 
a night of rain, and although this is 
London and not the country any move, 
Onslow Square looks bright and clean. 
Lady Jane has had the house smartly 
done up : clean chintz, striped blinds, 
a balcony full of mignonette. She 
has kept two little rooms for herself 
and her maid, but all the rest of the 
house is at the Ashfords' disposal. 
Everybody is satisfied, and Ella is en- 
chanted with her little room up stairs. 
Mrs. Ashford is making lists of visits 
and dinner-parties and milliners' ad- 
dresses ; Lisette is looking out of win- 
dow at some carriages which are pass- 
ing ; the children and nurses are sit- 
ting under the trees in the square ; 
Julia is looking at herself in the glass 
and practising her court courtesies ; 
and Ella is in the back room arrang- 
ing a great heap of books in a book- 
case. " I should so like to go to the 
Palace, mamma," she says, looking 
up with a smudgy face, for the books 
were all dirty and covered with dust. 
" Do you think there will be room 
for me 1 " 

Ella had no proper pride, as it is 
called, and always used to take it for 
granted she was wanted, and that 
some accident prevented her from go- 
ing with the others. " I am sorry 
there is no room for you, Ella," said 
Mrs. Ashford, in her deep voice ; " I 
have asked Mr. Richardson to come 
with us, and if he fails, I promised to 
call for the Countess Bricabrac. Pray, 
if you do not care for walking in the 
square this afternoon, see that my 
maid puts my things properly away 
in the cupboards, as well as Julia's 
and Lisette's, and help her to fold 
the dresses, because it is impossible for 
5 



one person to manage these long trains 
unassisted." 

" Very well," said Ella, cheerfully. 
" I hope you will have a pleasant day. 
How nice it must be to be going ! " 

" I wish you would learn not to 
wish for everything and anything that 
you happen to hear about, Ella," said 
Mrs. Ashford. " And by the way, if 
you find any visitors coming, go away, 
for I cannot allow you to be seen in 
this dirty state." 

" There 's a ring," said Ella, gath- 
ering some of the hooks together. 
" Good by." 

Young Mr. Richardson, who was 
announced immediately after, passed 
a pretty maid-servant, carrying agreat 
pile of folios, upon the stairs. She 
looked so little fitted for the task that 
he involuntarily stopped and said, 
" Can I assist you » " The little 
maid smiled and shook her head, with- 
out speaking. " What a charming 
little creature ! " thought Mr. Rich- 
ardson. He came to say that he and 
his friend, Jack Prettyman, were go- 
ing to ride down together, and would 
join the ladies at the Palace. 

" We are to pick Colonel Ashford 
up at his club," Mrs. Ashford said, 
" and Madame de Bricabrac. I shall 
count upon you then." And the 
young ladies waved him gracious au 
revoirs from the balcony. 

" Oh ! don't you like white waist- 
coats, Julia 1 " said Lisette, as she 
watched him down the street. 

They are gone. Ella went up to 
help with the dresses, but presently 
the maid said in her rude way that 
she must go down to dinner, and she 
could not have anybody messing the 
things about while she was away. 
Carter hated having a " spy " set 
over her, as she called Miss Ashford. 
The poor little spy went back to the 
drawing-room. She was too melan- 
choly and out of spirits to dress her- 
self and go out. Her face was still 
smudgy, and she had cried a little 
over Lisette's pink tarlatane. Her 
heart sank down, down, down. She 
did so long for a little fun and delight, 
a 
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and laughter and happiness. She 
knew her father would say, " Where 
is Ella ? " and her mother would an- 
swer, " 0, I really cannot account for 
Ella's fancies. She was 6nlky this 
morning again. I cannot manage 
her strange tempers." 

The poor child chanced to see her 
shabby face and frock and tear-stained 
cheeks in one of the tall glasses over 
the gilt tables. It was very silly, but 
the woe-begone little face touched her 
so ; she was so sorry for it that all 
of a sudden she burst out sob, sob, 
sob, crying. " 0, how nice it must 
be to be loved and cherished, and very 
happy ! " she thought. " 0, I could 
be so good if they would only love 
me ! " She could not bear to think 
more directly of her father's change 
of feeling. She sat down on the floor, 
as she had a way of doing, all in a 
little heap, staring at the empty grate. 
The fire had burnt out, and no one 
had thought of relighting it. For a 
few minutes her tears overflowed, and 
she cried and cried in two rivulets 
down her. black little face. She 
thought how forlorn she was, what a 
dull life she led, how alone she lived, — 
such a rush of regret and misery over- 
powered her, that she hid her face in 
her hands, unconscious of anything 
else but. her own sadness 

She did not hear the bell ring, nor 
a carriage stop, nor Lady Jane's foot- 
steps. That lady came across the 
room and stood looking at her. 
" Why, my dear little creature, what 
is the matter ? " said Lady Jane at 
last. " Crying 1 don't you know it 
is very naughty to cry, no matter how 
bad things are ? Are they all gone, — 
are you all alone 1 " 

Ella jumped up quite startled, 
blushed, wiped her tears in a smudge. 
" I thought nobody would see me 
cry," she said, " for they are all gone 
to the Crystal Palace." 

" And did they leave you behind 
quite by yourself? " the old lady asked. 

" They were so sorry they had no 
room for me," said good-natured lit- 
tle Ella. She could not bear to hear 



people blamed. "They had prom- 
ised Madame de Bricabrac." 

" Is that all ? " said Lady Jane, in 
her kind, imperious way. " Why, I 
have driven in from Hampstead on 
purpose to go there too. There 's a 
great flower-show to-day, and you 
know I am a first-ra te gardener. I've 
brought up a great hamper of things. 
Put on your bonnet, wash your face, 
and come along directly. I 've plenty 
of room. Who is that talking in 
that rude way ? " for at that instant 
Carter called out with a sniff from 
the drawing-room door, without look- 
ing in : — 

"Wow then, Miss Ella, you can 
come and help me fold them dresses. 
I'm in a hurry." 

Carter was much discomposed 
when, instead of her victim, Lady 
Jane appeared, irate, dignified. 

" Go up stairs directly, and do not 
forget yourself again," said the old 
lady. 

" O, I think I ought to go and fold 
up the dresses," said Ella, hesitating, 
flushing, blushing, and looking more 
than grateful. " How very, very kind 
of you to think of me ! I 'm afraid 
they would n't — I'm afraid I 've no 
bonnet. 0, thank you, I — but — ", 

"Nonsense, child," said Lady 
Jane ; " my maid shall help that 
woman. Here," ringing the bell vio- 
lently (to the footman), "what have 
you done with the hamper I brought 
up ? let me see it unpacked here im- 
mediately. Can't trust those people, 
my dear, — always see to everything 
myself." 

All sorts of delicious things, scents, 
colors, spring-flowers and vegetables, 
came out of the hamper in delightful 
confusion. It was a hamper full of 
treasures, — sweet, bright, delicious- 
tasted, — asparagus, daffodillies, blue- 
bells, salads, cauliflowers, hothouse 
flowers, cowslips from the fields, 
azalias. Ella's natty little fingers 
arranged them all about the room in 
plates and in vases so perfectly and 
so quickly that old Lady Jane cried 
out in admiration : — 
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"Why, you would be a first-rate 
girl, if you did n't cry. Here, you 
John, get some bowls and trays for 
the vegetables, green peas, straw- 
berries ; and 0, here 's a cucumber 
and a nice little early pumpkin. I 
had it forced, my dear. Your step- 
mother tells me she is passionately 
fond of pumpkins. Here, John, take 
all this down to the cook ; tell her to 
put it in a cool larder, and order the 
carriage and horses round directly. 
Now then," to Ella, briskly, "go arid 
pat your things on, and come along 
with me. / '11 make matters straight. 
I always do. There, go directly. I 
can't have the horses kept. Raton, 
my coachman, is terrible if he is kept 
waiting, — frightens me' to death by 
his driving when he is put out." 

Ella did not hesitate a moment 
longer; she rushed up stairs; her 
little feet flew as they used to do for- 
merly. She came down in a minute, 
panting, rapturous, with shining hair 
and a bright face, in her very best 
Sunday frock, cloak, and hat. 
Shabby enough they were, but she 
wns too happy, too excited, to think 
about the deficiencies in her toilet. 

" Dear me, this never will do, I 
see," said the old lady, looking at her 
disapprovingly ; but she smiled so 
kindly, as she spoke, that Ella was 
m>t a bit frightened. 

" Indeed, I ha^e no other," she 
said. 

" John," cried the old lady, " where 
is my maid ? Desire her to come and 
speak to me directly. Now then, 
sir ! " 

All her servants knew her ways 
much too well not to fly at her com- 
mands. A maid appeared as if by 
magic. 

" Now, Batter, be quick ; get that 
blue and silver bournous of mine 
from the box up stairs, — it will look 
very nice ; and a pair of gray kid 
gloves, Batter ; and let me see, my 
dear, you would n't look well in a 
brocade. No, that gray satin skirt, 
Batter ; her own white bodice will do, 
and we can buy a bonnet as we go 



along. Now, quick ; am I to be 
kept waiting all day? " 

Ella in a moment found herself 
transformed somehow into the most 
magnificent lady she had seen for 
many a day. It was like a dream, 
she could hardly believe it ; she saw 
herself move majestically, sweeping 
in silken robes across the very same 
pier-glass, where a few minutes before 
she had looked at the wretched little 
melancholy creature, crying with a 
dirty face, and watched the sad tears 
flowing 

" Now then, — now then," cried 
Lady Jane, who was always saying 
" Now then," and urging people on, 
— "where 's my page, — are the out- 
riders there % They are all work- 
house boys, my dear ; they come to 
me as thin and starved as church- 
mice, and then I fatten them up and 
get 'em situations. I always go with 
outriders. One 's obliged to keep up 
a certain dignity in these Chartist 
days — universal reform — suffrage — 
vote by ballot. I J ve no patience 
with Mr. Gladstone, and it all rests 
with us to keep ourselves well aloof. 
Get in, get in ! Drive to Sydenham, 
if you please." 

Lady June's manners entirely 
changed when she spoke to Eaton. 
And it is a fact that coachmen from 
their tall boxes rule with a very high 
hand, and most ladies tremHe before 
them. Eaton looked very alarming 
in his wig, with his shoe-buckles and 
great red face. 

What a fairy tale it was ! There 
was little Ella sitting in this lovely 
chariot, galloping down the Bromp- 
ton Road, with all the little boys 
cheering and hurrahing ; and the lit- 
tle outriders clattering on ahead, and 
the old lady sitting bolt upright as 
pleased as Punch. She really had 
been going to Sydenham ; but I 
think, if she had not, she would have 
set off instantly, if she thought she 
would make anybody happy by so 
doing. They stopped at a shop in 
the Brompton Road, — the wondering 
shopwoman came out. 
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" A white bonnet, if yon please," 
said Lady Jane. " That will do very 
well. Here, child, put it on, and 
mind you don't crease the strings." 
And then away and away they went 
once more through the town, the 
squares, over the bridges. They saw 
the ships and steamers coming down 
the silver Thames, but the carriage 
never stopped : the outriders paid the 
tolls and clatted on ahead. They 
rolled along pleasant country lanes 
and fields, villas and country-houses, 
roadside inns, and pedestrians, and 
crawling carts and carriages. At the 
end of three quarters of an hour, 
during which it seemed to Ella as if' 
the whole gay cortege had been flying 
through the air, they suddenly stop- 
ped at last, at the great gates of a 
Crystal Palace blazing in the sun, 
and standing on a hill. A crowd was 
looking on. All sorts of grand 
people were driving up in their car- 
riages; splendid ladies were passing 
in. Two gentlemen in white waist- 
coats were dismounting from their 
horses just as Ella and Lady Jane 
were arriving. They rushed up to 
the carriage door, and helped them to 
the ground. 

" And pray, sir, who are you ? " 
said Lady Jane, as soon as she was 
safely deposited on her two little flat 
feet with the funny old-fashioned 
shoes. - 

The young man colored up and 
bowed. " You don't remember me, 
Lady Jane," he said. " Charles 
Richardson, — I have had the honor 
of meeting you at Ash Place, and at 
Cliffe, my uncle's house. This is my 
friend Mr. Prettyman." 

" This is Mr. Richardson, my dear 
Ella, and that is Mr. Prettyman. 
Tell them to come back in a couple 
of hours " (to the page)," and desire 
Raton to see that the horses have a 
feed. Now then, — yes, — give her 
your arm, and you are going to take 
me ? — very well," to the other white 
waistcoat ;,and so they went into the 
Palace. 

What are young princes like now- 



adays? Do they wear diamond 
aigrettes, swords at their sides, top- 
boots, and little short cloaks over one 
shoulder? The only approach to 
romance that I can see, is the flower 
in their button-hole, and the nice lit- 
tle mustaches and curly beards in 
which they delight. But all the same 
besides the flower in the button, there 
is also, I think, a possible flower of 
sentiment still growing in the soft 
hearts of princes in these days, as in 
the old days long, long ago. 

Charles Richardson was a short 
ugly little man, very gentlemanlike, 
and well dressed. He was the next 
heir to a baronetcy ; he had a pale 
face and a snub nose, and such a fine 
estate in prospect — Cliffe Court its 
name was — that I do not wonder at 
Miss Lisette's admiration for him. 
As for Ella, she thought how kind he 
had been on the stairs that morning ; 
she thought what a bright genial 
smile he had. How charming he 
looked, she said to herself; no, never, 
never had she dreamt of any one so 
nice. She was quite — more than 
satisfied ; no prince in romance would 
have seemed to her what this one was, 
there actually walking beside her. 
As for Richardson himself, it was a 
case of Jove at first sight. He had 
seen m&ny thousand young ladies in 
the last few years, but not one of thejn 
to compare with this sweet-faced, 
ingenuous, tender, bright little crea- 
ture. He offered her his arm, and 
led her along. 

Ella observed that he said a few 
words to his friend ; she little guessed 
their purport. " You go first," he 
whispered, " and, if you see the Ash- 
fords, get out of the way. I should 
have to walk with those girls, and my 
heart is here transfixed forever.". . . . 
" Where have I seen you before ? " 
he went on, talking to Ella, as they 
roamed through the beautiful courts 
and gardens, among fountains and 
flowers, and rare objects of art. 
" Forgive me for asking you, but I 
must have met you somewhere long 
ago, and have never forgotten you. 
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I am haunted by your face." Ella 
was too much ashamed to tell him 
where and how it was they had met 
.that very morning. She remembered 
him perfectly, but she thought he 
would rush away and leave her, if she 
told him that the untidy little scrub 
upon the stairs had been herself. And 
she was so happy : music playing, 
flowers blooming, the great wonder- 
ful fairy Palace flashing overhead; 
the kind, clever, delightful young 
man to escort her ; the gay company, 
the glitter, the perfume, the statues, 
the interesting figures of Indians, the 
dear, dear, kind Lady Jane to look to 
for sympathy and for good-humored 
little nods of encouragement. She 
had never been so happy ; she had 
never known what a wonder the 
Palace might be. Her heart was so 
full. It was all so lovely, so incon- 
ceivably beautiful and delightful, that 
she was nearly tipsy with delight; 
her head turned for an instant, and 
she clung to young Richardson's pro- 
tecting arm. 

" Are you faint % are you ill ? " he 
said anxiously. 

"0 no ! " said Ella, " it 's only that 
everything is so beautiful; it is almost 
more than I can bear. I — I am not 
often so happy ; O, it is so charming ! 
I do not think anything could be so 
delightful in all the world." She 
looked herself so charming and un- 
conscious as she spoke, looking up 
with her beautiful face out of her 
white bonnet, that the young fellow 
felt as if he must propose to her, then 
and there, off-hand on the very spot ; 
and at the instant he looked up 
passionately, — O horror ! — hecaught 
sight of the Ashfords, mother, daugh- 
ters, Madame de Bricabrac, all in 
a row, coming right down upon 
them. 

" Prettyman, this way, to the right," 
cried little Richardson, desperately; 
and Prettyman, who was a good- 
natured fellow, said : " This way, 
please, Lady Jane ; there 's some peo- 
ple we want to avoid over there." 
# # # * * 



" I 'm sure it was," Lisette said. 
" I knew the color of his waistcoat. 
Who -could he have been walking 
with, I wonder ? " 

" Some lady of rank, evidently," 
said Julia. " I think they went up 
into the gallery in search of us." 

" Let us go into the gallery, dears," 
said Mrs. Ashford, and away they 
trudged. 

* * * # * 

The young men and their compan- 
ions had gone into the Tropics, and 
meanwhile were sitting under a 
spreading palm-tree, eating pink ices ; 
while the music played and played 
more delightfully, and all the air was 
full of flowers and waltzes, of delight, 
of sentiment. To young Richardson 
the whole Palace was Ella in every- 
thing, in every sound and flower and 
fountain ; to Ella young Richard- 
son seemed an enormous giant, and 
his kind little twinkling eyes were 
shining all round her. 

Poor dear ! she was so little used 
to being happy, her happiness almost 
overpowered her. 

" Are you going to the ball at 
Guildhall to-morrow ? " Mr. Richard- 
son was saying to his unknown prin- 
cess. " How shall I ever meet you 
again? will you not tell me your 
name? But — " 

" I wonder what o'clock it is, and 
where your mother can be, Ella," 
said Lady Jane ; "it 's very odd we 
have not met." 

* » * * * 

" I can't imagine where they can 
have hid themselves," said Julia, very 
crossly, from the gallery overhead. 

" I'm so tired, and I'm ready to 
drop," said Miss Lisette. 

" 0, let us sit," groaned Madame 
de Bricabrac. " I can walk no more ; 
what does it matter if we do not find 
your friends t " 

" If we take our places at the door," 
said Lisette, " we shall be sure to catch 
them as they pass." 

* * * * * 

" Perhaps I may be able to go to 
the ball," said the princess, doubtfully. 
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"I — I don't know.'' Lady Jane 
madebelievenottobelis teni ng. The 
voices in the gallery passed on. Lady 
Jane, having finished her ice, pulled 
but her little watch, and gave a 
scream of terror. " Heavens ! my 
time is up," she said. " Raton will 
frighten me out of my wits, driving 
home. Come, child, come — come — 
come. Make haste — thank these 
gentlemen for their escort," and she 
went skurrying along, a funny little 
active figure, followed by the breath- 
less young people. They got to the 
door at last, where Baton was waiting, 
looking very ferocious. " 0, good by," 
said Ella. " Thank you so much,'' as 
Richartlson helped her into the chariot. 

"And you will not forget me?" 
he said, in a low voice. " I shall not 
need any name to remember you by." 

" My name is Ella," she answered, 
blushing, and driving off; and then 
Ella flung her arms round Lady Jane, 
and began to cry again, and said : " 0, 1 
have been so happy ! so happy ! How 
good, good of you to make me so 
happy ! 0, thank you, dear Lady 
Jane ! " 

The others came back an hour after 
them, looking extremely cross, and 
were much surprised to find Lady 
Jane in the drawing-room. " I am 
not going back till Wednesday," said 
the old lady. " I 've several things 

to do in town Well, have 

you had a pleasant day ? " 

" Not at all," said Mrs. Ashford, 
plaintively. " The colonel deserted 
us; we didn't find our young men 
till just as we were coming away. 
We are all very tired, and want some 
supper, — some of your delicious fruit, 
Lady Jane." 

" O dear, how tired I am!" said 
Julia. 

" Poor Richardson was in very bad 
spirits," said Lisette. 

" What a place it is for losing one 
another ! " said old Lady Jane. " I 
took Ella there this afternoon, and 
though I looked about I could n't see 
you anywhere." 

" Ella ! " cried the other girls, 



astonished ; " was she there ?".... 
But they were too much afraid of 
Lady Jane to object more openly. 

That evening, after the others left 
the room, as Ella was pouring out 
the tea, she summoned up courage to 
ask whether she might go to the ball 
at Guildhall with the others next 
evening. " Pray, pray, please take 
me," she implored. Mrs. Ashford 
looked up amazed at her audacity. 

Poor little Ella ! refused, scorned, 
snubbed, wounded, pained, and dis- 
appointed. She finished pouring out 
the tea in silence, while a few bitter 
scalding tears dropped from her eye3 
into the teacups. Colonel Ashford 
drank some of them, and asked for 
more sugar to put into his cup. 

" There, never mind," he said, 
kindly. He felt vexed with his wife, 
and sorry for the child ; but he was, 
as usual, too weak to interfere. " You 
know you are too young to go into 
the world, Ella. When your sisters are 
married, then your turn will come." 

Alas ! would it ever come 1 The 
day's delight had given her a longing 
for more ; and now she felt the beau- 
tiful glittering vision was only a 
vision, and over already: the cloud- 
capped towers, the gorgeous palace ; 
and the charming prince himself, — 
was he a vision too ? Ah ! it was too 
sad to think of. Presently Lisette 
and Julia came back : they had been 
up stairs to see about their dresses. 

" I shall wear my bird-of-paradise, 
and my yellow tarlatane," said Li- 
sette ; " gold and purple is such a 
lovely contrast." 

" Gobert has sent me a lovely 
thing," said Julia ; " tri-color flounces 
all the way up, — she has so much 
taste." 

Good old Lady Jane asked her 
maid next morning if any dress was 
being got ready for Miss Ella. Hear- 
ing that she was not going, and that 
no preparations were being made, she 
despatched Batter on a secret mission, 
and ordered her carriage at nine 
o'clock that evening. She went out 
herself soon after breakfast in a hired 
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brougham, dispensing with the out- 
riders for once. Ella was hard at 
work all day for her sisters ; her little 
fingers quilled, fluted, frilled, pleated, 
pinned, tacked the trimmings on, their 
dresses more dexterously than any 
dressmaker or maid-servant could do. 
She looked so pretty, so kind, and so 
tired, so wistful, as she came to help 
them to dress, that Lisette was quite 
touched, and said : " Well, Ella, I 
should n't wonder if, after I am 
snapped up, you were to get hold of 
a husband some day. I dare say 
some people might think you nice- 
looking." 

" 0, do you think so really, Li- 
sette 1 " said Ella, quite pleased ; and 
then faltering, " Do you think . . . . 
Shall you see Mr. Richardson ? " 

" Of course I shall," said Lisette. 
" He was talking great nonsense yes- 
terday after we found him ; saying 
that he had met with perfection at last, 
— very devoted altogether; scarcely 
spoke to me at all ; but that is the 
greatest proof of devotion, you know. 
I know what he meant very well. 
I should n't be at all surprised if he 
was to propose to-night. I don't know 
whether I shall have him. I 'm always 
afraid of being thrown away," said 
Lisette, looking over her shoulder at 
her train. 

Ella longed to send a message, a 
greeting of some sort, to Lisette's 
adorer. 0, how she envied her ! what 
would she not have given to be going 
too ? . . . . 

" What ! are not you dressing, 
child 1 " said Lady Jane, coming into 
the room. "Are they again obliged 
to call for Madame de Bricabrac ? I 
had looked up a pair of shoe-buckles 
for you in case you went ; but keep 
them all the same, they only want a 
little rubbing up." 

" 0, thank you ; how pretty they 
are ; how kind you are to me ! " said 
Ella, sadly. "I — I — am not go- 
ing." And she gulped down a great 
sob. 

It was just dreadful not to go ; the 
poor child had had a great draught 



of delight the day before, and she was 
aching and sickening for more, and 
longing with a passion of longing 
which is only known to very young 
people, — she looked quite worn and 
pale, though she was struggling with 
her tears. 

" Eub up yeur shoe-buckles, — that 
will distract you," said the old lady, 
kindly. " They are worth a great 
deal of money, though they are only 
paste ; and if you peep in my room 
you will find a little pair of slippers 
to wear them with. I hope they will 
fit. I could hardly get any small 
enough for you." They were the 
loveliest little white satin slippers, 
with satin heels, all embroidered with 
glass beads ; but, small as they were, 
they were a little loose, only Ella 
took care not to say so, as she tried 
them on. 

We all know what is coming, 
though little Ella had no idea of it. 
The ball was at Guildhall, one of the 
grandest and gayest that ever was 
given in the city of London. It was 
in honor of the beautiful young Prin- 
cess, who had juste landed on our 
shores. Princes, ambassadors, nobles, 
stars, orders and garters, and decora- 
tions, were to be present; all the 
grandest, gayest, richest, happiest 
people in the country, all the most 
beautiful ladies and jewels and flow- 
ers, were to be there to do homage to 
the peerless young bride. The Ash- 
fords had no sooner started, than 
Lady Jane, who had been very mys- 
terious all day, and never told any one 
that she had been to the city to" pro- 
cure two enormous golden tickets 
which were up in her bedroom, now 
came, smiling very benevolently, into 
the drawing-room. Little Ella was 
standing out in the balcony with her 
pale face and all her hair tumbling 
down her back. She had been too 
busy to put it up, and now she was 
only thinking of the ball, and pictur- 
ing the dear little ugly disappointed 
face of Prince Richardson, when he 
should look about everywhere for her 
in vain, — while she was standing 
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hopelessly gazing after the receding 
carriage. 

" Well, my dear, have you rubbed 
tip the shoe-buckles ? That is right," 
said the old lady. " Now come 
quick into my room and see some of 
my conjuring." 

Conjuring ! It was the most 
beautiful white net dress, frothed and 
frothed up to the waist, and looped 
up with long grasses. The conjur- 
ing was her own dear old pearl neck- 
lace with the diamond clasp, and a 
diamond star for her hair. It was a 
bunch of grasses and delicate white 
azalias for a head-dress, and over all 
the froth a great veil of flowing white 
net. The child opened her violet eyes, 
gasped, screamed, and began dancing 
about the room like a mad thing, 
jumping, bounding, clapping her 
hands, all so softly and gayly, and 
yet so lightly, in such an ecstasy of 
delight, that Lady Jane felt she was 
more than rewarded. 

'" Ah ! there she is at last ! " cried 
Mr. Richardson, who was turning 
carefully round' and round with the 
energetic Lisette. 

" What do you mean 1 " said Li- 
sette. 

Can you fancy her amazement 
when she looked round and saw Ella 
appearing in her snow and sunlight 
dress, looking so beautiful that every- 
body turned to wonder at her, and to 
admire ? As for Ella, she saw no 
one, nothing ; she was looking up 
and down, and right and left, for the 
kind little pale plain face which she 
wanted. 

" Excuse me one minute, Miss 
Lisette," said Mr. Richardson, leav- 
ing poor Lisette planted in the mid- 
dle of the room, and rushing forward. 

" Are you engaged," Ella heard a 
breathless voice saying in her ear, 
" for the next three, six, twenty 
dances ? I am so delighted you have 
come ! I thought you were never 
coming." 

Julia had no partner at all, and 
was standing close bv the entrance 



with her mother. They were both 
astounded at the apparition. • Mrs. 
Ashford came forward to make sure 
that her eyes were not deceiving 
her. Could it be — ? yes, — no, — 
yes, it was Ella ! She (licked her fan 
indignantly into an alderman's eye, 
and looked so fierce that the child 
began to tremble. 

"Please forgive me, mamma/' said 
Ella, piteously. 

" Forgive you ! never," said Mrs. 
Ashford, indignant. " What does all 
this mean, pray?" she continued. 
"Lady Jane, I really must — " and 
then she stopped, partly because she 
was so angry she could scarcely 
speak, and partly because she could 
not afford to quarrel with Lady Jane 
until the season was over. 

" You really must forgive me, dear 
Lydia," said Lady Jane. " She 
wanted to come so much, I could not 
resist bringing her." 

Weber's inspiriting Last Waltz 
was being played ; the people and 
music went waving to and fro like 
the waves of the sea, sudden sharp 
notes of exceeding sweetness sound- 
ed, and at the sound the figures all 
swayed in harmony. The feet kept 
unseen measure to the music; the 
harmonious rhythm thrilled and con- 
trolled them all. The music was 
like an enchantment, which kept 
them moving and swaying in circles 
and in delightful subjection. Lassi- 
tude, sadness, disappointment, Ella's 
alarm, all melted away for the time ; 
pulses beat, and the dancers see- 
sawed to the measure. 

All that evening young Richard- 
son danced with Ella and with no 
one else : they scarcely knew how the 
time went. It was a fairy world : 
they were flying and swimming in 
melody, — the fairy hours went by to 
music, in light, in delightful com- 
panionship. Ella did not care for 
Mrs. Ashford's darkening looks, for 
anything that might happen : she 
was so happy in the moment, she al- 
most forgot to look for Lady Jane's 
sympathetic glance. 
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" You must meet me in the ladies' 
cloak-room punctually at half past 
eleven," her patroness had whispered 
to her. " I cannot keep Raton, with 
his bad cough, out after twelve 
■o'clock. Mind you are punctual, 
for I have promised not to keep him 
waiting." 

" Yes, yes, dear Lady Jane," said 
Ella, and away she danced again to 
the music. And time went on, and 
Julia had no partners ; and Colonel 
Ashford came up to his wife, saying, 
— " I 'm so glad you arranged for 
Ella too," he said. " How nice she 
is looking ! What is the matter with 
Julia ; why don't she dance 1 " 
Tumty, tumty, tumty, went the 
instruments. And meanwhile Mr. 
Richardson was saying : " Your 
dancing puts me in mind of a fairy 
I once saw in a field at Cliffe long 
ago. Nobody would ever believe me, 
but I did see one." 

" A fairy, — what was she like 1 " 
asked Ella. 

" She was very like you," said Mr. 
Richardson, laughing. " I do believe 
it teas you, and that was the time 
when I saw you before." 

" No, it was not," said Ella, blush- 
ing, and feeling she ought to confess. 
" I will tell you," she said, " if you 
will promise to dance one more dance 
with me, after you know. — Only 
one." 

" Then you, too, remember," he 
cried, eagerly. " One more dance ? 
— twenty, — forever and ever. Ah, 
you must know, you must guess, the 
feeling in my heart " 

" Listen first," said Ella, trem- 
bling very much and waltzing on 
very slowly. " It was only the other 
day — " The clock struck three 
quarters. 

" Ella, I am going," said Lady 
Jane, tapping her on the shoulder. 
" Come along, my dear — " 

" One word ! " cried Richardson, 
eagerly. 

" You can stay with your mother 
if you like," the old lady went on, 
preoccupied, — she was thinking of 
5* 



her coachman's ire, — " but I advise 
you to come with me." 

" 0, pray, pray stay ! " said young 
Richardson ; " where is your mother ? 
Let me go and ask her ? " 

" You had better go yourself, 
Ella," said old Lady Jane. " Will 
you give me your arm to the door, 
Mr. Richardson ? " 

Ella went up to Mrs. Ashford, — 
she was bold with happiness to-night, 
and made her request. " Stay with 
me? certainly not, it is quite out of 
the question. You do me great 
honor,", said the lady, laughing sar- 
castically. " Lady Jane brought 
you, Lady Jane must take you back," 
said the stepmother. " Follow your 
chaperone if you please, I have no 
room for you in my brougham. Go 
directly, miss ! " said Mrs. Ashford, 
so savagely that the poor child was 
quite frightened, and set off running 
after the other two. She would have 
caught them up, but at that instant 
Lisette — who had at last secured a 
partner — came waltzing up in such 
a violent, angry way, that she bump- 
ed right up against the little flying 
maiden and nearly knocked her 
down. Ella gave a iow cry of pain . 
they had trodden on her foot roughly, 
— they had wounded her ; her little 
satin slipper had come off. Poor 
Ella stooped and tried to pull at the 
slipper, but other couples came sur- 
ging up, and she was alone, and 
frightened, and obliged to shuffle a 
little way out of the crowd before 
she could get it on. The poor little 
frightened thing thought she never 
should get through the crowd. She 
made the best of her way to the 
cloak-room : it seemed to her as if 
she had been hours getting there. 
At last she reached it, only to see, to 
her dismay, as she went in at one 
door, the other two going out of 
another a long way off! She called, 
but they did not hear her, and at the 
same moment St. Paul's great clock 
began slowly to strike twelve. " My 
cloak, my cloak, anything, please," 
she cried in great agitation and 
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anxiety ; and a stupid, bewildered 
maid hastily threw a shabby old 
shawl over her shoulders, — it belong- 
ed to some assistant in the place. 
Little Ella, more and more frighten- 
ed, pulled it up as she hurried along 
the blocked passages and corridors 
all lined with red and thronged with 
people. They all stared at her in 
surprise as she flew along. Present- 
ly her net tunic caught in a door-way 
and tore into a long ragged shred 
which trailed after her. In her agi- 
tation her comb fell out of her hair, 
— she looked all scared and frighten- 
ed, — nobody would hare recognized 
the beautiful triumphal princess of 
half an hour before. She heard the 
link-men calling, " Peppercorne's car- 
riage stops the way I and she hur- 
ried faster and faster down the endless 
passages and steps, and at last, just as 
she got to the door-way — horror ! 
she saw the carriage and outriders 
going gleaming off in the moonlight 
while everything else looked black, 
dark, and terrible. 

" Stop, stop, please stop ! " cried 
little Ella, rushing out into the street 
through the amazed footmen and link- 
men. " Stop ! stop ! " she cried, fly- 
ing past Richardson himself, who 
could hardly believe his eyes. Raton 
only whipped his horses, and Ella 
saw them disappearing into gloom in 
the distance in a sort of agony of 
despair. She was excited beyond 
measure, and exaggerated all her feel- 
ings. What was to be done t Go 
back? — that was impossible; walk 
home ? — she did not know her way. 
Was it fancy 1 — was not somebody 
following herl She felt quite des- 
perate in the moonlight and darkness. 
At that instant it seemed to her like 
a fairy chariot coming to her rescue, 
when a cabman, who was slowly 
passing, stopped and said, " Cab, 
mum t " 

"Yes ! O yes ! To Onslow 
Square," cried Ella, jumping in and 
shutting the door In delight and re- 
lief. She drove off just as the bewil- 
dered little Richardson, who had fol- 



lowed her, reached the spot. He 
came up in time only to see the cab 
drive off, and to pick up something 
which was lying shining on the pave- 
ment. It was one of the diamond 
buckles which had fallen from her 
shoe as she jumped in. This little 
diamond buckle might, perhaps, have 
led to her identification if young 
Richardson had not taken the precau- 
tion of ascertaining from old Lady 
Jane Ella's name and address. 

He sent a, servant next morning 
with a little parcel and a note to in- 
quire whether one of the ladies had 
lost what was enclosed, and whether 
Colonel Ashford would see him at 
one o'clock on business. 

" Dear me, what a pretty little 
buckle ! " said Lisette, trying it on her 
large flat foot. " It looks very nice, 
don't it, Julia % I think I guess — 
don't you ? — what he is coming for. 
I shall say ' No.' " 

" It 's too small for you. It would 
do better for me," said Julia, contem- 
plating her own long slipper, embel- 
lished with the diamonds. " It is not 
ours. We must send it back, I sup- 
pose." 

" A shoe-buckle? " said Ella, com- 
ing in from the kitchen, where she 
had been superintending preserves in 
her little brown frock. " Let me see 
it. 0, how glad I am ! it is mine. 
Look here ! " and she pulled the fel- 
low out of her pocket. " Lady Jane 
gave them to me." 

And so the prince arrived before 
luncheon, and was closeted with Colo- 
nel Ashford, who gladly gave his con- 
sent to what he wanted. And when 
Mrs. Ashford began to explain things 
to him, as was her way, he did not 
listen to a single word she said. He 
was so absorbed wondering when Ella 
was coming into the room. He 
thought once he heard a little rustle 
on the stairs outside, and he jumped 
up and rushed to the door. It was 
Ella, sure enough, in her shabby lit- 
tle gown. Then he knew where and 
when he had seen her before. 

" Ella, why did you run away from 
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me last night 1 " he said. "You see 
I have followed you after all." 

They were so good, so happy, so de- 
voted to one another, that even Li- 
sette and Julia relented. Dear little 
couple ; good luck go with them, 
happiness, content and plenty. There 



was something quite touching in their 
youth, tenderness, and simplicity ; 
and as they drove off in their carriage 
for the honeymoon, Lady Jane flung 
the very identical satin slipper after 
them which Ella should have lost at 
the ball. 



BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 



i. 

EAIRY times, gifts, music and 
dances, are said to be over, or, 
as it has been said, they come to us 
so disguised and made familiar by 
habit that they do not seem to us 
strange. H. and I, on either side of 
the hearth, these long past winter 
evenings could sit without fear of 
fiery dwarfs skipping out of the ashes, 
of black puddings coming down the 
chimney to molest us. The clock 
ticked, the window-pane rattled. It 
was only the wind. The hearth-brush 
remained motionless on its hook. 
Pussy dozing on the hearth, with her 
claws quietly opening to the warmth 
of the blaze, purred on and never 
once startled us out of our usual pla- 
cidity by addressing us in human 
tones. The children sleeping peace- 
fully up stairs were not suddenly 
whisked away and changelings de- 
posited in their cribs. If H. or I 
opened our mouths pearls and dia- 
monds, djd not drop out of them, but 
neither did frogs and tadpoles fall 
from between our lips. The looking- 
glass tranquilly reflecting the com- 
fortable little sitting-room, and the 
stiff ends of H.'s cap-ribbons, spared 
us visions of wreathing clouds part- 
ing to reveal distant scenes of horror 
and treachery. Poor H. ! I am not 
sure but that she would have gladly 
looked in a mirror in which she could 
have sometimes seen the images of 
those she loved; but our chimney- 
glass, with its gilt moulding and 
bright polished surface, reflects only 
such homely scenes as two old women 



at work by the fire, some little Indian 
children at play upon the rug, the 
door opening and Susan bringing in 
the tea-things. As for wishing-cloths 
and little boiling pots, and such like, 
we have discovered that instead of 
rubbing lamps, or spreading magic 
table-cloths upon the floor, we have 
but to ring an invisible bell (which is 
even less trouble), and a smiling 
genius in a white cap and apron 
brings in anything we happen to 
fancy. When the clock strikes 
twelve, H. puts up her work and 
lights her candle ; she has not yet 
been transformed into a beautiful 
princess all twinkling with jewels, 
neither does a scullion ever stand be- 
fore me in rags ; she does not murmur 
farewell forever and melt through the 
key-hole, but " Good night," as she 
closes the door. One night at twelve 
o'clock, just after she had left me, 
there was indeed a loud orthodox 
ring at the bell, which started us both 
a little ; H. came running down again 
without her cap, Susan appeared in 
great alarm from the kitchen. " It is 
the back-door bell, ma'am," said the 
girl, who had been sitting up over her 
new Sunday gown, .but who was too 
frightened to see who was ringing. 

I may as well explain that our lit- 
tle house is in a street, but that our 
back windows have the advantage of 
overlooking the grounds of the villa 
belonging to our good neighbor and 
friend Mr. Griffiths in Castle Gar- 
dens, and that a door opens out of 
our little back garden into his big 
one, of which we are allowed to keep 
the key. This door had been a pos- 
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tern-gate once upon a time, for a bit 
of the old wall of the park is still 
standing, against which our succeed- 
ing bricks have been piled. It was a 
fortunate chance for us when our old 
ivy-tree died and we found the quaint 
little door-way behind it. Old Mr. 
Griffiths was alive then, and when I 
told him of my discovery, he good- 
naturedly cleared the way on his side, 
and so the oak turned once more upon 
its rusty hinges to let the children pass 
through, and the nurse-maid, instead 
of pages and secret emissaries and 
men-at-arms ; and about three times 
a year young Mr. Griffiths stoops 
under the arch on his way to call 
upon us. I say young Mr. Griffiths, 
but I suppose he is over thirty now, 
for it is more than ten years since his 
father died. 

When I opened the door, in a burst 
of wind and wet, I found that it was 
Guy Griffiths who stood outside bare- 
headed in the rain, ringing the bell 
that winter night. " Are you up ? " 
he said. " For Heaven's sake come to 
my mother, she 's fainted ; her maid 
is away ; the doctor does n't come. I 
thought you might know what to 
do." And then he led the way 
through the dark garden, hurrying 
along before me. 

Poor lady, when I saw her I knew 
that it was no fainting-fit, but a par- 
alytic stroke, from which she might 
perhaps recover in time ; I could not 
tell. For the present there was little 
to he done : the maids were young 
and frightened ; poor Guy wanted 
some word of sympathy and encour- 
agement. So far I was able to be of 
use. We got herto bed and took off 
her finery, — she had been out at a 
dinner-party, and had been stricken 
on her return home, — Guy had dis- 
covered her speechless in the library. 
The poor fellow, frightened and over- 
come, waited about, trying to be of 
help, but he was so nervous that he 
tumbled o^er us all, and knocked 
over the chairs and bottles in his 
anxiety, and was of worse than no 
use. His kind old shaggy face looked 



pale, and his brown eyes ringed with 
anxiousness. I was touched by the 
young fellow's concern, for Mrs. 
Griffiths had not been a tender mother 
to him. How she had snapped and 
laughed at him, and frightened him, 
with her quick sarcastic tongue and 
hard unmotherlike ways ! I wondered 
if she thought of this as she lay there 
cold, rigid, watching us with glassy 
.senseless eyes. ■ 

The payments and debts and re- 
turns of affection are at all times 
hard to reckon. Some people pay a 
whole treasury of love in return for a 
stone, others deal out their affection 
at interest, others again take every- 
thing, to the uttermost farthing, and 
cast it into the ditch and go their 
way and leave their benefactor pen- 
niless and a beggar. Guy himself, 
hard-headed as he was, and keen over 
his ledgers in Moorgate Street, could 
not have calculated such sums as 
these. All that she had had to give, 
all the best part of her shallow store, 
poor Julia Griffiths had paid to her 
husband, who did not love her : to her 
second son, whose whole life was a 
sorrow to his parents. When he died 
she could never forgive poor Guy for 
living still, for being his father's 
friend and right hand, and sole suc- 
cessor. She had been a real mother 
to Hugh, who was gone ; to Guy, 
who was alive still and patiently 
waiting to do her bidding, she had 
shown herself only a step-dame ; and 
yet I am sure no life-devoted parent 
could have been more anxiously 
watched and tended by her son. 
Perhaps — how shall I say what I 
mean ? — if he had loved her more 
and been more entirely one with Eer 
now, his dismay would have been 
less, his power greater to bear her 
pain, to look on at her struggling 
agony of impotence. Even pain does 
not come between the love of people 
who really love. 

The doctor came and went, leaving 
some comfort behind him. Guy sat 
up all that night, burning logs on the 
fire in the dressing-room, out of the 
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bedroom in which Mrs. Griffiths was 
lying. Every now and then I went in 
to him, and found him sitting over 
the hearth shaking his great shaggy 
head, as he had a way of doing, and 
Jriting his fingers, and muttering, 
" Poor soul, poor mother." Some- 
times he would come in creaking on 
tiptoe; but his presence seemed to 
■agitate the poor woman, and I was 
obliged to motion him back agaim 
Once when I went in and sat down 
for a few minutes in an arm-chair 
beside him, he suddenly began to tell 
me that there had been trouble be- 
tween them that morning. " It made 
it very hard to bear," be said. I 
asked him what the trouble had been. 
" I told her I thought I should like to 
marry," Guy confessed with a rueful 
face. (Even then I could hardly help 
smiling.) " Selfish beast that I am. 
I upset her, poor soul. I behaved 
like a brute." His .distress was so 
great that it was almost impossible to 
console him, and it was in vain to as- 
sure him that the attack had been 
produced by physical causes. " Doyou 
want to marry any one in particular 1 " 
I asked at last, to divert his thoughts, 
if I could, from the present. "No," 
said he ; " at least — of course she is 
out of the question — only I thought 
perhaps some day I should have liked 
to have a wife and children and a 
home of my own. Why, the count- 
ing-house is not so dreary as this 
place sometimes seems to me." And 
then, though it was indeed no time 
for love-confidences, I could not help 
asking him who it was that was out 
of the question. 

Guy Griffiths shrugged his great 
round shoulders impatiently, and 
gave something between a groan and 
sigh and smile (dark and sulky as 
he looked at times, a smile brightened 
up his grim face very pleasantly). 

" She don't even know my name," 
he said. " I saw her one night at the 
play, and then in a lane in the country 
a little time after. I found out who 
she was. She 's a daughter of old 
Barly the stockbroker. Belinda they 



call her, — Miss Belinda. It 's rather 
a silly name, isn't hi" (This, of 
course, I politely denied.) "I'm 
sure I don't know what there is about 
her," he went on in a gentle voice ; 
" all the fellows down there were 
head over ears in love with her. I 
asked — in fact I went down to Farm- 
borough in hopes of meeting her 
again. I never saw such a sweet 
young creature — never. I never 
spoke to her in my life." " But you 
know her father?" I asked. "Old 
Barly ? — Yes," said Guy. "His 
wife was my father's cousin, and he 
and I are each other's trustees for 
some money which was divided be- 
tween me and Mrs. Barly. My par- 
ents never kept up with them much, 
but I was named trustee in my father's 
place when he died. I did n't like to 
refuse. I had never seen Belinda 
then. Do you like sweet sleepy eyes 
that wake up now and then? Was 
that my mother calling ? " For a 
minute he had forgotten the dreary 
present. It all came rushing back 
again. The bed creaked, the patient 
had moved a little on her pillow, and 
there was a gleam of some intelligence 
in her pinched face. The clock struck 
four in quick tinkling tones ; the rain 
seemed to have ceased, and the clouds 
to be parting ; the rooms turned sud- 
denly chill, though the fires were 
burning. 

When I went home, about five 
o'clock, all the stars had come out and 
were shooting brilliantly overhead. 
The garden seemed full of a sudden 
freshness and of secret life stirring in 
the darkness ; ,the sick woman's light 
was burning faintly, and in my own 
window the little bright lamp was 
flickering which H.'s kind fingers had 
trimmed and put there ready for me 
when I ' should return. When we 
reached the little gate, Guy opened it 
and let me pass under some dripping 
green creeper which had been blown 
loose from the wall. Helook my old 
hand in both his big ones, and began 
to say something that ended in a sort 
of inarticulate sound as he turned 
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away and trudged back to his post 
again. I thought of the many meet- 
ings and partings at this little postern 
§ate, and last words and protestations, 
ome may have been more sentimental 
perhaps than this one, but Guy's grunt 
of gratitude was more affecting to me 
than many a long string of words. I 
felt very sorry for him, poor old fellow, 
as I barred the door and climbed up 
stairs to my room. He sat up watch- 
ing till the morning. But I was 
tired, and soon went to sleep. 



II. 

Some people do very well for a 
time. Chances are propitious, the 
way lies straight before them up a 
gentle inclined plane, with a pleasant 
prospect on either side. They go 
rolling straight on, they don't exactly 
know how, and take it for granted 
that it is their own prudence and 
good driving and deserts which have 
brought them prosperously so far up- 
on their journey. And then one day 
they come to a turnpike, and destiny 
pops out of its little box and demands 
a toll, or prudence trips, or good sense 
shies at a scarecrow put up by the 
wayside, — or nobody knows why, 
but the whole machine breaks down 
on the road and can't be set going 
again. And then other vehicles go 
past it, hand-trucks, perambulators, 
cabs, omnibuses, and great prosper- 
ous barouches, and the people who 
were sitting in the broken-down equi- 
page get out and walk away on 
foot. 

On that celebrated and melancholy 
Black Monday of which we have all 
heard, poor John Barly and his three 
daughters came down the carpeted 
steps of their comfortable sociable for 
the last time, and disappeared at the 
wicket of a little suburban cottage, — 
disappeared out of the prosperous, 
pompous, highly respectable circle in 
which they had" gyrated, dragged 
about by two fat bay horses, in the 



greatest decorum and respectability ; 
dining out, receiving their friends, 
returning their civilities. Miss Bar- 
lys had left large cards with their 
names engraved upon them in return 
for other large cards upon which 
were inscribed equally respectable 
names, and the addresses of other 
equally commodious family mansions. 
A mansion — so the house-agents tell 
us — is a house like another with the 
addition of a back staircase. The 
Barlys and all their friends had back 
staircases to their houses and to their 
daily life as well. They only wished 
to contemplate the broad, swept, car- 
peted drawing-room flights. Indeed 
to Anna and Fanny Barly this mak- 
ing the best of things, card-leaving 
and visiting, seemed a business of 
vital importance. The youngest of 
the girls, who had been christened by 
the pretty silly name of Belinda, had 
only lately come home from school, 
and did not value these splendors and 
proprieties so highly as her sisters 
did. She had no great love for the 
life they led. Sometimes, looking over 
the balusters of their great house in 
Capulet Square, she had yawned out 
loud from very weariness, and then 
she would hear the sound echoing all 
the way up to the skylight, and rever- 
berating down from baluster to bal- 
uster. If she went into the drawing- 
room, instead of the yawning echoes 
the shrill voices of Anna and of Fan- 
ny were vibrating monotonously as 
they complimented Lady Ogden upon 
her new barouche, until Belinda could 
bear it no longer and would jump up 
and run away to her bedroom to es- 
cape it all. She had a handsome 
bedroom, draped in green damask, 
becarpeted, four-posted, with an enor- 
mous mahogany wardrobe of which 
poor Belle was dreadfully afraid, for 
the doors would fly open of their own 
accord in the dead of night, revealing 
dark abysses and depths unknown, 
with black ghosts hovering suspended 
or motionless and biding their time. 
There were other horrors ; shrouds 
waving in the blackness, feet stirring, 
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and low creakings of garroters, which 
she did not dare to dwell upon as she 
hastily locked the doors and pushed 
the writing-table against them. 

It must therefore be confessed, that 
to Belinda the days had been long 
and oppressive sometimes in this 
handsomely appointed Tyburnean 
palace. Anna, the eldest sister, was 
queen-regnant; she had both ability 
and inclination to take. the lead. She 
was short, broad, and dignified, and 
some years older than either of her 
sisters. Her father respected her 
business-like mind, admired her am- 
bition, regretted sometimes secretly 
that she had never been able to 
make up her mind to accept any 
of the eligible young junior part- 
ners, the doctor, the curate, who had 
severally proposed to her. But then 
of course, as Anna often said, they 
could not possibly have got on with- 
out her at home. She had been in 
no hurry to leave the comfortable 
kingdom where she reigned in undis- 
puted authority, ratifying the de- 
cisions of the ministry down stairs, 
appealed to by the butler, respectfully 
dreaded by both the housemaids. 
Who was there to go against her ? 
Mr. Barly was in town all day and 
left everything to her ; Fanny, the 
second sister, was her faithful ally. 
Fanny was sprightly, twenty-one, 
with black eyes and a curl that was 
much admired. She was fond of 
fashion, flirting, and finery, inquisi- 
tive, talkative, feeble-minded, and en- 
tirely devoted to Anna. As for Belle, 
she had only come back from school 
the other day. Anna could not quite 
understand her at times. Fanny was 
of age and content to do as she was 
hid ; here was Belle at eighteen as- 
serting herself very strangely. Anna 
and Fanny seemed to pair off some- 
how, and Belle always had to hold 
her own without any assistance, ot 
less, indeed, her father was present. 
He had a great tenderness and affec- 
tion for his youngest child, and the 
happiest hour of the day to Belinda 
was when she heard him come home 



and call for her in his cheerful quav- 
ering voice. By degrees it seemed 
to her, as she listened, that the cheer- 
fulness seemed to be dying away out 
of his voice, and only the quaver re- 
mained ; but that may have been 
fancy, and because she had taken a 
childish dislike to the echoes in the 
house. 

At dinner-time, Anna used to ask 
her father how things were going in 
the City, and whether shirtings had 
risen any higher, and at what pre- 
mium the Tre Rosas shares were held 
in the market. These were some 
shares in a Cornish mine company 
of which Mr. Barly was a director. 
Anna thought so highly of the whole 
concern that she had been anxious to 
invest a portion of her own and her 
sister Fanny's money in it. They 
had some small inheritance from their 
mother, of part of which they had the 
control when they came of age ; the 
rest was invested in the Funds in 
Mr. Griffiths's name, and could not 
be touched. Poor Belle, being a 
minor, had to be content with sixty 
pounds a year for her pin-money, 
which was all she could get for her 
two thousand pounds. 

When Anna talked business, Mr. 
Barly used to be quite dazzled by her 
practical clear-headedness, her calm 
foresight and powers of rapid calcula- 
tion. Fanny used to prick up her 
ears and ask, shaking her curl play- 
fully, how much girls must have to 
be heiresses, and did Anna think they 
should ever be heiresses? Anna 
would smile and nod her head, in a 
calm and chastened sort of way, at 
this childish impatience. "You 
should be very thankful, Frances, for 
all you have to look to, and for your 
excellent prospects. Emily Ogden, 
with all her fine airs, would not be 
sorry to be in your place." At which 
Fanny blushed up bright red, and 
Belinda jumped impatiently upon her 
chair, blinking her white eyelids im- 
patiently over her clear gray eyes, as 
she had a way of doing. " I can't 
bear talking about money," she said ; 
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" anything is tetter . . . . " Then 
she too stopped short and blushed. 

" Papa, interrupted Fanny, play- 
fully, "when will you escort us to 
the pantomime again 1 The Ogdens 
are all going next Tuesday, and you 
have been mast naughty and not 
taken us anywhere for such a long 
time." 

Mr. Barly, who rarely refused any- 
thing anybody asked him, pushed his 
chair away from the table and an- 
swered, with strange impatience for 
him, "My dear, I have had no time 
lately for plays and amusements of 
any sort. After working from morn- 
ing to night for you all I am tired, 
and want a little peace of an evening. 
I have neither spirits nor — " 

" Dear papa, said Belinda, eager- 
ly, " come up into the drawing-room 
and sit in the easy-chair, and let me 
play you to sleep." As she spoke, 
Belinda smiled a delightful fresh, 
sweet, tender smile, like sunshine fall- 
ing on a fair landscape. No wonder 
the little stockbroker was fond of his 
youngest daughter. Frances was 
pouting, Anna frowned slightly as 
she locked up the wine, and turned 
over in her mind whether she might 
not write to the Ogdens and ask them 
to let Frances join their party ; as for 
Belinda, playing Mozart to her father 
in the dim drawing-room up stairs, 
she was struck by the worn and har- 
assed look in his face as he slept, 
snoring gently in accompaniment to 
her music. It was the last time 
Belle ever played upon the old piano. 
Three or four days after, the crash 
came. The great Tre Bosas Mining 
Company (Limited) had failed, and 
the old established house of Barly 
and Co. unexpectedly stopped pay- 
ment. 

If poor Mr. Barly ,had done it on 
purpose, his ruin could not have been 
more complete and ingenious. When 
his affairs came to be looked into, and 
his liabilities had been met, it was 
found that an immense fortune had 
been muddled away, and that scarcely 
anvthing would be left but a small 



furnished -cottage, which had been 
given for her life to an old aunt just 
deceased, and which reverted to Fan- 
ny, her godchild, and the small sum 
which still remained in the Three 
per Cents, of which mention has 
been made, and which could not be 
touched until Belle, the youngest of 
three daughters, should come of 
age. 

After two or three miserable days 
of confusion, — during which the 
machine which had been set going 
with so much trouble still revolved 
once or twice with the force of its 
own impetus, the butler answering 
the bell, the footman bringing up the 
coals, the cook sending up the dinner 
as usual, — suddenly everything col- 
lapsed, and the great mass of furni- 
ture, servants, human creatures, an- 
imals, carriages, business and pleas- 
ure engagements, seemed over- 
thrown together in a great struggling 
mass, panting and bewildered, and 
trying to get free from the confusion 
of particles that no longer belonged 
to one another. 

First, the cook packed up her 
things and some nice damask table- 
cloths and napkins, a pair of sheets, 
and Miss Barly's umbrella, which 
happened to be hanging in the hall ; 
then the three ladies drove off with 
their father to the cottage, where it 
was decided they should go to be out 
of the way of any unpleasantness. 
He had no heart to begin again, and 
was determined to give up the battle. 
Belle sat with her father on the back 
seat of the carriage, looking up into 
his haggard face a little wistfully, 
and trying to be as miserable as the 
others. She could not help it, — a 
cottage in the country, ruin, roses, 
novelty, clean chintzes instead of 
damask, a little room with mignon- 
ette, cocks crowing, had a wicked, 
morbid attraction for her which she 
could not overcome. She had longed 
for such a life when she had gone 
down to stay with the Ogdens at 
Farmborough last month, and had 
seen several haystacks and lovely lit- 
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tie thatched cottages, where she had 
felt she would have liked to spend 
the rest of her days ; one in particu- 
lar had taken her fancy, with dear 
little latticed windows and a pigeon- 
cote and two rosy little babies with 
a kitten toddling out from the ivy 
porch ; but a great rough-looking 
man had come up in a slouched wide- 
awake and frightened Emily Ogden 
so much that she had pulled Belinda 
away in a hurry .... but here a 
sob from Fanny brought Belle back 
to her place in the barouche. 

Anna felt she must bear up, and 
nerved herself to the effort. Upon 
her the blow fell more heavily than 
upon any of the others. Indignant, 
injured, angry with her father, furi- 
ous with the managers, the directors, 
the shareholders, the secretary, the 
unfortunate company, with the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, the Ogdens, the laws 
of fate, the world in general, with 
Fanny for sobbing, and with Belle 
for looking placid, she sat blankly 
staring out of window as they drove 
past the houses where they had vis- 
ited, and where she had been enter- 
tained nn honored guest ; and now — 
she put the hateful thought away — 
bankrupt, disgraced ! Her bonnet 
was crushed in, she did not say a 
word, but her face looked quite fierce 
and old, and frightened Fanny into 
fresh lamentations. These hysterics 
hnd been first brought on by the 
sight of Emily Ogden driving by in 
the new barouche. This was quite 
too much for her poor friend's forti- 
tude. "Emily will drop us, I know 
she will," sobbed Fanny. " O An- 
na ! will they ever come and ask us to 
their Thursday luncheon-parties any 
more t " 

" My children," said Mr. Barly, 
with a placid groan, pulling up the 
window, " we are disgraced ; we can 
only hide our heads away from the 
world. Do notexpectthat any onewill 
ever come near us again." At which 
announcement Fanny went off into 
new tears and bewailings. As for the 
kind, bewildered, weak-headed, soft- 



hearted little man, he had been so 
utterly worn out, harassed, worried, 
and wearied of late, that it was al- 
most a relief to him to think that this 
was indeed the case. He sat holding 
Belle's hand in his, stroking and pat- 
ting it, and wondering that people so 
near London did not keep the roads 
in better repair. " We must be get- 
ting near our new abode," said he at 
last almost cheerfully. 

" You speak as if you were glad of 
our shame, papa," said Anna, sudden- 
ly, turning round upon him. 

" 0, hush ! " cried Belle, indig- 
nantly. Fortunately the coachman 
stopped at this moment on a spot a 
very long way off from Capulet 
Square ; and leaning from his box, 
asked if it was that there little box 
across the common. 

" 0, what a sweet little place ! " 
cried Belinda. But her heart rather 
sank as she told this dreadful story. 

Myrtle Cottage was a melancholy- 
little tumbledown place, looking over 
Dumbleton Common, which they had 
been crossing all this time. It was 
covered with stucco, cracked and 
stained and mouldy. There was a 
stained-glass window, which was bro- 
ken. The veranda wanted painting. 
From outside it was evident that the 
white muslin curtains were not so 
fresh as they might have been; There 
was a little garden in front, planted 
with durable materials. Even out 
of doors, in the gardens in the sub- 
urbs, the box-edges, the laurel-bushes, 
and the fusty old jessamines are apt 
to look shabby in time, if they are 
never renewed. A certain amount 
of time and money might, perhaps, 
have made Myrtle Cottage into a 
pleasant little habitation ; but (judg- 
ing from appearances) its last inhabi- 
tants seemed to have been in some 
want of both these commodities. Its 
helpless new occupants were not likely 
to have much of either to spare. A 
little dining-room, with glass drop 
candlesticks and a rickety table, and 
a print of a church and a Dissenting 
minister on the wall. A little draw- 
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ing-voom, with a great horse-hair sofa, 
a huge round table in the middle of 
the room, and more glass drop candle- 
sticks, also a small work-table of glass 
over faded worsted embroidery. Four 
little bedrooms, mousey, musty, 
snuffy, with four posts as terrific as 
any they had left behind, and a small 
black dungeon fot a maid-servant. 
This was the little paradise which 
Belle had been picturing to herself all 
along the road, and at which she 
looked round half sighing, half dis- 
mayed. Their bundles, baskets, blank- 
ets were handed in, and a cart full of 
boxes had arrived. Fanny's parrot 
was shrieking at the top of its voice 
on the narrow landing. 

" What fun ! " cried Belinda, stur- 
dily, instantly setting to work to get 
things into some order, while Fanny 
lay exhausted upon the horse-hair 
sofa ; and Anna, in her haughtiest 
tones, desired the coachman to drive 
home, and stood watching the reced- 
ing carriage until it had dwindled 
away into the distance, — coachman, 
hammer-cloth, bay horses, respecta- 
bility, and all. When she re-entered 
the house, the parrot was screeching 
still, and Martha, the under-house- 
maid — now transformed into a sort 
of extract of butler, footman, ladies' 
maid, and cook, was frying some 
sausages, of which the vulgar smell 
pervaded the place. 



III. 



Belle exclaimed, but it required 
all her courage and natural bright- 
ness of spirit to go on looking at the 
bright side of things, praising the 
cottage, working in the garden, giving 
secret assistance to the two bewildered 
maids who waited on the reduced little 
family, cheering her father, smiling, 
and putting the best face on things, 
as her sisters used to do at home. If 
it had been all front stairs in Capulet 
Square, it was all back staircase at the 
cottage. Rural roses, calm sunsets, 



long shadows across the common, are 
all very well ; but when puffs of smoke 
come out of the chimney and fill the 
little place ; when, if the window is 
opened a rush of wind and dust — 
worse almost than the smoke — 
comes eddying into the room, and 
careers round the four narrow walls ; 
when poor little Fanny coughs and 
shudders, and wraps her shawl more 
closely round her with a groan ; when 
the smell of the kitchen frying-pan 
perfumes the house, and a mouse 
scampers out of the cupboard, and 
blackbeetles lie struggling in the milk- 
jugs, and the pump runs dry, and 
spiders crawl out of the tea-caddy, 
and so forth, — then, indeed, Belle 
deserves some credit for being cheer- 
ful under difficulties. She could not 
pretend to very high spirits, but she 
was brisk and willing, and ready to 
smile at her father's little occasional 
puns and feeble attempts at jocularity. 
Anna, who had been so admirable as 
a general, broke down under the 
fatigue of the actual labor in the 
trenches which belonged to their new 
life. A great many people can order 
others about very brilliantly and satis- 
factorily, who fail when they have to 
do the work themselves. 

Some of the neighbors called upon 
them, but the Ogdens never appear- 
ed. Poor little Fanny used to take 
her lace^work and sit stitching and 
looping her thread at the window 
which overlooked the common with 
its broad roads, crossing and recross- 
ing the plain ; carriages came rolling 
by, people came walking, children ran 
past the windows of the little cottage, 
but the Ogdens never. Once Fanny 
thought she recognized the barouche, 
— Lady Ogden and Emily sitting in 
front, Matthew Ogden on the back 
seat ; surely, yes, surely it was he. 
But the carriage rolled off in a cloud 
of dust, and disappeared behind the 
wall of the neighboring park ; and 
Frances finished the loop, and passed 
her needle in and out of the muslin, 
feeling as if it was through her poor 
little heart that she was piercing and 
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sticking ; she pulled out a long thread, 
and it seemed to her as if the sunset 
stained it jed like blood. 

In the mean while Belle's voice had 
been singing away overhead, and 
Fanny, going up stairs presently, 
found her, with one of the maids, 
clearing out one of the upper rooms. 
The window was open, the furniture 
was piled up in the middle. Belle, 
with her sleeves tucked up and her 
dress carefully pinned out of the dust, 
was standing on a chair, hammer in 
hand, and fixing up some dimity 
curtains against the window. Table- 
cloths, brooms, pails, and brushes 
were lying about, and everything 
looked in perfect confusion. As Fan- 
ny stood looking and exclaiming, 
Anna also came to the door from her 
own room, where she had been taking 
a melancholy nap. 

" What a mess you are making 
here ! " cried the elder sister, very 
angrily. " How can you take up 
Martha's time, Belinda 1 And oh ! 
how can you forget yourself to this 
degree ? You seem to exult in your 
father's disgrace." Belinda flushed up. 

" Really, Anna, I do not know 
what you mean," said she, turning 
round, vexed for a minute, and clasp- 
ing a long curtain in both arms. " I 
could not bear to see my father's 
room looking so shabby and neglect- 
ed ; there is no disgrace in attending 
to his comfort. See, we have taken 
down those dusty curtains, and we 
are going to put up some others," 
said the girl, springing down from 
the chair and exhibiting her treas- 
ures. 

'• And pray where is the money to 
come from," said Anna, " to pay for 
these wonderful changes 1 " 

" They cost no money," said Be- 
linda, laughing. " I made them my- 
self with my own two hands. Don't 
you remember my old white dress 
that you never liked, Anna ? Look 
how I have pricked my finger. Now, 
go down," said the girl, in her pretty 
imperative way, " and don't come up 
again till I call vou." 



Go down at Belle's bidding 

Anna went off fuming, and imme- 
diately set to work also, but in a dif- 
ferent fashion. She unfortunately 
found that her father had returned, and 
was sitting in the little sitting-room 
down below by himself, with a limp pa- 
per of the day before open upon his 
knees. He was not reading. He seemed 
out of spirits, and was gazing in a 
melancholy way at the smouldering 
fire, and rubbing his bald head in a 
perplexed and troubled manner. See- 
ing this, the silly woman, by way of 
cheering and comforting the poor old 
man, began to exclaim at Belinda's 
behavior, to irritate him, and over- 
whelm him with allusions and re- 
proaches. 

" Scrubbing and slaving with her 
own hands," said Anna. " Forget- 
ting herself ; bringing us down lower 
indeed than we are already sunk. Pa- 
pa, she will not listen to me. You 
should tell her that you forbid her to 
put us all to shame by her behavior." 

When Belle, panting, weary, tri- 
umphant, and with a blackened nose 
and rosy cheek, opened the door of 
the room presently and called her 
father exultingly, she did not notice, 
as she ran up stairs before him, how 
wearily he followed her. A flood of 
light came from the dreary little room 
overhead. It had been transformed 
into a bower of white dimity, bright 
windows, clean muslin blinds. .The 
fusty old carpet was gone, and a clean 
crumb-cloth had 'been put down, with 
a comfortable rug before the fire- 
place. A nosegay of jessamine stood 
on the chimney, and at each corner 
of the four-post bed the absurd young 
decorator had stuck a smart bow, 
made out of some of her own blue 
ribbons, in place of the terrible 
plumes and tassels which had waved 
there in dust and darkness before. 
One of the two arm-chairs which 
blocked up the wall of the -dining- 
room had been also covered out of 
some of Belinda's stores, and stood 
comfortably near the' open window. 
The sun was setting over the great 
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common outside, behind the mill and 
the distant fringe of elm-trees. Mar- 
tha, standing all illuminated by the 
sunshine, with her mop in her hand, 
was grinning from ear to ear, and 
Belle turned and rushed into her 
father's arms. But Mr. Barly was 
quite overcome. " My child," he said, 
"why do you trouble yourself so 
much for me 1 Your sister has told 
me all. I don't deserve it. I cannot 
bear that you should be brought to 
this. My Belle working and slaving 
with your own hands through my 
fault, — through my fault." The old 
man sat down on the side of the bed 
by which he had been standing, and 
laid his face in his hands, in a perfect 
agony of remorse and regret. Belinda 
was dismayed by the result of her la- 
bors. In vain she tried to cheer him 
and comfort him. The sweeter she 
seemed in his eyes, the more miser- 
able the poor father grew at the 
condition to which he had brought 
her. 

For many days after he went about 
in a sort of despair, thinking what he 
could do to retrieve his ruined for- 
tunes ; and if Belinda still rose be- 
times to see to his comfort and the 
better ordering of the confused little 
household, she took care not to let it 
be known. Anna came down at nine, 
Fanny at ten. Anna would then 
spend several hours regretting her for- 
mer dignities, reading the newspaper 
and the fashionable intelligence, while 
the dismal strains of Fanny's piano 
(there was a jangling piano in the lit- 
tle drawing-room,) streamed across 
the common. To a stormy spring, 
with wind flying and dust dashing 
against the window-panes, and gray 
clouds swiftly bearing across the wide 
open country, had succeeded a warm 
and brilliant summer, with sunshine 
flooding and spreading over the coun- 
try. Anna and Fanny were able to 
get out a little now, but they were 
soon tired, and would sit down under 
a tree and remark to one another 
how greatly they missed their accus- 
tomed drives. Belinda, who had 



sometimes at first disappeared now 
and then to cry mysteriously a little 
bit by herself over her troubles, now 
discovered that at eighteen, with good 
health and plenty to do, happiness is 
possible, even without a carriage. 

One day Mr. Barly, who still 
went into the City from habit, came 
home with some news which had 
greatly excited him. Wheal Tre 
Rosas, of which he still held a great 
many shares which he had never been 
able to dispose of, had been giving 
some signs of life. A fresh call was 
to be made ; some capitalist, with 
more money than he evidently knew 
what to do with, had been buying up 
a great deal of the stock. The works 
were to be resumed. Mr. Barly had 
always been satisfied that the concern 
was a good one. He would give ev- 
erything he had, he told Anna that 
evening, to be able to raise enough 
money now to buy up more of the 
shares. His fortune was made if he 
could do so ; his children replaced in 
their proper position, and his name 
restored. Anna was in a state of 
greater flutter, if possible, than her 
father himself. Belle sighed ; she 
could not help feeling doubtful, but 
she did not like to say much on the 
subject. 

" Papa, this Wheal has proved a 
very treacherous wheel of fortune to 
us," she hazarded, blushing and 
bending over her sewing ; " we are 
very, very happy as we are." 

" Happy 1 " said Anna, with a 
sneer. 

" Really, Belinda, you are too ro- 
mantic," said Fanny with a titter ; 
while Mr. Barly cried out, in an 
excited way, " that she should be 
happier yet, and all her goodness and 
dutifulness should be rewarded in 
time." A sort of presentiment of evil 
came over Belinda, and her eyes filled 
up with tears ; but she stitched them 
away and said no more. 

Unfortunately the only money Mr. 
Barly could think of to lay his hands 
upon was that sum in the Three per 
Cents upon which they were now liv- 
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ing ; and even if he chose he could 
not touch any of it until Belinda 
came of age; unless, indeed, young 
Mr. Griffiths would give him permis- 
sion to do so. 

" Go to him, papa," cried Anna, 
enthusiastically. " Go to him ; en- 
treat, insist upon it, if necessary." 

All that evening Anna and Frances 
talked over their brilliant prospects. 
" I should like to see the Ogdens 
again," said poor little Fanny. 
" Perhaps we shall if we go back 
to Capulet Square." " Certainly, 
certainly," said Anna. " I have heard 
that this Mr. Griffiths is a most un- 
couth and uncivilized person to deal 
with," continued Miss Barly, with 
her finger on her chin. "Papa, 
would n't it be better for me to go to 
Mr. Griffiths instead of you ? " This, 
however, Mr. Barly would not con- 
sent to. 

Anna could hardly contain her vex- 
ation and spite when he came back 
next day dispirited, crestfallen, and 
utterly wretched and disappointed. 
Mr. Griffiths would have nothing to 
say to it. 

" What 's the good of a trustee," 
said he to Mr. Barly, " if he were to 
let you invest your money in such a 
speculative chance as that 1 ? Take 
my advice, and sell out your shares 
now, if you can, for anything you can 
get." 

" A surly, disagreeable fellow," 
said poor old Mr. Barly. " I heartily 
wisli he had nothing to do with our 
affairs." 

Anna fairly stamped with rage. 
" What insolence, when it is our own. 
Papa, you have no spirit to allow 
such interference." 

Mr. Barly looked at her gravely, 
and said he should not allow it. An- 
na did not know what he meant. 

Belinda was not easy about her 
father all this time. He came and 
went in an odd excited sort of way, 
stopping short sometimes as he was 
walking across the room, and stand- 
ing absorbed in thought ! One day 
he went into the City unexpectedly 



about the middle of the day, and 
came back looking quite odd, pale, 
with curious eyes ; something was 
wrong, she could not tell what. In 
the mean time Wheal Tre Rosas 
seemed, spite of Mr. Griffiths's prophe- 
cies, to be steadily rising in the 
world. More business had been 
done, the shares were a trifle higher. 
A meeting of directors was convened, 
and actually a small dividend was 
declared at midsummer. It really 
seemed as if there was some chance 
after all that Anna should be rein- 
stated in the barouche, in Capulet 
Square, and her place in society. 
She and Fannie were half wild with 
delight. "When we leave," — was 
the beginning of every sentence they 
uttered. Fanny wrote the good 
news to her friend Miss Ogden, and, 
under these circumstances, to Fan- 
ny's unfeigned delight, Emily Ogden 
thought herself justified in driving 
over to the village one fine afternoon 
and affably partaking of a cracked 
cupful of five-o'clock tea. ' It was 
slightly smoked, and the milk was 
turned. Belinda had gone out for a 
walk and was not there to see to it at 
all ; I am afraid she did not quite for- 
give Emily the part she had played, 
and could not make up her mind to 
meet her. 

One morning Anna was much ex- 
cited by the arrival of a letter di- 
rected to Mr. Barly in great round 
handwriting, aiul with a huge seal, 
all over bears and griffins. Her fa- 
ther was forever expecting news of 
his beloved Tre Rosas, and he broke 
the seal with some curiosity. But 
this was only an invitation to dine and 
sleep at Castle Gardens from Mr. 
Griffiths, who said he had an offer to 
make Mr. Barly, and concluded by 
saying that he hoped Mr. Barly for- 
gave him for the ungracious part he 
had been obliged to play the other 
day, and that, in like circumstances, 
he would do the same by him. 

" I sha' n't go," said"Mr. Barly, a 
little doggedly, putting the letter 
down. 
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"Not go, papa? Why, you may 
be able to talk him over if you get 
him quietly to yourself. Certainly 
you must go, papa," said Anna. " 0, 
I'm sure he means to relent, — how 
nice!" said Fanny. Even Belinda 
thought it was a pity he should not 
accept the invitation, and Mr. Barly 
gave way as usual. He asked them 
if they had any commands for him in 
town. 

" 0, thank you, papa," said Fran- 
ces. " If you are going shopping, I 
wish you would bring me back a blue 
alpaca, and a white grenadine, and a 
pink sou-poult, and a — " 

" My dear Fanny, that will be quite 
sufficient for the short time you re- 
main here," interrupted Anna, who 
went on to give her father several com- 
missions of her own, — some writing- 
paper stamped with Barly Lodge and 
their crest in one corner; a jacket 
with buttons for the knife-boy they 
had lately engaged upon the strength 
of their coming good fortune; anew 
umbrella, a house-agent's list of man- 
sions in the neighborhood of Capulet 
Square, the Journal des Modes, and 
the New Court Guide. " Let me see, 
there was something else," said Anna, 
thoughtfully. 

" Belle," said Mr. Barly, " how 
comes it you ask for nothing 1 What 
can 1 bring you, my child ? " 

Belle looked up with one of her 
bright melancholy smiles and replied, 
" If you should see any roses, papa, 
I think I should like a bunch of roses. 
We have none in the garden." 

" Roses ! " cried Fanny, laughing. 
"I didn't know you cared for any- 
thing but what was useful, Belle." 

" I quite expected you would ask 
for a saucepan, or a mustard-pot," 
said Anna, with a sneer. 

Belle sighed . again, and then the 
three went and stood at the garden- 
gate to see their father off. It made 
a pretty little group for the geese on 
the common to contemplate, — the 
two young sisters at the wicket, the 
elder under the shade of the veranda, 
Belle upright, smiling, waving her 



slim hand ; she was above the middle 
height, she had fair hair and dark eye- 
brows and gray eyes, over which she 
had a peculiar way of blinking her 
smooth white eyelids ; — and all about, 
the birds, the soft winds, the great 
green common with its gorgeous furze- 
blossom blazing against the low bank 
of clouds in the horizon. Close at 
hand a white pony was tranquilly 
cropping the grass, and two little vil- 
lage children were standing outside 
the railings, gazing up open-mouthed 
at the pretty ladies who lived at the 
cottage. 



IV. 



The clouds which had been gather- 
ing all the afternoon broke shortly be- 
fore Mr. Barly reached his entertain- 
er's house. He had tried to get there 
through Kensington Gardens, but 
could not make out the way, and went 
wandering round and round in some 
perplexity under the great trees with 
their creaking branches. The storm 
did not last long and the clouds dis- 
persed at sunset. When Mr. Barly 
rang at the gate of the villa in Castle 
Gardens at last that evening, he was 
weary, wet through, and far less tri- 
umphant than he had been when he 
left home in the morning. The but- 
ler who let him in gave the bag which 
he had been carrying to the footman, 
and showed him the way up stairs 
immediately to the comfortable room 
which had been made ready for him. 
Upholsterers had done the work on 
the whole better than Belle with all 
her loving labor. The chairs were 
softer than her print-covered horse- 
hair cushions. The wax-lights were 
burning, although it was broad day- 
light. Mr. Barly went to the bay- 
window. The garden outside was a 
sight to see : smooth lawns, arches, 
roses in profusion and abundance, 
hanging and climbing and clustering 
everywhere, a distant gleam of a foun- 
tain, of a golden sky, a chirruping 
and rustling in the bushes and trel- 
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lises after the storm . The sunset which 
was lighting up the fern on the rain- 
sprinkled common was twinkling 
through the rose-petals here, bringing 
out odors and aromas and whiffs of de- 
licious scent. Mr. Barly thought of 
Belle, and how he should like to see 
her flitting about in the garden and 
picking roses to her heart's content. 
As he stood there he thought, too, 
with a pang, of his wife whom he had 
lost, and sighed in a sort of despair at 
the troubles which had fallen upon 
him of late ; what would he not give 
to undo the work of the last few 
months, he thought, — nay, of the 
last few days ? He had once come to 
this very house with his wife in their 
early days of marriage. He remem- 
bered it now, although he had not 
thought of it before. 

Sometimes it happens to us all 
that things which happened ever so 
long ago seem to make a start out of 
their proper places in the coarse of 
time, and come after us, until they 
catch us up, as it were, and surround 
us, so that one can hear the voices, 
and see the faces and colors, and feel 
the old sensations and thrills as keen- 
ly as at the time they occurred, — all 
so curiously and strangely vivid that 
one can scarcely conceive it possible 
that years and years perhaps have 
passed since it all happened, and that 
the present shock proceeds from an 
ancient and almost forgotten impulse. 
And so as Mr. Barly looked and re- 
membered and thought of the past, a 
sudden remorse and shame came over 
him. He seemed to see his wife 
standing in the garden, holding the 
roses up over her head, looking like 
Belle ; like, yet unlike. Why it 
should have been so, at the thought 
of his wife among the flowers, I can- 
not tell ; but as he remembered her he 
began to think of what he had done, 
— that he was there in the house of 
the man he had defrauded, — he began 
to ask himself how could he face him 1 
how could he sit down beside him at 
table, and break his bread ? The poor 
old follow fell back with a groan in 



one of the comfortable armchairs. 
Should he confess? O no, — no, 
that would be the most terrible of 
all! 

What he had done is simply told. 
When Guy Griffiths refused to let Mr. 
Barly lay hands on any of the money 
which he had in trust for his daugh- 
ters, the foolish and angry old man 
had sold out a portion of the sum be- 
longing to Mi-. Griffiths which still 
remained in his own name. It had 
not seemed like dishonesty at the time, 
but now he would have gladly — O, 
how gladly ! awakened to find it all a 
dream. He dressed mechanically, 
turning over every possible chance in 
his own mind. Let Wheal Tre Rosas 
go on and prosper, the first money 
should go to repay his loan, and no 
one would be the wiser. He went 
down into the library again when he 
was ready. It was empty still, and, 
to his relief, the master of the house 
had not yet come back. He waited a 
very long time, looking at the clock, 
at the reviews on the table, at the 
picture of Mrs. Griffiths, whom he 
could remember in her youth, upon 
the wall. The butler came in again 
to say that his master had not yet re- 
turned. Some message had come by 
a boy, which was not very intelligible, 
— he had been detained in the City. 
Mrs. Griffiths was not well enough to 
leave her room, but she hoped Mr. 
Barly would order dinner, — anything 
he required, — and that her son would 
shortly return. 

It was very late. There was noth- 
ing else to be done. Mr. Barly found 
a fire lighted in the great dining- 
room, dinner laid, one plate and one 
knife and fork, at the end of the long 
table. The dinner was excellent, so 
was the wine. The butler uncorked 
a bottle of champagne, the cook sent 
up chickens and all sorts of good 
things. Mr. Barly almost felt as if 
he, by some strange metempsychosis 
had been converted into the owner of 
this handsome dwelling and all that 
belonged to it. At twelve o'clock Mr. 
Griffiths had not yet returned, and his 
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guest, after a somewhat perplexed and 
solitary meal, retired to rest. 

Mr. Baily breakfasted by himself 
again next morning. Mr. Griffiths 
had not returned all night. la his 
secret heart Mr. Griffiths's guest was 
almost relieved by the absence of his 
entertainer : it seemed like a respite. 
Perhaps, after all, everything would 
go well, and the confession which he 
had contemplated with such terror the 
night before need never be made. 
For the present it was clearly no use 
to wait any longer at the house. Mr. 
Barly asked for a cab to take him to 
the station, left his compliments and 
regrets, and a small sum of money 
behind him, and then, as the cab de- 
layed, strolled out into the front gar- 
den to wait for it. 

Even in the front. court the roses 
were all abloom ; a great snow cluster 
was growing over the door-way, a 
pretty tea-rose was hanging its head 
over the scraper; against the outer 
railing which separated thehouse from 
the road, rose-trees had been planted. 
The beautiful pink fragrant heads 
were pushing through the iron rail- 
ings, and a delicious little rose-wind 
came blowing in the poor old fellow's 
face. He began to think again — no 
wonder — of Belle and her fancy for 
roses, and mechanically, without much 
reflecting upon what he was about, he 
stopped and inhaled the ravishing 
sweet smell of the great dewy flowers, 
and then put out his hand and 
gathered a spray from which three roses 
were, hanging ; .... as he gather- 
ed it, a sharp thorn ran into his finger, 
and a heavy grasp was laid upon his 
arm 

" So it is yon, is it, who sneak in 
and steal my roses ? " said an angry 
voice. " Now that I know who it is, 
I shall give you in charge." 

Mr. Barly looked round greatly 
startled. He met the fierce glare of 
two dark brown eyes under shaggy 
brows, that were frowning very fierce- 
ly. A broad, thick set, round-shoul- 
dered young man of forbidding aspect 
had laid hold of him. The young 
6 



man let go his grasp when he saw the 
mistake he had made, but did not 
cease frowning. 

"Oh! it is you, Mr. Barly," he 
said. 

" I was just going," said the stock- 
broker, meekly. " I am glad you 
have returned in time for me to see 
you, Mr. Griffiths. I am sorry I took 
your rose. My youngest daughter is 
fond of them, and I thought I might, 
out of all this garden-full, you would 
not — she had asked — " 

There was something so stern and 
unforgiving in Mr. Griffiths's face that 
the merchant stumbled in his words, 
and stopped short surprised, in the 
midst of his explanations. 

" The roses were not yours, not if 
there were ten gardens full. I won't 
have my roses broken off," said Grif- 
fiths; "they should be cut with a 
knife. Come back with me ; I want 
to have a little talk with you, Mr. 
Barly." 

Somehow the old fellow's heart be- 
gan to beat, and he felt himself turn 
rather sick. 

" I was detained last night by some 
trouble in my office. One of my 
clerks, in whom I thought I could 
have trusted, absconded yesterday 
afternoon. I have been all the way 
to Liverpool in pursuit of him. 
What do you think should be done 
with him'?" And Mr. Griffiths, 
from under his thick eyebrows, gave 
a quick glance at his present victim, 
and seemed to expect some sort of 
answer. 

" You prosperous men cannot 
realize what it is to be greatly tempt- 
ed," said Mr. Barly, with a faint 
smile. 

"Do you know that Wheal Tre 
Rosas has come to grief a second 
time ? " said young Mr. Griffiths, ab- 
ruptly, holding out the morning's 
Times, as they walked along. " I am 
not a prosperous man ; 1 had a great 
many shares in that unlucky con- 
cern." 

Poor Barly stopped short and 
turned quite pale, and began to shake, 
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so that he had to put his hand out 
and lean against the wall. 

Failed ! Was he doomed to mis- 
fortune 1 Then there was never any 
chance for him, — never. No hope ! 
No hope of paying back the debt 
which weighed upon his conscience. 
He could not realize it. Failed ! The 
rose had fallen to the ground ; — the 
poor unlucky man stood still, staring 
blankly in the other's grim, unrelent- 
ing face. 

" I am ruined," he said. 

" You are ruined ! Is that tlie 
Worst you have to tell me ? " said 
Mr. Griffiths, still looking piercingly 
at him. Then the other felt that he 
knew all. 

" I have been very unfortunate, — 
and very much to blame," said Mr. 
Barly, still trembling; — "terribly 
to blame, — Mr. Griffiths. I can 
only throw myself upon your clem- 
ency." 

" My clemency ! my mercy ! I 
am no philanthropisr," said Guy, 
savagely. " I am a man of business, 
and you have defrauded me ! " 

" Sir," said the stockbroker, finding 
some odd comfort in braving the 
worst, "you refused to lot me take 
what was my own ; — I have sold out 
some of your money to invest in this 
fatal concern. Heaven knows it was 
not for myself, but for the sake of — 
of — others ; and I thought to repay 
you erelong. You can repay your- 
self now. You need not reproach me 
any more. You can send me to prison 
if you like. I — I — don't much 
care what happens. My Belle, my 
poor Belle, — my poor girls ! " 

All this time Guy said never a 
word. He motioned" Mr. Barly to 
follow him into the library. Mr. 
Barly obeyed, and stood meekly 
waiting for the coming onslaught. 
He stood in the full glare of the 
morning sun, which was pouring 
through the unblinded window. His 
poor old head was bent, and his 
scanty hair stood on end in the sun- 
shine. 

His eyes, avoiding the glare, went 



vacantly travelling along the scroll- 
work on the fender, and so to the coal- 
scuttle and to the skirting on the 
wall, and back again. Dishonored, 

— yes. Bankrupt, — yes. Three- 
score years had brought him to this, 

— to shame, to trouble. It was a 
hard world for unlucky people, but 
Mr. Barly was too much broken, too 
weary and indifferent, to feel very 
bitterly even against the world. 
Meanwhile Guy was going on with 
his reflections, and, like those amongst 
us who are still young and strong, he 
could put more life and energy into 
his condemnation and judgment of 
actions done, than the unlucky perpe- 
trators had to give to the very deeds 
themselves. Some folks do wrong as 
well as right, with scarcely more than 
half a mind to it. 

" How could you do such a thing? " 
cried the young man, indignantly, be- 
ginning to rush up and down the 
room in his hasty, clumsy way, knock- 
ing against tables and chairs as he 
went along. " How could you do 
it % " he repeated. " I learnt it yester- 
day by chance. What can I say to 
you that your own conscience should 
not have told you already 1 ? How 
could yon do it ? " Guy had reached 
the great end window, and stamped 
with vexation and a mixture of anger 
and sorrow. For all his fierceness 
and gruffness, he was sorry for the 
poor feeble old man whose fate he 
held in his hand. There was the 
garden outside, and its treasure and 
glory of roses ; there was the rose- 
spray, lying on the ground, that old 
Barly had taken. It was lying 
broken and shining upon the gravel, 
— one rose out of the hundreds that 
were bursting, and blooming, and 
fainting and falling on their spreading 
stems. It was like the wrong old 
Barly had done his kinsman, — one 
little wrong, Guy thought, one little 
handful out of all his abundance. He 
looked back, and by chance caught 
sight of their two figures reflected in 
the glass at the other end of the room, 

— his own image, the strong, round- 
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backed, broad-shouldered young man, 
with gleaming white teeth and black 
bristling hair ; the feeble and uncer- 
tain culprit, with his broken wander- 
ing looks, waiting his sentence. It 
was not Guy who delivered it. It 
came — no very terrible one after all, 
prompted by some unaccountable 
secret voice and impulse. Have we 
not all of us sometimes suddenly felt 
ashamed in our lives in the faGe of 
misfortune and sorrow ? Are we 
Pharisees, standing in the market- 
place, with our phylacteries displayed 
to the world 1 we ask ourselves, in 
dismay, — does this man go home 
justified rather than we ? Guy was 
not the less worthy of his Belinda, 
poor fellow, because a thought of her 
crossed his mind, and because he 
blushed up, and a gentle look came 
into his eyes, and a shame into his 
heart, — a shame of his strength and 
prosperousness, of bis probity and 
high honor. When had he been 
tempted ? "What was it but a chance 
that he had been born what he was 1 
And yet old Barly, in all his troubles, 
had a treasure in his possession for-, 
which Guy felt he would give all his 
good fortune and good repute, his 
roses, — red, white, and golden, — his 
best heart's devotion, which he secret- 
ly felt to be worth all the rest. Now 
was the time, the young man thought, 
to make that proposition which he 
had in his mind. 

" Look here," said Guy, hanging 
his great shaggy head, and speaking 
quickly and thickly, as if he was the 
culprit instead of the accuser. " You 
imply it was for your daughters' sake 
that you cheated me. I cannot con- 
sent to act as you would have me do 
and take your daughters' money to 
pay myself back. But if one of them 

— Miss Belinda, since she likes roses 

— chooses to come here and work the 
debt off, she can do so. My mother 
is in bad health and wants a com- 
panion ; she will engage her at — let 
me see, a hundred guineas a year, and 
in this way, by degrees, the debt will 
be cleared off." 



" In twenty years," said Mr. Barly, 
bewildered, relieved, astonished. 

" Yes, in twenty years," said Guy, 
as if that was the most natural thing 
in the world. " Go home and con- 
sult her, and come back and give me 
the answer." 

And as he spoke, the butler camo 
in to say that the hansom was at the 
door. 

Poor old Barly bent his worn meek 
head and went out. He was shaken 
and utterly puzzled. If Guy had 
told him to climb up the chimney he 
would have obeyed. He could only 
do as he was Did. As it was, he 
clambered with difficulty into the 
hansom, told the man to go to the 
station for Dumbleton, and he was 
driving off gladly when some one 
called after the cab. The old man 
peered out anxiously. Had Griffiths 
changed his mind ? Was his heart 
hardened like Pharaoh's at the 
eleventh hour ? 

It was certainly Guy who came 
hastily after the cab, looking more 
awkward and sulky than ever. " Hoy ! 
Stop ! You have forgotten the roses 
for your daughter," said he, thrusting 
in a great bunch of sweet foam and 
freshness. As the cab drove along, 
people passing by looked up and 
envied the man who was carrying 
such loveliness through the black and 
dreary London streets. Could they 
have seen the face looking out behind 
the roses they might have ceased to 
envy. 

Belle was on the watch for her 
father at the garden gate, and ex- 
claimed with delight, as she saw him 
toiling up the hill from the station 
with his huge bunch of flowers. She 
came running to meet him with flut- 
tering skirts and outstretched hands, 
and sweet smiles gladdening her face. 
" papa, how lovely ! Have you 
had a pleasant time 1 " Her father 
hardly responded. " Take the roses, 
Belle," he said. " I have paid for 
them dearly enough." He went into 
the house wearily, and sat down in 
the shabby arm-chair. And then he 
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turned and called Belinda to him wist- 
fully, »nd put his trembling arm round 
about her. Poor old Baily was no 
mighty Jephthah ; but his feeble old 
head bent with some such pathetic 
Jonging and remorse over his Belle as 
he drew her to him, and told her, in 
a few simple broken words, all the 
story of what had befallen him in 
those few hours since he went away. 
He could not part from her. "I 
can't, I can't," he said, as the girl put 
her tender arms round his neck 

Guy came to see me a few days 
after his interview with old Mr. Barly, 
and told me that his mother had sur- 
prised him by her willing acquiescence 
in the scheme. I could have explained 
matters to him a little, but I thought 
it best to say nothing. Mrs. Griffiths 
had overheard, and understood a word 
or two of what he had said to me that 
night, when she was taken ill. Was 
it some sudden remorse for the past ? 
was it a new-born mother's tenderness 
stirring in her cold heart, which made 
her question and cross-question me the 
next time that I was alone with her ? 
There had often been a talk of some 
companion or better sort of attendant. 
After the news came of poor old 
Bariy's failure, it was Mrs. Griffiths 
herself who first vaguely alluded again 
to this scheme. 

" I might engage one of those girls 
— the — the Belinda, I think vou 
called her ? "^ 

I was touched and took her cold 
hand and kissed it. 

" I am sure she would be an im- 
mense comfort to you," I said. " You 
would never regret your kindness." 

The sick woman sighed and turned 
away impatiently, and the result was 
the invitation to dinner, which turned 
out so disastrously. 



V. 

When Mr. Barly came down to 
breakfast the morning after his return, 
ho found another of those great square 



official-looking letters upon the table. 
There was a check in it for £ 100. 
" You will have to meet heavy ex- 
penses," the young man wrote. , " I 
am not sorry to have an opportunity 
of proving to you that it was not the 
money which you have taken from me 
I grudged, but the manner in which 
you took it. The only reparation you 
can make me is by keeping the en- 
closed for your present necessity." 

In truth the family prospects were 
not very brilliant. Myrtle Cottage 
was resplendent with clean windows 
and well-scrubbed door-steps, but the 
furniture wanted repairing, the larder 
refilling. Belle could not darn up 
the broken flap of the dining-room 
table, nor conjure legs of mutton out 
of bare bones, though she got up ever 
so early ; sweeping would not mend 
the hole in the carpet, nor could she 
dust the mildew-stains off the walls, 
the cracks out of the looking-glass. 

Anna was morose, helpless, and 
jealous of the younger girl's influence 
over her father. Fanny was delicate ; 
one gleam of happiness, however, 
streaked her horizon : Emily Ogden 
had written to invite her to spend a 
few days there. When Mr. Barly and 
his daughter had talked over Mr. 
Griffiths's proposition, Belle's own 
good sense told her that it would be 
folly to throw away this good chance. 
Let Mrs. Griffiths be ever so trying 
and difficult to deal with, and her son 
a thousand times sterner and ruder 
than he had already shown himself, 
she was determined to bear it all. 
Belinda knew her own powers, and 
felt as if she could endure anything, 
and that she should never forget the 
generosity and forbearance he had 
shown her poor father. Anna was 
delighted that her sister should go; 
she threw off the shawl in which she 
had muffled herself up ever since their 
reverses, brightened up wonderfully, 
talked mysteriously of Fanny's pros- 
pects as she helped both the girls to 
pack, made believe to shed a few tears 
as Belinda set off with her father, and. 
bustled back into the house with re- 
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newed importance. Belinda looked 
back and waved her hand, but Anna's 
back was already turned upon her, 
and she was giving directions to the 
page. 

Poor Belinda ! For all her courage 
and cheerfulness her heart sank a 
little as they reached the great bronze 
gates in Castle Gardens. She would 
have been more unhappy still if she 
had not had to keep up her father's 
spirits. It was almost dinner-time, 
and Mrs. Griffiths's maid came down 
with a message. Her mistress was 
tired, and just going to bed, and 
would see her in the morning; Mr. 
Griffiths was diuing in town; Miss 
Williamson would call upon Miss 
Barly that evening. . 

Dinner had been laid as usual in 
the great dining-room, with its mar- 
ble columns and draperies, and Dutch 
pictures of game and of birds and 
flowers. Three servants were in 
waiting, a great silver chandelier 
lighted the dismal meal, huge dish- 
covers were upheaved, decanters of 
wine were handed round, all the en- 
trees and delicacies came over again. 
Belle tried to eat to keep her father 
in company. She even made little 
jokes, and whispered to him that 
they evidently meant to fatten her 
up. The poor old fellow cheered up 
by degrees ; the good claret warmed 
his feeble pulse, the good fare com- 
forted and strengthened him. " I 
wish Martha would make us ice-pud- 
dings," said Belle, helping him to a 
glittering mass of pale-colored cream, 
with nutmeg and vanilla, and all sorts 
of delicious spices. He had just fin- 
ished the last mouthful when the but- 
ler started and rushed out of the 
room, a door banged, a bell rang vio- 
lently, a loud scraping was heard in 
the hall, and an echoing voice said : 
" Are they come ? Are they in the 
dining-room ? " And the crimson 
curtain was lifted up, and the master 
of the house entered the room carry- 
ing a bag and a great-coat over his 
arm. As he passed the sideboard the 
button of the coat caught in the 



fringe of a cloth which was spread 
upon it, and in a minute the cloth and 
all the glasses and plates which had 
been left there came to the ground 
with a wild crash, which would have 
made Belle laugh, if she had not been 
too nervous even to smile. 

Guy merely told the servants to 
pick it all up, and put down the 
things he was carrying and walked 
straight across the room to the two 
frightened people, at the far end of the 
table. Poor fellow ! After shaking 
hands with old Barly and giving Belle 
an abrupt little nod, all he could find 
to say was : — 

" I hope you came of your own free- 
will, Miss Barly * " and as he spoke 
he gave a shy scowl and eyed her all 
over. 

" Yes," Belle answered, blinking 
her soft eyes to see him more clearly. 

" Then I'm very much obliged to 
you," said Guy. 

This was such an astonishingly civil 
answer that Belinda's courage rose. 

Poor Belinda's heart failed her 
again, however, when Griffiths, still 
in an agony of shyness, then turned 
to her father, and in his roughest 
voice said : — 

" You leave early in the morning, 
but I hope we shall keep your daugh- 
ter for a very long time." 

Poor fellow ! he meant no harm, 
and only intended this by way of 
conversation. Belle in her secret 
heart said to herself that he was a 
cruel brute ; and poor Guy, having 
made this impression, broken a dozen 
wine-glasses, and gone through un- 
told struggles of shyness, now wished 
them both good night. 

" Good night, Mr. Barly ; good 
night, Miss Belle," said he. Some- 
thing in his voice caused Belle to re- 
lent a little. 

" Good night, Mr. Griffiths," said 
the girl, standing up, a slight grace- 
ful figure, simple and nymph-like, 
amidst all this pomp of circumstance. 
As Griffiths shuffled out of the room 
he saw her still ; all night he saw her 
I in his dreams. That bright winsome 
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young creature, dressed in white soft 
folds, with all the gorgeous gildings 
and draperies, and the lights burning, 
and the pictures and gold cups glim- 
mering round about her. They were 
his, and as many more of them as he 
chose : the inanimate, costly, sicken- 
ing pomps and possessions ; but a 
pure spirit like that, to be a bright 
living companion for him ? Ah, no ! 
that was not to be, — not for him, not 
for such as him. Guy, for the first 
time in his life, as he went up stairs 
that evening, stopped and looked at 
himself attentively in the great glass 
on the staircase. He saw a great lout- 
ish, round-backed fellow, with a shag- 
gy head and brown glittering eyes, 
and little strong white teeth like a 
dog's ; he gave an uncouth sudden 
caper of rage and regret at his own 
appearance. " To think that happi- 
ness and life itself and love eternal 
depend upon tailors and hair-oil," 
groaned poor Guy, as he went into 
his room to write letters. 

Mrs. Griffiths did not see Belle that 
evening ; she was always nervously 
averse to seeing strangers, but she 
had sent for me to speak to her, and 
as I was leaving she had asked me to 
go down and speak to Miss Barly be- 
fore I went. Belinda was already in 
her room, but I ventured to knock at 
the door. She came to meet me with 
a bright puzzled face and all her pret- 
ty hair falling loose about her face. 
She had not a notion who I was, but 
begged me to come in. When I had 
explained things a little, she pulled 
ont a chair for me to sit down. 

" This house seems to me so mys- 
terious and unlike anything else I 
have ever known," said she, " that 
I 'm very grateful to any one who will 
tell me what I 'm to do here, — please 
sit down a little while." 

I told her that she would have to 
write notes, to add up bills, to read to 
Mrs. Griffiths, and to come to me 
whenever she wanted any help or 
comfort. "You were quite right to 
come," said I. " They are excellent 
people. Guy is the kindest, best fel- 



low in the whole world, and I have 
long heard of you, Miss Barly, and 
I'm sure such a good daughter as 
you have been will be rewarded some 
day." 

Belle looked puzzled, grateful, a 
little proud, and very charming. She 
told me afterwards that it had been a 
great comfort to her father to hear of 
my little visit to her, and that she 
had succeeded in getting him away 
without any very painful scene. 

Poor Belle ! I wonder how many 
tears she shed that day after her 
father was gone ? While she was 
waiting to be admitted to Mrs. Grif- 
fiths she amused herself by wander- 
ing about the house, dropping a little 
tear here and there as she went along, 
and trying to think that it amused 
her to see so many yards of damask 
and stair-carpeting, all exactly alike, 
so many acres of chintz of the same 
pattern. 

"Mr. Griffiths desired me to say 
that this tower room was to be made 
ready for you to sit in, ma'am," said 
the respectful butler, meeting her and 
opening a door. " It has not been 
used before." And he gave her the 
key, to which a label was affixed, 
with " Miss Barly's Boom " writ- 
ten upon it, in the housekeeper's 
scrawling handwriting. 

Belle gave a little shriek of admira- 
tion. It was a square room, with 
four windows, overlooking the gar- 
dens, the distant park, and the broad 
cheerful road which ran past the 
house. An ivy screen had been 
trained over one of the windows, roses 
were clustering in garlands round the 
deep sill casements. There was an 
Indian carpet, and pretty silk curtains, 
and comfortable chintz chairs and 
sofas, upon which beautiful birds were 
flying and lilies wreathing. There 
was an old-fashioned-looking piano, 
too, and a great bookcase filled with 
books and music. " They certainly 
treat me in the most magnificent 
way," thought Belle, sinking down 
upon the sofa in the window which 
overlooked the rose-garden, and in- 
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haling a delicious breath of fragrant 
air. " They can't mean to be very 
unkind." Belle, who was a little 
curious, it must be confessed, looked 
at everything, made secret notes in 
her mind, read the titles of the books, 
examined the china, discovered a bal- 
cony to her turret. There was a little 
writing-table, too, with paper and pens 
and inks of various colors, which es- 
pecially pleased her. A glass cup of 
cut roses had been placed upon it, and 
two dear little green books, in one of 
which some one had left a paper- 
cutter. 

The first was a book of fairy tales, 
from which I hope the good fairy edi- 
tress will forgive me for stealing a 
sentence or two. 

The other little green book was 
called the Golden Treasury; and when 
Belle took it up, if opened where the 
paper-cutter had been left, at the sev- 
enth page, and some one had scored 
the sonnet there. Belle read it, and 
sdmehow, as she read, the tears in her 
eyes started afresh. 

Being your slave, what should T do but tend 
Upon the houvs and times of your desire ? 

it began. "To " had been 

scrawled underneath ; and then the 
letter following the " To " erased. 
Belle blinked her eyes over it, but 
could make nothing out. A little 
, further on she found another scoring — 

0, my love 's like a red, red rose 
That 's newly sprung in June ! 

0, my love 's like the melody 
That 's sweetly played in tune ! 

and this was signed with a G. 

" Love !■ That is not for me ; but 
I wish I had a slave," thought poor 
Belle, hanging her head over the 
book as it lay open in her lap, " and 
that he was clever enough to tell me 
what rny father is doing at this min- 
ute." She could imagine it for her- 
self, alas ! without any magic inter- 
ference. She could see the dreary 
little cottage, her poor old father 
wearily returning alone. She nearly 
broke "down at the thought, but some 
one knocked at the door at that in- 
stant, and she forced herself to be 



calm as one of the servants came in 
with a telegram. Belinda. tore open 
her telegram in some alarm and trem- 
bling terror of bad news from home ; 
and then smiled a sweet loving smile 
of relief. The telegram camo from 
Guy. It was dated from his office. 
" Your father desires me to send word 
that he is safe home. He sends his 
love. I have been to D. on business, 
and travelled down with him." 

Belinda could not help saying to 
herself that Mr. Griffiths was very 
kind to have thought of her. His 
kindness gave her courage to meet his 
mother. 

It was not very much that Belle 
had to do for Mrs. Griffiths; but 
■whatever it was she accomplished well 
and thoroughly, as was her way. 
Whatever the girl put her hand to, 
she put her whole heart to at the 
same time. Her energy, sweetness, 
and good spirits cheered the sick wo- 
man and did her infinite good. Mrs. 
Griffiths took a great fancy to her, 
and liked to have her about her. 
Belle lunched with her the first day. 
She had better dine down below, Mrs. 
Griffiths said ; and when dinner-time 
came the girl dressed herself, smoothed 
her yellow curls, and went shyly down 
the great staircase into the dining- 
room. It must be confessed that she 
glanced a little curiously at the table, 
wondering whether she was to dine 
alone or in company. This problem 
was soon solved ; a side-door burst 
open, and Guy made his appearance, 
looking shy and ashamed of it as he 
came up and shook hands with her. 

" Miss Belinda," said he, " will you 
allow me to dine with you 1 " 

" You must do as you like," said 
Belinda, quickly, starting back. 

"Not at all," said Mr. Griffiths. 
" It is entirely as you shall decide. 
If you don't like my company, you 
need only say so. I shall not be of- 
fended. Well, shall we dine to- 
gether ? " 

" 0, certainly," laughed Belinda, 
confused in her turn. 

So the two sat down to dine to- 
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gether. For the first time in his life 
Guy thought the great room light 
enough and bright and comfortable. 
The gold and silver plate did n't seem 
to crush him, nor the draperies to 
suffocate, nor the great columns ready 
to fall upon him. There was Belinda 
picking her grapes and playing with 
the sugar-plums. He could hardly 
believe it possible. His poor old heart 
gave great wistful thumps (if such a 
thing is possible) at the sound of her 
voice. She had lost much of her shy- 
ness, and they were talking of any- 
thing that came into their heads. She 
hud been telling him about Myrtle 
Cottage, and the spiders there, and 
looking up, laughing, she was sur- 
prised to see him staring at her very 
sadly and kindly. He turned away 
abruptly, and began to help himself 
to all sorts of things out of the silver 
dishes. 

" It 's very good of you," Guy 
said, looking away, " to come and 
brighten this dismal house, and to 
stay with a poor suffering woman 
and a great uncouth fellow like my- 
self." 

"But you are both so very kind," 
said Belinda, simply. " I shall never 
forget — " 

" Kind ! " cried Guy, very roughly. 
" I behaved like a brute to you and 
your father yesterday. I am not 
used to ladies' society. I am stupid 
and shy and awkward." 

" If you were very stupid," said 
Belle, smiling, "you would not have 
said that, Mr. Griffiths. Stupid peo- 
ple always think themselves charm- 
ing." 

When Guy said good night imme- 
diately after dinner as usual, he 
sighed, and looked at her again with 
such kind and melancholy eyes that 
Belle felt an odd affection and com- 

Eassion for him. "I never should 
ave thought it possible to like him 
so much," thought the girl, as she 
slowly went along the passage to 
Mrs. Grifflths's door. 

It was an odd life this young crea- 
ture led in the great silent stifling 



house, with uncouth Guy for. her 
playfellow, the sick woman's com- 
plaints and fancies for her duty in 
life. The silence of it all, its very 
comfort and splendidness, oppressed 
Belinda more at times than a sim- 
pler and more busy life. But the 
garden was an endless pleasure and 
refreshment, and she used to stroll 
about, skim over the terraces and 
walks, smell the roses, feed the birds 
and the gold-fishes. Sometimes I 
have stood at my window watching 
the active figure flitting by in and 
out under the trellis, fifteen times 
round the pond, thirty-two times 
along the terrace walk. Belle was 
obliged to set herself tasks, or she 
would have got tired sometimes of 
wandering about by herself. All this 
time she never thought of Guy ex- 
cept as a curious sort of companion ; 
any thought of sentiment had never 
once occurred to her. 



VI. 



One day that Belle had been in 
the garden longer than usual, she re- 
membered a note for Mrs. Griffiths 
that she had forgotten to write, and 
springing up the steps into the hall, 
on the way, with some roses in her 
apron, she suddenly almost ran up 
against Guy, who had come home 
earlier than usual. The girl stood 
blushing and looking more charming 
than ever. The young fellow stood 
quite still too, looking with such ex- 
pressive and admiring glances that 
Belinda blushed deeper still, and 
made haste to escape to her room. 
Presently the gong sounded, and 
there was no help for it, and She had 
to go down again. Guy was in the 
dining-room as polite and as shy as 
usual, and Belinda gradually forgot 
the passing impression. The butler 
put the dessert on the table and left 
them, and when she had finished her 
fruit, Belinda got up to say good by. 
As she was leaving the room she 
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heard Gay's footsteps following. 
She stopped short. He came up to 
her. He looked very pale, and said 
suddenly, in a quick, husky voice, 
" Belle, will you marry me ? " l J oor 
Belinda opened her gray eyes full 
in his face. She could "hardly be- 
lieve she had heard aright. She 
was startled, taken aback, but she 
followed her impulse of the mo- 
ment and answered gravely, "No, 
Guy." 

He was n't angry or surprised. 
He had known it all along, poor fel- 
low, and expected nothing else. He 
only sighed, looked at her once 
again, and then wSnt away out of 
the room. 

Poor Belle ! she stood there where 
he had left her, — the lights burnt, 
the great table glittered, the curtains 
waved. It was like a strange dream. 
She clasped her hands together, and 
then suddenly ran and fled away up 
to her own room, — frightened, utter- 
ly puzzled, bewildered, not knowing 
what to do or to whom to speak. It 
was a comfort to be summoned as 
usual to read to Mrs. Griffiths. She 
longed to pour out her story to the 
poor lady, but she dreaded agitating 
her. She read as she was bid. Once 
she stopped short, but her mistress 
impatiently motioned her to go on. 
She obeyed, stumbling and tumbling 
over the words before her, until there 
came a knock at the door, and, con- 
trary to his custom, Guy entered the 
room. He looked very pale, poor 
fellow, and sad and subdued. " I 
wanted to see you, Miss Belinda," he 
said aloud, " and to tell you that I 
hope this will make no difference, 
and that you will remain with us as 
if nothing had happened. You 
warned me, mamma, but I could not 
help myself. It's my own fault. 
Good night. That is all I had to 
say." 

Belle turned wistfully to Mrs. 
Griffiths. The thin hand was im- 
patiently twisting the coverlet. " Of 
course — Who would have anything 
to say to him 1 — Foolish fellow ! " 
6* 



she muttered in her indistinct way. 
" Go on, Miss Barly." 

" 0, but tell me first, ought I 
remain here 1 " Belie asked implor- 
ingly. 

" Certainly, unless you are unhap- 
py with us," the sick woman answer- 
ed, peevishly. Mrs. Griffiths never 
made any other allusion to what had 
happened. I think the truth was 
that she did not care very much for 
anything outside the doors of her 
sick-room. Perhaps she thought her 
son had been over hasty, and that 
in time Belinda might change her 
mind. To people lying on their last 
sick-beds, the terrors, anxieties, long- 
ings of life seem very curious and 
strange. They seem to forget that 
they were once anxious, hopeful, 
eager themselves, as they lie gazing 
at the awful veil which will so soon 
be withdrawn from before their fad- 
ing eyes. 

A sort of constraint came between 
Guy and Belinda at first, but it wore 
away by degrees. He often alluded 
to his proposal, but in so hopeless 
and gentle a way that she could not 
be angry ; still she was disquieted 
and unhappy. She felt that it was a 
false and awkward position. She 
could not bear to see him looking ill 
and sad, as he did at times, with 
great black rings under his dark 
eyes. It was worse still when she 
saw him brightened up with happi- 
ness at some chance word she let fall 
now and then, — speaking inadver- 
tently of his house as " home," or of 
the roses next year. He must not 
mistake her. She could not bear to 
pain him by hard words, and yet 
sometimes she felt it was her duty to 
speak them. One day she met him 
in the street, on her way back to the 
house. The roll of the passing car- 
riage-wheels gave Guy confidence, 
and, walking by her side, he began 
to say, " Now I never know what de- 
lightful surprise may not be waiting 
for me at every street corner. Ah, 
Miss Belle, my whole life might be 
one long dream of wonder and hap- 
I 
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piness, if . . . ." " Don't speak 
like this ever again, or I shall have to 
go away," said Belle, interrupting, 
and crossing the road, in her agita- 
tion, under the very noses of two 
omnibus horses. " I wish I could 
like you enough to marry you. I 
shall always love you enough to be 
your friend ; please don't talk of 
anything else." Belle said this in a 
bright brisk imploring decided tone, 
and hoped to have put an end to the 
matter. That day she came to me 
and told her little story. There 
were almost as many reasons for her 
staying as for her leaving, the poor 
child thought. I could not advise 
her to go, for the assistance that she 
was able to send home was- very 
valuable. (Guy laughed, and ut- 
terly refused to accept a sixpence 
of her salary.) Mrs. Griffiths evi- 
dently wanted her ; Guy, poor fel- 
low, would have given all he had 
to keep her, as we all knew too 
well. 

Circumstance orders events some- 
times, and people themselves, wiih all 
their powers and knowledge of good 
and of evil, are but passive instru- 
ments in the hands of fate. News 
came that Mr. Barly wars ill ; and lit- 
tle Belinda, with an anxious face, 
and a note in her trembling iand, 
came into Mrs. Griffiths's room one 
day to say she must go to him direct- 
ly. " Your father is ill," wrote Anna. 
" Les convenances demand your im- 
mediate return to him." Guy hap- 
Jiened to be present, and when Belle 
eft the room he followed her out into 
the passage. 

" You are going * " he said. 

" I don't know what Anna means 
by ' les convenances,' but papa is ill, 
and wants me," said Belinda, almost 
crying. 

" And I want you,'' said Guy ; " but 
that don't matter, of course. Go — 
go, since you wish it." 

After all, perhaps it was well she 
was going, thought Belle, as she went 
to pack up her boxes. Poor Guy's 
sad face haunted her. She seemed to 



carry it away in her box with her 
other possessions. 

It would be difficult to describe 
what he felt, poor fellow, when he 
came upon the luggage standing 
ready corded in the hull, and he 
found that Belle had taken him at 
his word. He was so silent a man, 
so self-contained, so diffident of his 
own strength to win her love in time, 
so unused to the ways of the world 
and of women, that he could be 
judged by no ordinary rule. His 
utter despair and bewilderment would 
have been laughable almost, if they 
had not been so genuine. He paced 
about the garden with hasty uncertain 
footsteps, muttering to himself as he 
went along, and angrily cutting at 
the rose-hedges. " Of course she 
must go, since she wished it ; — of 
course she must,— of course, of course. 
What would the house be like when 
she was gone ? " For an instant a 
vision of a great dull vault without 
warmth, or light, or color, or possible 
comfort anywhere, rose before him. 
He tried to imagine what his life 
would be if she never came back into 
it ; but as he stood still trying to 
seize the picture, it seemed to him 
that it was a thing not to be imagined 
or thought of. Wherever he looked 
he saw her, everywhere and in every- 
thing. He had imagined himself un- 
happy ; now he discovered that for 
the last few weeks, since little Belinda 
had come, he had basked in the sum- 
mer she had brought, and found new 
life in the sunshine of her presence. 
Of an evening he had come home 
eagerly from his daily toil looking to 
find her. When he left early in the 
morning he would look up with kind 
eyes at her windows as he drove 
away. Once, early one morning, he 
had passed her near the lodge-gate, 
standing in the shadow of the great 
aspen-tree, and making way for the 
horses to go by. Belle was holding 
back the clean stiff folds of her pink 
muslin dress ; she looked up with 
that peculiar blink of her gray eyes, 
smiled, and nodded her bright head, 
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and shrunk away from the horses. 
Every morning Guy used to look 
under the tree after that to see if she 
were there by chance, even if he had 
parted from her but a minute before. 
Good stupid old fellow! he used to 
smile to himself at his own foolish- 
ness. One of his fancies about her 
was that Belinda was a bird that 
would fly away some day, and perch 
up in the branches of one of the great 
trees, far, far beyond his reach. And 
now was this fancy coming true t was 
she going — leaving him — flying 
away where he could not follow her ? 
He gave an inarticulate sound of 
mingled anger and sorrow and ten- 
derness, which relieved his heart, but 
which puzzled Belle herself, who was 
coming down the garden-walk to 
meet him. 

" I was looking for you, Mr. Grif- 
fiths," said Belle. " Your mother 
wants to speak to you. I, too, want- 
ed to ask you something," the girl 
went on, blushing. " She is kind 

enough to wish me to come back 

But — " 

Belle stopped short, blushed up, 
and began pulling at the leaves 
sprouting on either side of the narrow 
alley. When she looked up after a 
minute, with one of her quick short- 
sighted glances, she found that Guy's 
two little brown eyes were fixed upon 
her steadily. 

" Don't be afraid that I shall 
trouble you," he said, reddening. 
" If you knew — if you had the small- 
est conception what your presence is 
to me, you would come back. I think 
you would." 

Miss Barly didn't answer, but 
blushed up again and walked on in 
silence, hanging her head to conceal 
the two bright tears which had come 
into her eyes. She was so sorry, so 
very sorry. But what could she do ? 
Guy had walked on to the end of the 
rose-garden, and Belle had followed. 
Now, instead of turning towards the 
house, he had comeout into the bright- 
looking kitchen-garden, with its red 
brick walls hung with their various 



draperies of lichen and mosses, and 
garlands of clambering fruit. Four 
little paths led up to the turf carpet 
which had been laid down in the 
centre of the garden : here a fountain 
plashed with a tranquil fall of waters 
upon water ; all sorts of sweet kitchen 
herbs, mint and thyme and parsley, 
were growing along the straight-cut 
beds. Birds were pecking at the nets 
along the walls ; one little sparrow 
that had been drinking at the foun- 
tain flew away as they approached. 
The few bright-colored straggling 
flowers caught the sunlight and re- 
flected it in sparks like the water. 

The master of this pleasant place 
put out his great clumsy hand, and 
took hold of Belle's soft reluctant 
ringers. " Ah, Belle," he said, " is 
there no hope for me? Will there 
never be any chance 1 " 

" I wish with all my heart there 
was a chance," said poor Belle, pull- 
ing away her hand impatiently. 
" Why do you wound and pain me by 
speaking again and again of what is 
far best forgotten ? Dear Mr. Grif- 
fiths, I will marry you to-morrow, if 
you desire it," said the girl, with a 
sudden impulse, turning pale and re- 
membering all that she owed to his 
forbearance and gentleness ; " but 
please, please don't ask it." She 
looked so frightened and desperate 
that poor Guy felt that this was worse 
than anything, and sadly shook his 
head. 

"Don't be afraid," he said. "I 
don't want to marry you against 
your will, or keep you here. Yes, you 
shall go home, and I will stop here 
alone, and cut my throat if I find I 
cannot bear the place without you. I 
am only joking. I dare say I shall 
do very well," said Griffiths with a 
sigh ; and he turned away and began 
stamping off in his clumsy way. 
Then he suddenly stopped and look- 
ed back. Belle was standing in the 
sunshine with her face hidden in her 
hands. She was so puzzled, and 
sorry, and hopeless, and mournful. 
The only thing she could do was to 
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cry, poor child! — and by some in- 
stinct Griffiths guessed that she was 
crying ; he knew it, — his heart melted 
with pity. The poor fellow came 
back trembling. " My dearest," he 
said, " don't cry. What a brute I 
am to make you cry ! Tell me any- 
thing in the whole world I can do to 
make you happy." 

" If I could only do anything for 
you," said Belle, " that would make 
me happier." 

"Then come back, my dear,'' said 
Guy, " and don't fly away yet forever, 
as you threatened just now. Come 
back and cheer up my mother, and 
make tea and a little sunshine for me, 
until — until some confounded fellow 
comes and carries you off," said poor 
Griffiths. 

" 0, that will never be. Yes ; I '11 
come," said Belle, earnestly. " I '11 
go home for a week and come back ; 
indeed I will." 

" Only let me know," said Mr. 
Griffiths, " and my mother will send 
the carriage for you. Shall we say a 
week'? " he added, anxious to drive a 
hard bargain. 

" Yes," said Belinda, smiling ; 
" I '11 write and tell you the day." 

Nothing would induce Griffiths to 
order the carriage until after dinner, 
and it was quite late at night when 
Belle got home. 



VII. 



Poor littlo Myrtle Cottage looked 
very small and shabby as she drove 
up in the darkness to the door. A 
brilliant illumination streamed from 
all the windows. Martha rubbed her 
elbows at th<i sight of the gorgeous 
equipage. Fanny came to the door 
surprised, laughing, giggling, mys- 
terious. Everything looked much as 
usual, except that a large and pom- 
pous-looking gentleman was sitting 
on the drawing-room sofa, and beside 
him Anna, with a huge ring on her 
fourth finger, attempting to blush as 



Belle came into the room. Belle saw 
that she was not wanted, and ran up 
stairs to her father, who was better, 
and sitting in the arm-chair by his 
bedside. The poor old man nearly 
cried with delight and surprise, held 
out both his shaking hands to her, 
and clung tenderly to the bright 
young daughter. Belle sat beside 
him, holding his hand, asking him a 
hundred questions, kissing his wrinr 
kled face and cheeks, and telling him 
all that had happened. Mr. Barly, 
too, had news to give. The fat 
gentleman down stairs, he told Belle, 
was no other than Anna's old admirer, 
the doctor, of whom mention has 
been made. He had re-proposed the 
day before, and was now sitting on 
the sofa on probation. Fanny's pros- 
pects, too, seemed satisfactory. " She 
assures me," said Mr. Barly, " that 
young Ogden is on the point of com- 
ing forward. An old man like me, 
my dear, is naturally anxious to see 
his children settled in life and com- 
fortably provided for. I dbn't know 
who would be good enough for my 
Belinda. Not that awkward lout of 
a Griffiths. No, no ; we must look 
out for better than that." 

" O papa, if you knew how good 
and how kind "he is ! " said Belle, 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling ; 
but she broke off abruptly, and spoke 
of something else. 

The other maid, who had already 
gone to bed the night before when 
Belle arrived at the cottage, gave a 
loud shriek when she went into the 
room next morning and found some 
one asleep in the bed. Belle awoke, 
laughed and explained, and asked her 
to bring up her things. 

" Bring 'em hup ? " said the girl. 
" What, all them 'ampers that 's 
come by the cart? No, miss, that's 
more than me and Martha have the 
strength for. I should crick my 
back if I were to attempt for to do 
such a thing." 

" Hampers, — what hampers 1 " 
Belle asked ; but when she went 
down she found the little passage 
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piled with cases, flowers and game 
and preserves, and some fine old 
port for Mr. Barly, and some roses 
for Belle. As Belinda came down 
stairs, in her fresh' morning dress, 
Anna, who had been poking about 
and examining the various packages, 
looked up with offended dignity. 

" I think, considering that I am 
mistress here," said she, " these ham- 
pers should have been directed to me, 
instead of to you, Belinda. Mr. 
Griffiths strangely forgets. Indeed, 
I fear that you too are wanting in 
any great sense of ladylike propri- 
ety." 

" Prunes, prism, propriety," said 
Belle, gayly. " Never mind, dear 
Anna ; he 's sent the things for all of 
us. Mr. Griffiths certainly never 
meant me to drink two dozen bottles 
of port winejn a week." 

" You are evading the question," 
said Anna. " I have been wishing 
to talk to you for some time past, — 
come into the dining-room, if you 
please." 

It seems almost impossile to believe, 
and yet I cannot help fearing that 
out of sheer spite and envy Anna 
Barly had even then determined that, 
if she could prevent it, Belinda should 
never go back to Castle Gardens 
again, but remain in the cottage. 
The sight of the pretty things which 
had been given her there, all the evi- 
dences which told of the esteem and 
love in which she was held, maddened 
the foolish woman. I can give no 
other reason for the way in which 
she opposed Belinda's return to Mrs. 
Griffiths. " Her duty is at home," 
said Anna. " I myself shall be great- 
ly engaged with Thomas," — so she 
had already learnt to call Dr. Robin- 
son. "Fanny also is preoccupied; 
Belinda must remain." 

When Belle demurred, and said 
that for the next few weeks she would 
like to return as she had promised, 
and stay until Mrs. Griffiths was 
suited with another companion, 
Anna's indignation rose and over- 
powered her dignity. Was it her 



sister who was so oblivious of the 
laws of society, propriety, modesty 1 
Anna feared that Belinda had not 
reflected upon the strange appearance 
her conduct must have to others, to 
the Ogdens, to them all. What was 
the secret attraction which took her 
hack ? Anna said she had rather not 
inquire, and went on with her oration. 
" Unmaidenly, — not to be thought 
of, — the advice of those whose expe- 
rience might be trusted," — does one 
not know the rigmarole by heart ? 
When even-the father, who had been 
previously talked to, sided with his 
eldest daughter ; when Thomas, who 
was also called into the family con- 
clave, nodded his head in an ominous 
manner, poor little Belinda, fright 
ened, shaken, undecided, almost 
promised that she would do as they 
desired ; and as she promised the 
thought of poor Guy's grief and wist- 
ful haggard face came before her, and 
her poor little heart ached and sank 
at the thought. But not even Belinda, 
with all her courage, could resist the 
decision of so much experience, or 
Anna's hints and innuendoes, or, 
more insurmountable than all the 
rest, a sudden shyness and conscious- 
ness which had come over the poor 
little maiden, who turned crimson 
with shame and annoyance. 

Belinda had decided as she was 
told, — had done as her conscience 
bade her, — and yet there was but lit- 
tle satisfaction in this duty accom- 
plished. For about half an hour she 
went about feeling like a heroine, and 
then, without any reason or occasion, 
it seemed to her that the mask had 
come off her face, that she had dis- 
covered herself to be a traitoress, that 
she had hetrayed and abandoned her 
kindest friends ; she called herself a 
selfish, ungrateful wretch, she won- 
dered what Guy would think of her ; 
she was out of temper, out of spirits, 
out of patience with herself, and the 
click of the blind swinging in the 
draught was unendurable. The com- 
placent expression of Anna's hand- 
some face put her teeth on 
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When Fanny tumbled over the foot 
stool with a playful shriek, to every- 
body's surprise Belinda burst out cry- 
ing. 

Those few days were endless, slow, 
dull, unbearable, — every second 
brought its pang of regret and dis- 
comfort and remorse. It seemed to 
Belinda that her ears listened, her 
mouth talked, her eyes looked at the 
four walls of the cottage, at the furze 
on the common, at the faces of her 
sisters, with a sort of mechanical ef- 
fort. As if she were acting her daily 
life, not living it naturally and with- 
out effort. Only when she was with 
her father did she feel unconstrained ; 
but even then there was an unex- 
pressed reproach in her heart like a 
dull pain that she could not quiet. 
And so the long days lagged. Al- 
though Dr. Robinson enlivened them 
with his presence, and the Ogdens 
drove up to carry Fanny off to the 
happy regions of Capulet Square ( E. 
for Elysium Anna, I think, would 
have docketed the district), to Belinda 
those days seemed slow, and dark, 
and dim, and almost hopeless at 
times. 

On the day on which Belinda was 
to have returned, there came a letter 
to me telling her story plainly enough : 
"I must not come back, my dear- 
est Miss Williamson," she wrote. " I 
am going to write to Mrs. Griffiths 
and dear kind Mr. Guy to-morrow to 
tell them so. Anna does not think 
it is right. Papa clings to me and 
wants me, now that both my sisters 
are going to leave him. How often 
I shall think of you all, — of all your 
goodness to me, of the beautiful roses, 
and my dear little room ! Do you 
think Mr. Guy would let me take one 
or two books as a remembrance, — 
Hume's History of England, Porteous's 
Sermons, and Essays on Reform? I 
should like to have something to re- 
mind me of you all, and to look at 
sometimes, since they say I am not to 
see you all again. Good by, and 
thank you and Mrs. H. a thousand 
thousand times. — Your ever, ever af- 



fectionate Belinda. P. S. — Might 
I also ask for that little green volume 
of the Golden Treasury which is up in 
the tower-room ? " 

This was what Guy had feared all 
along. Once she was gone, he knew 
by instinct she would never come 
back. I hardly know how it fared 
with the poor fellow all this time. He 
kept out of our way, and would try to 
escape me, but once by chance I met 
him, and I was shocked by the change 
which had come over him. I had my 
own opinion, as we all have at times. 
H. and I had talked it over, — for old 
women are good for something after 
all, and can sometimes play a senti- 
mental part in life as well as young 
ones. It seemed to us impossible that 
Belinda should not relent to so much 
goodness and unselfishness, and come 
back again some day never to go any 
more. We knew enough of Anna 
Barly to guess the part she had 
played, nor did we despair of seeing 
Belinda among us once more. But 
some one must help her, she could not 
reach us unassisted; and so I told 
Mrs. Griffiths, who had remarked 
upon her son's distress and altered 
looks. 

" If you will lend us the carriage," 
I said, " either H. or I will go over to 
Dumbleton to-morrow, and I doubt 
not that we shall bring her." H. 
went. She told me about it after- 
wards. Anna was fortunately absent. 
Mr. Barly was down stairs, and H. 
was able to talk to him a little bit be- 
fore Belinda came down. The poor 
old man always thought as he was 
told to think, and since his illness he 
was more uncertain and broken than 
ever. He was dismayed when H. 
told him in her decided way that he 
was probably sacrificing two people's 
happiness for life by his ill-timed in- 
terference. When at last Belinda 
came down, she looked almost as ill 
as Griffiths himself. She rushed into 
H.'s arms with a scream of delight, 
and eagerly asked a hundred questions. 
"How were they all, — what were 
they all doing ? " 
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H. was very decided. Everybody 
was very ill and wanted Belinda back. 
" Your father says he can spare you 
very well," said she. " Why not come 
back with me this afternoon, if only 
for a time ? It is your duty," H. con- 
tinued, in her dry way. " You should 
not leave them in this uncertainty." 
" Go, my child, — pray go," urged 
Mr. Barly. And at last Belinda con- 
sented shyly, nothing loath. 

H. began to question her when she 
had got her safe in the carnage. Be- 
linda said she had not been well. 
She could not sleep, she said. She 
had had bad dreams. She blushed, 
and confessed that she had dreamt of 
Guy lying dead in the kitchen-garden. 
She had gone about the house trying, 
indeed she had tried to be cheerful 
and busy as usual, but she felt un- 
happy, ungrateful. " O, what a fool- 
ish girl I am ! " she said. All the 
lights were burning in the little town, 
the west was glowing and reflected in 
the river, the boats trembled and shot 
through the shiny waters, and the 
people were out upon the banks, as 
they crossed the bridge again on their 
way from Dumbleton. Belle was 
happier, certainly, but crying from 
agitation. 

" Have I made him miserable, poor 
fellow ? 0,1 think I shall blame my- 
self all my life," said she, covering her 
face with her hands. " 0, H. ! H. ! 
what shall I do ? " 

H. dryly replied that she must be 
guided by circumstances, and when 
they reached Castle Gardens, kissed 
her and set her down at the great gate, 
while she herself went home in the 
carriage. 

It was all twilight by this time 
among the roses. Belinda met the 
gate-keeper, who touched his hat and 



told her his master was in the garden ; 
and so instead of going into the house 
she flitted away towards the garden, 
crossed the lawns, and went in and 
out among the bowers and trellises 
looking for him, — frightened by her 
own temerity at first, gaining courage 
by degrees. It was so still, so sweet, 
so dark ; the stars were coming out in 
the evening sky, a meteor went flash- 
ing from east to west, a bat flew across 
her path ; all the scent hung heavy in 
the air. Twice Belinda called out 
timidly, "Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Grif- 
fiths ! " but no one answered. Then 
she remembered her dream in sudden 
terror, and hurried into the kitchen- 
garden to the fountain where they had 
parted. 

What had happened 1 Some one 
was lying on the grass. Was this her 
dream? was it Guy'? was 'he dead? 
had she killed him t Belinda ran up 
to him, seized his hand, and called 
him Guy, — dear Guy ; and Guy, who 
had fallen asleep from very weariness 
and sadness of heart, opened his eyes 
to hear himself called by the voice he 
loved best in the world ; while the 
sweetest eyes, full of tender tears, 
were gazing anxiously into his ugly 
face. TJgly ? Fairy talcs have told 
us this at least, that ugliness and dull- 
ness do not exist for those who truly 
love. Had she ever thought him 
rough, uncouth, unlovable ? Ah ! she 
had been blind in those days ; she 
knew better now. As they walked 
back through the twilight garden that 
night, Guy said, humbly : " I sha' n't 
do you any credit, Belinda; I can 
only love you." 

" Only ! " said Belinda. 

She did n't finish her sentence ; but 
he understood very well what she 
meant. 
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THERE is something sad in most 
pretty stories, in most lovely 
strains, in the tenderest affections and 
friendships ; but tragedy is a different 
thing from the indefinable feeling 
which lifts us beyond to-day into that 
dear and happy region where our 
dearest loves, and plays, and dreams, 
are to be found even in childish 
times. Poor little Red Riding Hood, 
with bright eyes glancing from her 
scarlet caplet, has been mourned by 
generations of children ; but though 
they pity her, and lament her sad 
fate, she is no familiar playmate and 
companion. That terrible wolf with 
the fiery eyes, glaring through the 
brushwood, haunts them from the 
very beginning of the story ; it is too 
sad, too horrible, and they hastily 
turn the leaves and fly to other and 
better-loved companions, with whose 
troubles they sympathize, for they 
are but passing woes, and they know 
that brighter times are in store. For 
the poor little maiden at the well, for 
dear Cinderella, for Roebrother and 
little sister, wandering through the 
glades of the forest, and Snowwhite 
and her sylvan court of kindly wood- 
land dwarfs, — all these belong to the 
sweet and gentle region where beauti- 
ful calm suns shine after the storm, 
amid fair landscapes, and gardens, 
and palaces. Even we elders sympa- 
thize with the children in this feeling, 
although we are more or less hardened 
by time, and have ourselves, wander- 
ing in the midway of life, met with 
wolves roving through the forest, — 



wolves from whose cruel claws, alas ! 
no father's or mother's love can pro- 
tect us, and against whose wiles all 
warnings except those of our Own ex- 
perience are vain. And these wolves 
devour little boys as well as little 
girls and pats of butter. 

This is no place to write of some 
stories, so sad and so hopeless that 
they can scarcely be spoken ; al- 
though good old Perrault, in his sim- 
ple way, to some poor Red Riding 
Hoods straying from the path utters 
a word of warning rhyme at the end 
of the old French edition : some 
stories are too sad, others too trifling. 
The sketch which I have in my mind 
is no terrible tragedy, but a silly little 
tale, so foolish and trivial that if it 
were not that it comes in its place 
with the others, I should scarcely at- 
tempt to repeat it. I met all the per- 
sonages by chance at Fontainebleau 
only the other day- 

The wolf was playing the fiddle 
under Little Red Riding Hood's win- 
dow. Little Red Riding Hood was 
peeping from behind her cotton cur- 
tains. Re' my (that was the wolf's 
Christian name) could see the little 
balls bobbing, and guessed that she 
was there. He played on louder than 
ever, dragging his bow with long sob- 
bing chords across his fiddle-strings, 
and as he played, a fairy palace arose 
at his bidding, more beautiful than 
the real old palace across the Place 
that we had come to see. The fairy 
palace arose story upon story, lovely 
to look upon, enchanted ; a palace of 
art, with galleries, and terraces, and 
belvederes, and orange-flowers scent- 
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ing the air, and fragrant blossoms 
falling in snow-showers, and foun- 
tains of life murmuring and turning 
marble to gold as they flowed. Red 
Eiding Hood from behind her cotton 
curtains, and Re'my, her cousin, out- 
side in the court-yard, were the only 
two in habitants of this wonderful build- 
ing. They were alone in it together, 
far away in that world of which I 
have been speaking, at a long, long 
distance from the every-day all round 
about them, though the cook of the 
hotel was standing at his kitchen 
door, and the stable-boy was grinning 
at Remy's elbow, and H. and I, who 
had arrived only that evening, were 
sitting resting on the bench in front 
of the hotel, among the autumnal 
profusion of nasturtiums and mari- 
golds "with which the court-yard was 
planted. H. and I had come to see 
the palace, and to walk about in the 
stately old gardens, and to breathe a 
little quiet and silence after the noise 
of the machines thundering all day 
in the Great Exhibition of the Champ 
de Mars, the din of the cannons firing, 
of the carriages and multitudes roll- 
ing along the streets. 

The Maynards, Red Riding Hood's 
parents, were not passers-by like our- 
selves, they were comfortably in- 
stalled at the hotel for a month at a 
time, and came over once a year to 
see Mrs. Maynard's mother, an old 
lady who had lived at Fontainebleau 
as long as her two daughters could 
remember. This old lady's name 
was Madame Capuchon ; but her first 
husband had been an Englishman, 
like Mr. Maynard, her son-in-law, 
who was also her nephew by this first 
marriage. Both Madame Capuchon's 
daughters were married, — Marthe, 
the eldest, to Henry Maynard, an 
English country gentleman; Felicie, 
the youngest, to the Baron de la 
Louviere, who resided at Poictiers, 
and who was sous-prefet there. 

It is now nearly forty years since 
Madame Capuchon first went to live 
at Fontainebleau, in the old house at 
the corner of the Rue de la Lampe. 



It has long been doomed to destruc- 
tion, with its picturesque high roof, 
its narrow windows and balconies, 
and sunny old brick passages and 
staircases, with the round ivy ceil-de- 
boeuf windows. Staircases were piled 
up of brick in the time of the Lew- 
ises, broad and wide, and easy to 
climb, and not of polished wood, like 
the slippery flights of to-day. How- 
ever, the old house is in the way of a 
row of shops and a projected cafe 
and newspaper office, so are the ivy- 
grown garden-walls, the acacia-trees, 
the sun-dial, and the old stone seat. 
It is a pity that newer buildings can- 
not sometimes be selected for destruc- 
tion ; they might be rebuilt and re-de- 
stroyed again and again, and people 
who care for such things might be left 
in peace a little longer to hold the 
dear old homes and traditions of their 
youth. 

Madame Capuchon, however, is a 
kind and despotic old lady ; she has 
great influence and authority in the 
town, and during her life the old 
house is safe? It is now, as I have 
said, forty years since she first came 
to live there, — a young widow for 
the second time, with two little 
daughters and a faithful old maid to 
be her only companions in her flight 
from the world where she had known 
great troubles and changes. Madame 
Capuchon and her children- inhabited 
the two upper stories of the old house. 
The rez de chaussee was partly a por- 
ter's lodge, partly a warehouse, and 
partly a little apartment which the 
proprietor reserved for his use. He 
died twice during Madame Capuchon's 
tenancy ; once he ventured to propose 
to her, — but this was the former own- 
er of the place, not the present pro- 
prietor, an old bachelor who preferred 
his Paris cafe and his boulevard to the 
stately silence and basking life of 
Fontainebleau. 

This life suited Madame Capuchon, 
who from sorrow at first, and then 
from habit, continued the same silent 
cloistered existence for years, — years 
which went by and separated her qui- 
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etly but completely from her old hab- 
its and friends and connections and 
long-past troubles, while the little 
girls grew up and the mother's beauty 
changed, faded quietly away in the 
twilight life she was leading. 

The proprietor, who had ventured 
to propose to the widow, and who had 
been refused with so much grace and 
decision that his admiration remained 
unaltered, was no more ; but shortly 
before his death he had a second time 
accosted her with negotiations of mar- 
riage : not for himself this time, but 
for a nephew of his, the Baron de la 
Louviere, who had seen the young la- 
dies by chance, heard much good of 
them from his uncle and their attached 
attendant Simonne, and learnt that 
their dot was ample and their con- 
nections respectable. Marthe, the eld- 
est daughter, was the least good-look- 
ing of the two, but to most people's 
mind far more charming than Felicie, 
the second. M. de la Louviere had at 
first a slight preference for Marthe, 
but learning through his uncle that 
an alliance was contemplated between 
her and an English connection of her 
mother's, he announced himself equal- 
ly anxious to obtain the hand of Fe'- 
licie, the younger sister. After some 
hesitation, much addition of figures, 
subtraction, division, rule of three 
worked out, consultations and talk 
between Simonne and her mistress, 
and long discussions with Henry 
Maynard himself, who was staying 
with a friend at Fontainebleau at the 
time, this favor was accorded to the 
baron. 

The young baroness went off noth- 
ing loath : she was bored at home, she 
did not like the habit of severity and 
silence into which her mother had 
fallen. She was a slim, active, decided 
person, of calm affections, but passion- 
ately fond of her own way, as indeed 
was Madame Capuchon herself, for 
all her regrets for that past in which 
it must be confessed she had always 
done exactly as she liked, and com- 
pletely ruled her two husbands. For 
all Madame Capuchon 's blacks and 



drabs and seclusion, and shut shut- 
ters, and confessors, and shakes of the 
head, she had greatly cheered up by 
this time : she had discovered in her 
health a delightful source of interest 
and amusement ; Felicie's marriage 
was as good as a play, as the saying 
goes ; and then came a catastrophe, 
still more exciting than Fe'licie's bril- 
liant prospects, which occupied all the 
spare moments of the two years which 
succeeded the youngest girl's depart- 
ure from home. 

Madame Capuchon's nephew, Hen- 
ry Maynard, was, as I have said, 
staying at Fontainebleau with a 
friend, who was unfortunately a very 
good-looking young man of very good 
family, who had come to Fontaine- 
bleau to be out of harm's way, and to 
read French for some diplomatic ap- 
pointment. Maynard used to talk to 
him about his devotion for his pretty 
cousin Marthe with the soft trill in 
her voice and the sweet quick eyes. 
Young Lord John, alas, was easily 
converted to this creed, — he also took 
a desperate fancy to the pretty young 
lady ; and Madame Capuchon, whose 
repeated losses had not destroyed a 
certain ambition which had always 
been in her nature, greatly encour- 
aged the young man. And so one 
day poor Maynard was told that he 
must resign himself to his hard fate. 
He had never hoped much, for he 
knew well enough that his cousin, as 
he called her, did not care for him ; 
Marthe had always discouraged him, 
although her mother would have 
scouted the notion that one of her 
daughters should resist any decree 
she might lay down, or venture to 
think for herself on such matters. 

When Lord John proposed in the 
English fashion to Marthe one even- 
ing in the deep embrasure of the 
drawing-room window, Madame 
Capuchon was enchanted, although 
disapproving of the irregularity of the 
proceeding. She announced her in- 
tention of settling upon her eldest 
daughter a sum so large and so much 
out of the proportion to the dot which 
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she had accorded to Madame de la 
Louviere, that the baron hearing; of 
it by chance through Monsieui' Micot- 
ton, the family solicitor, was furious, 
and an angry correspondence then 
commenced between him and his 
mother-in-law, which lasted many 
years, and in which Madame Capu- 
chon found another fresh interest to 
attach her to life, and an unfailing 
vent for much of her spare energy and 
excitement. 

Henry Maynard went back to his 
father's house at Littleton on Thames, 
to console himself as best he could 
among the punts and the water-lilies. 
Lord John went back to England to 
pass his examination, and to gain his 
family's consent, without which he 
said he could not marry ; and Marthe 
waited in the old house with Simonne 
and her mother, and that was the end 
of her story. 

Lord John did n't pass his exami- 
nation, but interest was made for 
him, and he was given another 
chance, and he got the diplomatic ap- 
pointment all the same, and he went 
to Russia and was heard of no more 
at Fontainebleau. Madame Capu- 
chon was naturally surprised at his 
silence ; while Marthe wondered and 
wearied, but spoke no word of the 
pain which consumed her. Her moth- 
er sat down and wrote to the duke, 
presented her compliments, begged to 
remind him of his son's engagement, 
and requested information of the 
young man's whereabouts and inten- 
tions. In the course of a week she 
received a few polite lines from the 
duchess, regretting that she could 
give Madame Capuchon no informa- 
tion as to Lord John's whereabouts 
or intentions, informing her that she 
had made some mistake as to his en- 
gagement, and begging- to decline 
any further correspondence on the 
subject, on paper so thick that Si- 
monne had to pay double postage for 
the epistle, and it would scarcely 
burn when Madame Capuchon flung 
it into the fire. The widow stamped 
her little foot, flashed her eyes, bit 



her lips, darted off her compliments 
to the duchess a second time, and 
begged to inform her that her son 
was a coward and a false gentleman, 
and that it was the Capuchon family 
that now begged to decline any fur- 
ther communication with people who 
held their word so cheaply. Nat- 
urally enough, no answer came to 
this, although Madame Capuchon 
expected one, and fumed and flashed 
and scolded for weeks after, during 
which poor Marthe still wondered and 
knew nothing. 

" Don't let us tell her anything 
about it," Simonne had said when 
the first letter came. " Let her for- 
get ' tout doucement ' " ; and Madame 
Capuchon agreed. 

And so Marthe waited and forgot 
tout doucement as Simonne proposed, 
for fifteen years, and the swans came 
sailing past her when she took her 
daily walk, and the leaves fell and 
grew again, and every night the shad- 
ow of the old lamp swinging in the 
street outside cast its quaint lines and 
glimmer across her dark leaf-shaded 
rQom, and the trees rustled when the 
wind blew, and her dreams were 
quieter and less vivid. 

Once Henry Maynard wrote soon 
after. Lord John's desertion, renew- 
ing his proposals, to Marthe herself, 
and not to his aunt ; but the letter 
came too soon. And, indeed, it was 
by Henry Maynard's letter that Mar- 
the first realized for certain what had 
happened. 

But it came too soon. She could 
not yet bear to hear her faithless lover 
blamed. Lord John was a villain 
and unworthy of a regret, Henry 
said. Would she not consent to 
accept an honest man instead of a 
false one? 

" No, no, no, a hundred times no," 
cried Marthe to herself, with some- 
thing of her mother's spirit, and she 
nervously wrote her answer and slid 
out by herself and posted it. She 
never dared tell Madame Capuchon 
what she had done. 

As time went on, one or two other 
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" offers " were made to her ; but 
Marthe was so reluctant that, as they 
were not very good ones, Madame 
Capnchon let them go by ; and then 
Marthe had a long illness, and then 
more time passed by. . 

" What have we been about 1 " 
said Madame Capuchon to her con- 
fidante one day as her daughter left 
the room. " Here she is an old maid, 
and it is all her own obstinacy." 

At thirty-three Marthe was still 
unmarried : a gracious, faded woman, 
who had caught the trick of being 
sad ; although she had no real 
trouble, and had almost forgotten 
Lord John. But she had caught the 
trick of being sad, as I say, of flit- 
ting aimlessly across the room, of re- 
membering and remembering instead 
of living for to-day. 

Madame Capuchon was quite 
cheerful by this time ; besides her 
health, her angry correspondence, 
her confessnr, her game of dominos, 
and her talks with Simonne, she had 
many little interests to fill up spare 
gaps and distract her when M. de la 
Louviere's demands were too mush 
for her temper. There was her 
comfortable hot and well-served little 
dinner to look forward to, her paper 
to read of a night, her chocolate in 
bed every morning, on a nice little 
tray with a pat of fresh butter and her 
nice little new roll from the English 
baker's. Madame was friande, and 
Simonne's delight was to cater for 
her. But none of these distractions 
quite sufficed to give an interest to 
poor Marthe's sad life. She was too old 
for the fun and excitement of youth, 
and too young for the little comforts, 
the resignations, and satisfactions of 
age. Simonne, the good old fat 
woman, used to think of her as a lit- 
tle girl, and try to devise new treats 
for her as she had done when Felicie 
and Marthe were children. Marthe 
would kiss her old nurse gratefully, 
and think, with a regretful sigh, how 
it was that she could no longer be 
made happy by a bunch of flowers, a 
hot buttered cake, a new trimming to 



her apron : she would give the little 
cake away to the porter's grandchil- 
dren, put the flowers into water and 
leave them, fold up the apron, and, to 
Simonne, most terrible sign of all, 
forget it in the drawer. It was not 
natural, something must be done, 
thought the old woman. 

The old woman thought and 
thought, and poked about, and one 
day with her spectacles on her nose, 
deciphered a letter which was lying 
on Madame Capuchori's table ; it 
was signed Henry Maynard, and an- 
nounced the writer's arrival at Paris. 
Next day, when Simonne was friz- 
zling her mistress's white curls (they 
had come out of their seclusion for 
some years past) , she suddenly asked 
what had become of Monsieur May- 
nard, madame's English nephew, 
who used, to come so often before 
Mademoiselle Pe'licie was married. 

" What is that to you ? " said the 
old lady. "He is at Paris. I heard 
from him yesterday." 

" And why don't you ask him to 
come down and see you ? " said Si- 
monne, frizzling away at the crisp 
silver locks. "It would cheer up 
mademoiselle to have some one to 
talk to. We don't want any one; 
we have had our day, you and I, but 
mademoiselle, I confess I don't like 
to see her going on as she does." 

" Nor I ! " said the old lady, sharp- 
ly. " She is no credit to me. One 
would almost think that she reproaches 
me for her existence, after all the 
sacrifices I have made." 

Simonne went on frizzling without 
stopping to inquire what these sacri- 
fices might be. " I will order a fri- 
candeau for to-morrow," she said; 
" madame had better invite Monsieur 
to spend the day." 

" Simonne, you are an old fool," 
said her mistress. " I have already 
written to my nephew to invite him 
to my house. 

Maynard came and partook of the 
fricandeau, and went for a little walk 
with Marthe, and he had a long talk 
with his aunt and old Simonne in 
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the evening, and /went away quite 
late, — past ten o'clock it was. May- 
nard did not go back to Paris that 
night, but slept at the hotel, and 
early next morning; there came a 
note addressed to Marthe, in which 
the writer stated that he was still of 
the same mind in which he had been 
fifteen years before, and if she was of 
a different way of thinking, would 
she consent to accept him as her hus- 
band 1 

And so it came about that long 
after the first best hopes of her 
youth were over, Marthe consented 
to leave her own silent home for her 
husband's, a melancholy middle-aged 
bride, sad and frightened at the 
thought of the tempestuous world 
into which she was being cast adrift, 
and less able, at thirty-three than at 
twenty, to hold her own against the 
kindly domineering old mother, who 
was much taken with the idea of this 
marriage, and vowed that Marthe 
should go, and that no daughter of 
hers should die an old maid if she 
could help it. She had been married 
twice herself; once at least, if pos- 
sible, she was determined that both 
her daughters should follow her ex- 
ample. Feline's choice was not all that 
Madame Capuchon could have wished 
as far as liberality and amiability of 
character were concerned ; but Felicie 
herself was happy, and indeed — so 
Madame Capuchon had much reason 
to suspect' — abetted her husband in 
his grasping and extortionate de- 
mands. " And now Marthe's turn had 
come," said Madame Capuchon, com- 
placently, sitting up among her pil- 
lows, sipping her chocolate ; " she was 
the eldest, she should have married 
first ; she had been a good and devot- 
ed daughter, she would make an ex- 
cellent wife," cried the valiant old 
lady. 

When Marthe demurred : " Go, my 
child, go in peace, only go, go, go ! 
Simonne is quite able to take care of 
me : do you think 1 want the sacri- 
fice of your life ? For what should 
I keep you ? Can you curl me, can 



you play at dominos 1 You are 
much more necessary to your cousin 
than you are to me. He will be 
here directly, — what a figure you 
have made of yourself! Simonne, 
come here, give a coup de pcigne to 
mademoiselle. There, I hear the 
bell, Henry will be waiting." 

" He does not mind waiting, mam- 
ma," said Marthe, smiling sadly. 
" He has waited fifteen years already." 

" So much the worse for you both," 
cried the . old lady, angrily. " If I 
had only had my health, if my spirits 
had not been completely crushed in 
those days, I never would have given 
in to such ridiculous ideas." 

Ridiculous ideas ! This was all the 
epitaph that was uttered by any one 
of them over the grave where poor 
Marthe had buried with much pain 
and many tears the trouble of her 
early life. She herself had no other 
text for the wasted love of her youth. 
How angry she had been with her 
cousin Henry when he warned her 
once, how she had hated him when he 
asked her to marry him before, tacitly 
forcing upon her the fact of his friend's 
infidelity, and now it was to Maynard, 
after all, that she was going to be 
married ! After all that had passed, 
all the varying fates, and loves, and 
hopes, and expectations of her life. 
A sudden alarm came over the poor 
woman, — was she to leave it, this 
still life, and the old house, and the 
tranquil shade and silence, — and for 
what ? Ah, she could not go, she 
could not, — she would stay where 
she was. Ah ! why would they not 
leave her alone ? 

Marthe went up to her room and 
cried, and bathed her eyes and cried 
again, and dabbed more water to dry 
her tears ; then she came quietly 
down the old brick stairs. She passed 
along the tiled gallery, her slim figure 
reflecting in the dim old looking-glass 
in the alcove at the end, with the 
cupids engraved upon its mouldy sur- 
face. She hesitated a moment, and 
then took courage and opened *the 
dining-room door. There was nobody 
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there. It was all empty, dim-panelled, 
orderly, and its narrow tall windows 
reflecting the green without, and the 
gables and chimney-stacks piling un- 
der the blue. He was in the drawing- 
room, then ; she had hoped to find him 
here. Marthe sighed and then walked 
on across the polished floor, and so 
into the drawing-room. It was dim- 
mer, more chill than the room in 
which their meals were served. Some 
one was standing waiting for her in 
one of the windows. Marthe remem- 
bered at that instant that it was Lord 
John's window, but she had little 
time for such reminiscences. A burly 
figure turned at her entrance, and 
Henry Maynard came to meet her, 
with one big hand out, and his broad 
good-natured face beaming. 

" Well, Minnie," said Henry May- 
nard, calling her by his old name for 
her, " you see I am here again al- 
ready."* 

" Yes," she answered, standing be- 
fore him, and then they were both 
silent : these two middle-aged people 
waiting for the other to speak. 

" How is your mother ? " Maynard 
asked. " I thought her very little 
changed, but you are not looking 
over well. However, time touches us 
all." 

Marthe drew herself up, with her 
eyes gleaming in her pale face, and 
then there was another silence. At 
last Marthe faltered out, gaining 
courage as she went on : — 

" I have been agitated, and a little 
disturbed. My mother is quite well, 
Cousin Henry," she said, and as she 
spoke her sad looks encountered May- 
nard's good-natured twinkling glance. 
She blushed suddenly like a girl of 
fifteen. " You seem amused," she 
said, with some annoyance. 

" Yes, dear," spoke Maynard, in 
his kind, manly tones. " I am amused 
that you and I, at our time of life, 
should be shilly-shallying and senti- 
mentalizing, like a couple of chits who 
have all their life before them, and 
don't care whether they know or not 
what is coming next. I want to know 



very much, — for I have little time to 
lose, — what do you and your mother 
think of my letter this morning ? " 

This was coming to the point very 
abruptly, Mademoiselle Capuchon 
thought. 

" I am so taken by surprise," 
Marthe faltered, retreating a step or 
two, and nervously twisting her apron 
roundabout her fingers. "She wishes 
it. I — I hardly know. I have had 
so little time to . . . ." 

" My dear Marthe," said Maynard, 
impatiently, " I am not a romantic 
young man. I can make no profes- 
sions and speeches. You must take 
me as I am, if I suit you. I won't 
say that after you sent me away I 
have never thought of anybody but 
you during these past fifteen years. 
But we might have been very happy 
together all this long time, and yester- 
day when I saw how hipped you were 
looking, I determined to try and 
bring you away with me from this 
dismal place into the fresh air of 
Littleton, that is, if you liked to come 
with me of your own free will, and 
not only because my aunt desires it." 
And Henry Maynard drew a long 
breath, and put his hands in his 
pockets. 

This honest little speech was like a 
revelation to Marthe. She had come 
down feeling like a victim, meaning 
graciously perhaps, in the end, to re- 
ward Maynard's constancy, taking it 
for granted that all this time he had 
never ceased being in love. She found 
that it was from old friendship and 
kindness alone that he had come to 
her again, not from sentiment, and 
yet this kindness and protection 
touched her more than any protesta- 
tions of romantic affection. 

" But — but — should you really 
like it 1 " she stammered, forgetting 
all her dreams, and coming to life, as 
it were, at that instant. 

"Like it," he said with a smile. 
" You don't know how fond I mean 
to be of you, if you will come with me, 
dear Marthe. You shall make me as 
happy as you like, and yourself into 
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the bargain. I don't think you will 
be sorry for it, and indeed you don't 
seem to have been doing much good 
here, all by yourself. Well, is it to be 
yes or no?'" And once more May- 
nard held out the broad brown hand. 

And Marthe said, " Yes," quite 
cheerfully, and put her hand into his. 

Marthe got to know her future 
husband better in these five minutes 
than in all the thirty years which had 
gone before. 

The Maynards are an old Catholic 
family, so there were no difficulties 
on the score of religion. The little 
chapel in the big church was lighted 
up, the confessor performed the ser- 
vice. Madame Capuchon did not go, 
but Simonne was there, in robes of 
splendor, and so were the De la 
Louvieres. The baron and his 
mother-in-law had agreed to a tem- 
porary truce on this auspicious oc- 
casion. After the ceremony the new- 
married pair went back to a refection 
which the English baker and Simonne 
had concocted between them. The 
baron and baroness had brought their 
little son Remy, to whom they were 
devoted, and he presented Marthe with 
a wedding present — a large porcelain 
vase, upon which was a painting of 
his mother's performance — in both 
his parents' name. Madame Capu- 
chon brought out a lovely pearl and 
emerald necklace, which Felicie had 
. coveted for years past. 

" I must get it done up," the old 
lady said; "you won't want it im- 
mediately, Marthe, you shall have it 
the first time you come to see me. 
Do not delay too long," added Ma- 
dame Capuchon, with a confidential 
shake of her head, to her son-in-law 
Maynard, as Marthe went away to 
change her dress. " You see my health 
is miserable. I am a perfect martyr. 
My doctor tells me my case is serious ; 
not in so many words, but he assures 
me that he cannot find out what ails 
me ; and when doctors say that we 
all know what it means." 

Henry Maynard attempted to re- 
assure Madame Capuchon, and to in- 



duce her to take a more hopeful view 
of her state; but she grew quite 
angry, and snapped him up so snort 
with her immediate prospect of disso- 
lution, that he desisted in his well- 
meant endeavors, and the old lady 
continued more complacently : — 

"Do not be uneasy; if anything 
happens to me, Simonne will write 
directly to your address. Do not for- 
get to leave it with her. And now go 
and fetch your wife, and let me have 
the pleasure of seeing her in her 
travelling-dress." 

It was a kind old lady, but there 
was a want in her love, — so it seem- 
ed to her son-in-law as he obeyed her 
behest. 

Marthe had never quite known what 
real love was, he thought. Sentiment, 
yes, and too much of it, but not that 
best home-love, — familiar, tender, 
unchanging. Her mother had not 
got it in her- to give. Felicie de la 
Louviere was a hard and clear-headed 
woman ; all her affection was for 
Remy, her little boy. Maynard dis- 
liked her and the baron too, but they 
were all apparently very good friends. 

Marthe came back to the salle to say 
good by, looking like herself again, 
Maynard thought, as his bride, in her 
rippling trailing gray silks, entered 
the room, with Simonhe's big bouquet 
of roses in her hand, and a pretty pink 
glow in her cheeks. 

She was duly embraced by Felicie 
and her husband, and then she knelt 
down to ask for her mother's blessing. 
" Bless you ! bless you ! " cried Ma- 
dame Capuchon, affectionately push- 
ing her away. " There, you will dis- 
arrange yourself; take care, take care." 
Simonne sprang to the rescue, and 
Marthe found herself all at once em- 
braced, stuck with pins, shaken out, 
tucked in, flattened, folded, embraced 
again ; the handkerchief with which 
she had ventured to wipe her tears was 
torn out of her hand, folded, smoothed, 
and replaced. "Viola!" said Si- 
monne, with two lastloud kisses, " bon 
voyage ; good luck go with you." 
And Maynard following after, some- 
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what to his confusion, received a 
couple of like salutations. 

Simonne's benediction followed Mrs. 
Maynard to England, where she went 
and took possession of her new home. 
The neighbors called ; the drawing- 
room chintzes were renewed ; Marthe 
Capuchon existed no longer ; no one 
would have recognized the listless 
ghost flitting here and there, and 
gazing from the windows of the old 
house in the Rue de la Lampe, in the 
busy and practical mistress of Henry 
Maynard's home. She had gained 
in composure and spirits and happi- 
ness since she came to England. Her 
house was admirably administered ; 
she wore handsome shining silk 
dresses and old lace; an/1 she rustled 
and commanded as efficiently as if 
she had been married for years. 
Simonne threw up her hands with 
delight at the transformation, the first 
time she saw Marthe after her mar- 
riage. " But you are a hundred times 
better-looking than Madame la Ba- 
ronne," said the old woman. " This 
is how I like to see you." 



II. 



Moee years went by, and Si- 
monne's benediction did not lose 
its virtue. 

The chief new blessing and happi- 
ness of all those blessings and happi- 
nesses which Simonne had wished to 
Marthe Maynard was a blessing called 
Marthe Maynard, too ; a little girl 
adored by her mother. Marthe is 
considered a pretty name in French, 
and Maynard loved it for his wife's 
sake, and as time went on for her 
daughter's as well. He called her 
Patty, however, to distinguish the 
two. Ear more than the happiness 
some people find in the early spring, 
in the voices of birds, the delight of 
the morning hours, the presence of 
this little thing brought to her mother, 
this bright, honest, black and brown 
and white and coral maiden, with her 



sweet and wilful ways and gay shrill 
warble. Every year the gay voice be- 
came more clear and decided, the 
ways more pretty and more wilful. 
Mrs. Maynard used to devise pretty 
fanciful dresses for her Patty, and to 
tie bright ribbons in the child's crisp 
brown locks, and watch over her and 
pray for her from morning to night. 
Squire Maynard, who was a sensible 
man, used to be afraid lest so much 
affection should be bad for his little 
girl; he tried to be stern now and 
then, and certainly succeeded in 
frightening Patty on such occasions. 
The truth was he loved his wile tender- 
ly, and thought that Patty made a 
slave of her mother at times. It was 
a happy bondage for them both. 
Marthe dreamt no more dreams now, 
and only entered that serene country 
of her youth by proxy, as it were, and 
to make plans for her Patty. The 
child grew up as the years went by, 
but if Marthe made plans for her they 
were very distant ones, and to the 
mother as impossible still as when 
Patty had been a little baby tumbling 
in her cradle. Even then Marthe 
had settled that Patty was not to 
wait for years as she had waited. 
What hero there was in the big 
world worthy of her darling, Mrs. 
Maynard did not know. The moth- 
er's heart sickened the first time she 
ever thought seriously of a vague 
possibility, of which the very notion 
filled her with alarm. She had a 
presentiment the first time that she 
ever saw him. 

She was sitting alone in her bed- 
room, drowsily stitching in the sun- 
light of the pleasant bow-window, lis- 
tening to the sound of the clippers at 
work upon the ivy-hedge close by, 
and to the distant chime from the 
clock-tower of the town across the 
river. Just. below her window spread 
the lawn where her husband's beloved 
flower-beds were flushing, — scarlet 
and twinkling violet, white and bril- 
liant amber. In the field beyond the 
sloping lawn some children were pull- 
ing at the sweet wild summer gar- 
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lands hanging in the hedges, and the 
Alderneys were crunching through 
the long damp grasses. Two pretty 
creatures had straggled down hill to 
the water-side, and were looking at 
their own brown eyes reflected in a 
chance clear pool in the margin of the 
river. For the carpet of green and 
meadow verdure was falling over and 
lapping and draggling in the water in 
a fringe of glistening leaves and in- 
sects and weeds. There were white 
creamy meadow-sweets, great beds of 
purple flowers, bronzed water-docks 
arching and crisping their stately 
heads, weeds upspringing, golden 
slimy water-lilies floating upon their 
shining leaves. A water rr:it was" 
starting out of his hole, a dragon-fly 
floating along the bank. All this 
was at the foot of the sloping mead 
down by the bridge. It crossed the 
river to the little town of spires and 
red brick gables which had been built 
about two centuries ago, and all 
round about spread hills and lawns 
and summer cornfields. Marthe 
Maynard had seen the cornfields 
ripen year after year : she loved the 
place for its own sake and for the 
sake of those who were very dear to 
her then ; but to-day, as iShe looked, 
she suddenly realized, poor soul, that 
a time might come when the heart 
and the sweetest life of this little 
home-Eden might go from it. And 
as she looked through her window, 
something like a chill came over her : 
she dropped her work into her lap, 
and sat watching two figures climbing 
up the field side by side; coming 
through the buttercups, disappearing 
behind the hedge, reappearing at the 
bottom of the lawn, and then one 
figure darted forwards, while the other 
lingered a little among the flower- 
beds ; and Mrs. Maynard got up reso- 
lutely, with a pain and odd appre- 
hension in her heart, and went down 
to meet her daughter. The steeples 
of the little town which strike the 
hours, half-hours, and the very min- 
utes as they pass, were striking four 
quarters, and then five again, as Mrs. 
7 



Maynard came out upon her lawn 
and at each stroke the poor mother's 
heart sank, and she turned a little 
sick at the possibility which had first 
occurred to her just now in her own 
room. It seemed to thrust itself 
again upon her as she stood waiting 
for the two young people, — her own 
Patty and the strange young man 
coming through the flower-beds. 

There was a certain likeness to 
herself, odd, touching, bewildering, 
in the utter stranger, which said more 
plainly than any words, I belong to 
you and yours ; I am no stranger, 
though strange to you. Patty had 
no need to explain, all breathless and 
excited and blushing, " Mamma, do 
you know who this is 1 This is 
Remy de la Louviere. Papa and I 
found him at the hotel " ; for the poor 
mother had already guessed that this 
was her sister's son. 

She could not help it. Her greet- 
ing was so stiff, her grasp so timid 
and fluttering, her words so guarded, 
that M. Remy, who was used to be 
cordially welcomed and made much 
of, was surprised and disappointed, 
though he said nothing to show it. 
His manner froze, his mustaches 
seemed to curl more stiffly. He 
had expected to like his aunt from 
her letters and from what he had seen 
of her daughter, and here she was 
just the same as anybody else after 
all! 

Remy introduced himself all the 
same. He had come to make ac- 
quaintance with his English relations, 
he told Mrs. Maynard. His mother 
" sent her love, and wonld they be 
kind to him ? " and Marthe, for all 
her presentiments, could not but re- 
lent tpwards the handsome young 
fellow ; she did not, however, ask 
him to stay, but this precaution was 
needless, for her husband had done 
so already. " We heard him asking 
for us at the inn," explained Patty. 
" Mamma, was not it fortunate ? 
Papa was talking about the old brown 
mare, and I was just walking with 
Don in the court-yard, and then I 
J 
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heard my cousin saying, ' Where is 
Sunnymede?' and I said, ' O, how 
delightful ! ' " 

" Hush, darling,'' said her mother. 
" Go and tell them to bring us some 
tea on the lawn.'' 

There was a shady corner not too 
far from the geraniums, where the 
table was set, and Remy liked his 
aunt a little better, as she attended to 
his wants, making a gentle clatter 
among the white cups, and serving 
out cream strawberries with liberal 
hand, unlike anything he was used to 
at home. Mr. Maynard came in, 
hot, grizzled, and tired, and sank into 
a garden-chair ; his wife's face bright- 
ened as he nodded to her ; the dis- 
tant river was flashing and dazzling. 
Rc'my, with his long nose and bright 
eyes, sat watching the little home 
scene, and envying them somewhat 
the harmony and plenty. There was 
love in his home, it is true, and food 
too, but niggardly dealt out and only 
produced on occasions. If this was 
English life, Ke'my thought it was 
very pleasant, and as he thought so, 
he saw the bright and splendid little 
figure of his cousin'Patty advancing 
radiant across the lawn. For once 
Mrs. Maynard was almost angry with 
her daughter for looking so lovely ; 
her shrill sweet voice clamored for 
attention ; her bright bead went bob- 
bing over the cake and the strawber- 
ries ; her blight cheeks were glowing ; 
her eyes seemed to dance, shine, speak, 
go to sleep, and wake again with a 
flash. Mrs. Maynard had tied a 
bright ribbon in her daughter's hair 
that morning. She wore a white 
dress like her mother, but all fanci- 
fully and prettily cut. As he looked 
at her, the young man thought at 
first — unworthy simile — of coffee 
and cream and strawberries, in a 
dazzle of sunlight ; then he thought 
of a gypsy, and then of a nymph, 
shining, transfigured : a wood-nymph 
escaped from her tree in the forest, 
for a time consorting -with mor- 
tals, and eating and joining in their 
sports, before she fled back to the ivy- 



grown trunk, which was her home, 
perhaps. 

Ke'my had not lived all these years 
in the narrow home school in which he 
had been bred without learning some- 
thing of the lesson which was taught 
there : taught in the whole manner and 
being of the household, of its incom- 
ings and outgoings, of its interests 
and selfish preoccupations. We are 
all sensible, coming from outside into 
strange homes, of the different spirit 
or lares penates pervading each house- 
hold. As surely as every tree in the 
forest, has its sylph, so every house in 
the city must own its domestic deity, 

— different in aspect and character, 
but ruling with irresistible decision, 

— orderly and decorous, disorderly; 
patient, impatient; some stint and 
mean in contrivances and economies, 
others profuse and neglectful ; others, 
again, poor, plain of necessity, but 
kindly and liberal. Some spirits 
keep the doors of their homes wide 
open, others ajar, others under lock 
and key, bolted, barred, with a little 
cautious peep-hole to reconnoitre from. 
As a rule, the very wide-open door of- 
ten invites you to an in different enter- 
tainment going on within ; and people 
who are particular generally prefer 
those houses where the door is left, 
let us say, on the latch. 

The household god that Rc'my had 
been brought up to worship was a 
mean, self-seeking, cautious, and 
economical spirit. Madame do la 
Louvifere's object and ambition in life 
had been to bring her servants down 
to the well-known straw a day ; to 
persuade her husband (no difficult 
matter) to grasp at every chance and 
shadow of advantage along his path ; 
to educate her son to believe in the 
creed which she professed. Remy 
must make a good marriage ; must 
keep np with desirable acquaintances ; 
must not neglect his well-to do uncle, 
the La Louviere in Burgundy ; must 
occasionally visit his grandmother, 
Madame Capuchon, whose savings 
ought to be something considerable 
by this time. Madame de la Louviere 
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had no idea how considerable these 
savings were until one day about a 
week before Re'my made his appear- 
ance at Littleton, when the family 
lawyer, Monsieur Micotton, had come 
over to see her on business. This 
grasping clear-headed , woman exer- 
cised a strange authority and fascina- 
tion over the stupid little attorney, — 
he did her business cheaper than for 
any other client ; he told her all sorts of 
secrets he had no right to communi- 
cate, — and now he let out to her that 
her mother had been making her will, 
and had left everything that she had 
laid by in trust for little Marthe May- 
nard, her eldest daughter's only child. 

Madame de la Louviere's face 
pinched and wrinkled up into a sort of 
struggling knot of horror, severity, 
and indignation. 

"My good Monsieur Micotton, 
what news you give me ! What a 
culpable partiality ! What an injus- 
tice ; what a horror ! Ah, that little 
intriguing English girl ! Did you 
not remonstrate with, implore, my 
unfortunate mother'! But it must 
not be allowed. We must interfere." 

" Madame," said Micotton, respect- 
fully, " your mother is, as you well 
know, a person of singular decision 
and promptness of character. She 
explained to me that when your sister 
married, her husband (who apparent- 
ly is rich) refused to accept more than 
a portion of the dot which came by 
right to madame your sister. M. de 
la Louviere unfortunately at that mo- 
ment requested some advance, which 
apparently vexed madame your moth- 
er, and — " 

" Ah, I understand. It was a plot ; 
it was a conspiracy. I see it all," 
hissed the angry lady. " Ah, Mon- 
sieur Micotton, what a life of anxiety 
is that of a mother, devoted as I have 
been, wounded cruelly to the heart ; 
at every hour insulted, trampled on ! " 

Madame de la Louviere was getting 
quite wild in her retrospect ; and M. 
Micotton, fearing a nervous attack, 
hastily gathered his papers together, 
Stuffed them into his shabby bag, and 



making a great many little parting 
bows, ' that were intended to soothe 
and calm down his angry client, re- 
treated towards the door. As he left 
he ran up against a tall, broad- 
shouldered, good-looking young man, 
with a long nose, quick dark eyes, 
and a close-cropped dark beard, thick 
and soft and bright. Re'my had a 
look of his mother, who was a tall, 
straight, well-built woman ; but his 
forehead was broader, his face softer, 
and his smile, was charming. It was 
like the smile of his unknown aunt, 
far away in England, the enemy who 
had, according to his mother's ac- 
count, defrauded and robbed him of 
Ids' rights. 

" My son, my poor child ! " said 
the baroness, excitedly, " be calm, 
and come and help me to unravel this 
plot." 

"What is the matter?" Re'my 
asked, in a cheerful voice. He, how- 
ever, shrugged his shoulders rather 
dolefully when he heard the news, for 
to tell the truth he was in debt, and 
had been counting upon his grand- 
mother's legacy to help him. out. 
" Hadn't we better make sure of her 
intentions before we remonstrate ? " 
be suggested, and the baron was ac- 
cordingly sent for and desired to copy 
out another of those long letters of 
his wife's devising, which he signed 
with a flourish at the end. 

Madame Capuchon, appealed to, 
refused to give any information as to 
the final disposition of her property. 
She should leave it to anybody she 
liked. She thought, considering her 
state of health, that the baron might 
have waited in patience until she was 
gone, to satisfy his curiosity. She 
sent her love to her grandson, but was 
much displeased with both his parents. 

This was a terrible climax. Ma- 
dame de la Louviere lay awake all 
one night. Next morning she sent for 
Re'my and unfolded her plans to him. 

" You must go over to England 
and marry your cousin," she said, 
decisively ; " that is the only thing to 
be done. 
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When Micotton came next day for 
further orders, Madame de la Louviere 
told him that Remy was already 
gone. 

All his life long Remy remembered 
this evening upon the river, sweeter, 
more balmy and wonderful than al- 
most any evening he had ever spent in 
his life before. He had come with a set 
purpose, this wolf in sheep's clothing, 
to perform his part in a bargain, with- 
out thought of anything but his own 
advantage. The idea of any objection 
being made never occurred to him. 
He was used to be made much of, as 
I have said ; he could please where he 
chose. This project accorded so en- 
tirely with his French ideas, and 
seemed so natural and simple an 
arrangement, that he never thought 
of doubting its success. For the first 
time now a possibility occurred to him 
of something higher, wiser, holier, 
than money getting and grasping, in 
his schemes for the future and for his 
married life. He scarcely owned it 
to himself, but now that he had seen 
his cousin, he unconsciously realized 
that if he had not already come with 
the set purpose of marrying her, he 
should undoubtedly have lost his 
heart to this winsome and brilliant 
little creature. All that evening, as 
they slid through the water, paddling 
between the twilight fields, pushing 
through the beds of water-lilies, some- 
times spurting swiftly through the 
rustling reeds, with the gorgeous 
banks on either side, and the sunset 
beyond the hills, and the figures 
strolling tranquilly along the mead- 
ows, De la Louviere only felt himself 
drifting and drifting into a new and 
wonderful world. This time-wise 
young fellow felt as if he was being 
washed white and happy and peaceful 
in the lovely purple river. Every- 
thing was at once twjlit, moonlit, and 
sunlit. The water flowed deep and 
clear. Patty, with a bulrush wand, 
sat at the stern, bending forward and 
talking happily; the people on the 
shore heard her sweet chatter. 



Once Patty uttered a cry of alarm. 
" Don ! Where was Don T " He 
had been very contentedly following 
them, trotting along the bank ; but 
now in the twilight they could not 
make him out. Patty called and her 
father halloed, and Remy pulled out 
a little silver whistle he happened to 
have in his pocket and whistled 
shrilly. Old Don, who had been a 
little ahead, hearing all this hullaba- 
loo, quietly plashed from the banks 
into the water, and came swimming 
up to the side of the boat, with his 
honest old nose in the air, and his 
ears floating on the little ripples. 
Having satisfied them of his safety, and 
tried to wag his tail in the water, he 
swam back to shore again, and the 
boat sped on its way home through the 
twilight. 

" What a nice little whistle ! " said 
Patty. 

" Do take it," said Remy. " It is 
what I call my dogs at home with. 
Please take it. It will give me pleas- 
ure to think that anything of mine is 
used by you." 

" thank you," said Patty, as 
she put out her soft warm hand 
through the cool twilight, and took 
itfrora him. Maynaid was lookingout 
for the lock and paying no attention. 
Re'my felt as glad as if some great 
good-fortune had happened to him. 

The light was burning in the draw- 
ing-room when they got back. Mrs. 
Maynard had ordered some coffee to 
be ready for them, and was waiting 
with a somewhat anxious face for 
their return. 

" O mamma, it has been so heaven- 
ly," said Patty, once more sinking 
into her own corner by the win- 
dow. 

And then the moon came brightly 
hanging in the sky, and a nightin- 
gale began to sing. Remy had never 
been so happy in his life before. He 
had forgotten all about his specula- 
tion, and was only thinking that his 
English cousin was more charming 
than all his grandmother's money- 
bags piled in a heap. For that 
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night he forgot his part of wolf alto- 
gether. 

In the morning Patty took her 
cousin to the green-house, to the sta- 
ble to see her pony ; she did the hon- 
ors of Sunnymede with so much gay- 
ety and frankness that her mother 
had not the heart to put conscious 
thoughts into the child's head, and let 
her go her own way. The two came 
back late to the early dinner; Mr. 
Maynard frowned, he disliked un- 
punctuality. Re'my was too happy 
to see darkness anywhere, or frowns 
in anybody's face ; but then his eyes 
were dazzled. It was too good to 
last, He thought, and in truth a storm 
was rising even then. 

During dinner the post came in. 
Mrs. Maynard glanced at her cor- 
respondence, and then at her husband, 
as she put it into her pocket. " It is 
from my mother," she said. Remy 
looked a little interested, but. asked no 
questions, and went on talking and 
laughing with his cousin ; and after 
dinner, when Mrs. Maynard took her 
letter away to read in the study, the 
two young people went and sat upon 
the little terrace in front of the house. 

The letter was from Madame 
Capuchon, and Mrs. Maynard, having 
read it, put it into her husband's 
hands with a little exclamation of be- 
wildered dismay. 

"What is the matter, my dear 1 ?" 
said Maynard, looking up from his 
paper, which had come by the same 
afternoon post. 

" Only read this," she said ; " you 
will know best what to do. O Hen- 
ry, he must go ; he should never have 
come." 

My heroine's mother was never very 
remarkable for spirit : her nearest ap- 
proach to it was this first obstinate 
adherence to anything which Henry 
might decree. Like other weak peo- 
ple she knew that if she once changed 
her mind she was lost, and according- 
ly she clung to it in the smallest de- 
cisions of life with an imploring per- 
sistence : poor Marthe, her decision 
was a straw in a great sea of unknown 



possibilities. Madame Capuchon was 
a strong-minded woman, and not 
afraid to change her mind. 

" I have heard from Fe'licie," the 
old lady wrote ; " but she says noth- 
ing of a certain fine scheme which I 
hasten to acquaint you with. I leamt 
it by chance the other day when 
Micotton was with me consulting on 
the subject of my will, which it seems 
has given great offence to the De la 
Louvieres. Considering the precari- 
ous state of my health, they might 
surely have taken patience ; but I am 
now determined that they shall not 
benefit by one farthing that I possess. 
Micotton, at my desire, confessed that 
Remy has gone over to England for 
the -express purpose of making ad- 
vances to Marthe, your daughter, in 
hopes of eventually benefiting through 
me. He is a young man of indiffer- 
ent character, and he inherits, no 
doubt, the covetous and grasping 
spirit of his father." Mr. Maynard 
read no further ; he flushed up, and 
began to hiss out certain harmless 
oaths between his teeth. " Does that 
confounded young puppy think my 
Patty is to be disposed of like a bun- 
dle of hay 1 Does he come here 
scheming after that poor old woman's 
money ? Be hanged to the fellow ; 
he must be told to go about his busi- 
ness, Marthe, or the child may be 
taking a fancy to him. Confound the 
impertinent jackanapes." 

" But who is to tell him ? " poor 
Marthe faltered, with one more dis- 
mal presentiment. 

" You, to be sure," said Maynard, 
clapping on his felt hat and marching 
right away off the premises. 

In the mean time Remy and his 
cousin had been very busy making 
Don jump backwards and forwards 
over the low parapet. They had a 
little disjointed conversation between 
the jumping. 

" What is your home like ? " Patty 
asked once. 

" I wish it was more like yours," 
said Remy, with some expression ; 
" it would make me very happy to 
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think that, some day, it might become 
more so." 

The girl seemed almost to under- 
stand his meaning, for she blushed 
and laughed, and tossed her gloves 
up in the air, and caught them 
again. " I love my home dearly," 
said she. 

At that moment the garden door 
opened, and Mr. Maynard appeared, 
but instead of coming towards them, 
he no sooner saw the two young folks 
than ho began walking straight away 
in the direction of the outer gate, 
never turnins his head or paying any 
attention to his daughter's call. 

" Papa, papa ! " cried Patty, spring- 
ing up ; but her father walked on, 
never heeding, and yet she was sure 
he must have heard. What could it 
mean 1 She looked at Remy, who 
was quite unconscious, twirling his 
mustache, and stirring up Don with 
the toe of his boot ; from Re'my she 
looked round to the library window, 
which was open wide, and where her 
mother was standing. 

" Do you want me ? " Patty cried, 
running up. 

" Ask your cousin to come and 
speak to me," said Mrs. Maynard, 
very gravely, — " here, in papa's 
room.' 1 

Patty was certain that something 
was wrong. She gave Remy her 
mother's message with a wistful 
glance to see whether he did not sus- 
pect any trouble. The young man 
started up obediently, and Patty 
waited outside in the sun, listening to 
the voices droning away within, watch- 
ing the sparkle of the distant river, 
lazily following the flight of a big 
bumble-bee, — wondering when their 
talk would be over and Remy would 
come out to her again. From where 
she sat Patty could see the reflection 
of the two talkers in the big sloping 
looking-glass over the library table. 
Her mother was standing very digni- 
fied and stately, the young man had 
drawn himself straight up, — so 
straight, so grim and fierce ldoking, 
that Patty, as she looked, was surer 



and more sure that all was not right ; 
and she saw her mother give him a 
letter, and he seemed to push it away. 
And then it was not Ke'my hut Mrs. 
Maynard who came out, looking very 
pale, and who said, " Patty, darling, 
I have been very much pained. Your 
cousin has behaved so strangely and 
unkindly to you and me and to your 
father, that we can never forget or 
forgive it. Your father says so." 

Mrs. Maynard had tried to perform 
her task as gently as she could. She 
told Re'my that English people had 
different views on many subjects from 
the French ; that she had learned his 
intentions from her mother, and 
thought it best to tell him plainly at 
once that she and Mr. Maynard could 
never consent to any such arrange- 
ment ; and under the circumstances — 
that — that — that — 

" You can never consent," repeated 
the young man, stepping forward and 
looking through her and round about 
her, seeing all her doubts, all her 
presentiments, reading the letter, 
overhearing her conversation with 
her husband all in one instant, — so 
it seemed to poor Marthe. "And 
why not, pray ■? " 

" We cannot argue the question," 
his aunt said, with some dignity. 
" You must not attempt to see my 
daughter any more." 

" You mean to say that you are 
turning me, your sister's son, out of 
your house," the indignant Remy said. 
" I own to all that you accuse me of. 
I hoped to marry your daughter. I 
still hope it ; and I shall do so still," 
cried the young man. 

Re'my's real genuine admiration for 
Patty stood him in little stead; he 
was angry and lost his temper in his 
great disappointment and surprise. 
He behaved badly and foolishly. 

" I had not meant to turn you out 
of my house," said his aunt, gravely ; 
"but for the present I think you had 
certainly better go. I cannot expose 
my daughter to any agitation." 

" You have said more than enough," 
said Re'my. " I am going this in- 
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stant." And as he spoke he went 
striding out of the room. 

And so Re'my came back no more 
to sit with Patty under the ash-tree ; 
but her mother, with her grave face, 
stood before her, and began telling her 
this impossible, unbelievable fact; — 
that he was young, that he had been 
to blame. 

" He unkind ! he to blame ! 
mamma ! " the girl said, in a voice of 
reproach. 

" He has been unkind and schem- 
ing, and he was rude to me, darling. 
I am sorry, but it is a fact." And 
Marthe, as she spoke, glanced a little 
•anxiously at Patty, who had changed 
color, and then at De la Louviere him- 
self, who was marching up, fierce still 
and pale, with bristling hair, — his 
nose looking hooked and his lips part- 
ing in a sort of scornful way. He was 
carrying his cloak on his arm. 

" I have come to wish you good by, 
and to thank you for your English 
hospitality, madame," said he, with a 
grand sweeping bow. " My cousin, 
have you not got a word for me ? " 

But Mrs. Maynard's eyes were upon 
her, and Patty, with a sudden shy 
stiffness for which she hated herself 
then and for many and many a day 
and night after, said good by, looking 
down with a sinking heart, and Re'my 
marched away with rage and scorn in 
his. " They are all alike ; not one 
bit better than myself. That little 
girl has neither kindness, nor feeling, 
nor fidelity in her. The money : they 
want to keep it for themselves, — that 
is the meaning of all these fine 
speeches. I should like to get hold of 
her all the same, little stony-hearted 
flirt, just to spite them ; yes, and 
throw her over at the last moment, 
money and all, — impertinent, ill- 
bred folks." And it happened that 
just at this minute Mr. Maynard was 
coming back thoughtfully the way he 
had gone, and the two men stopped 
face to face, one red, the other pale. 
Mrs. Maynard, seeing the meeting, 
came hastily np. 

" You will be glad to hear that I 



am going," said Re'my, defiantly look 
ing at his uncle as he had done at his 
aunt. 

" I am very glad to hear it," said 
Mr. Maynard. " I have no words to 
express the indignation which fills me 
at the thought of your making a spec- 
ulation of my daughter's affections, 
and the sooner you are gone the 
better." 

" Hush, dear," said Mrs. Maynard, 
laying her hand on her husband's 
arm, and looking at Patty, who had 
followed her at a little distance. She 
had had her own say, and was begin- 
ning to think poor Re'my hardly dealt 
with. 

"Let him say what he likes, ma- 
dame, I don't care," De la Louviere 
said. " I am certainly going. You 
have failed, both of you, in kindness 
and hospitality ; as for my cousin — " 
but, looking at Patty, he saw that her 
eyes were full of tears, and he stopped 
short. "I am all that you think," 
Re'my went on. " I am in debt, I 
have lost money at gambling, I am a 
good-for-nothing fellow. You might 
have made something of me, all of you, 
but you are a sordid nation and don't 
understand the feelings of a French 
gentleman." 

With this bravado Remy finally 
stalked off. 

" I think, perhaps, we were a little 
hasty," said the injudicious Marthe, 
while Patty suddenly burst out crying 
and ran away. ' 

Poor little Patty came down to tea 
that evening looking very pale, with 
pouting red lips, prettier than ever, 
her mother thought, as she silently 
gave the child her cupful of tea and 
cut her bread-and-butter, and put 
liberal helpings of jam and fruit before 
her, dainties that were served in the 
old cut-glass dishes that had sparkled 
on Maynard's grandmother's tea-table 
before. The old Queen Anne teapot, 
too, was an heirloom, and the urn and 
the pretty straight spoons, and the 
hideous old china tea-set with the red 
and yellow flowers. There were other 
heirlooms in the family, and even 
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Patty's bright eyes had been her 
great-grandmother's a century ago, as 
anybody might see who looked at the 
picture on the wall. Mr. Maynard 
was silent ; he had been angry with 
his wife for her gentle remonstrance, 
furious with the young man for the 
high hand in which he had carried 
matters, displeased with Patty for cry- 
ing, and with himself for not having 
foreseen the turn things were taking : 
and he now sat sulkily stirring his tea, 
— sulky but relenting, — and not 
indisposed for peace. After all he 
had had his own way, and that is a 
wonderful calming process. Re'my 
was gone ; nothing left of him but a 
silver whistle that Patty had put away 
in her work-table drawer. He was 
gone ; the echo of his last angry words 
were dinning in Maynard's ears, while 
a psalm of relief was sounding in the 
mother's heart. Patty sulked like 
her father, and ate her bread and jam 
without speaking a word. There was 
no great harm done, Mrs. Maynard 
thought, as she kept her daughter 
supplied. She herself had been so dis- 
turbed and overcome by the stormy 
events of the day that she could not 
eat. She made the mistake that many 
elders have made before her: they 
mistake physical for mental disturb- 
ance ; poor well-hacked bodies that 
have been jolted, shaken, patched and 
mended, and strained in half a dozen 
places, are easily affected by the pass- 
ing jars of the monrent: they suffer 
and lose their appetite, and get aches' 
directly which take away much sense 
of the mental inquietude which 
brought the disturbance about. Young 
healthy creatures like Patty can eat a 
good dinner and feel a keen pang and 
hide it, and chatter on scarcely con- 
scious of their own heroism. 

But as the days went by Mrs. May- 
nard suspected that all was not we'll 
with the child ; there seemed to be a 
lirtle effort and strain in the life 
whiehhad seemed so easy and smooth 
before. More than once Mrs. May- 
nard noticed her daughter's eyes fixed 
upon her curiously and wistfully. 



One day the mother asked her why 
she looked at her so. Patty blushed, 
but did not answer. The truth was, 
it was the likeness to her cousin which 
she was studying. These blushes and 
silence made Marthe Maynard a little 
uneasy. 

But more days passed, and the 
mother's anxious heart was relieved. 
Patty had brightened up again, and 
looked like herself, coming and going 
in her Undine-like way, bringing 
home long wreaths of ivy, birds'- 
eggs, sylvan treasures. She was out 
in all weathers. Her locks only 
curled the crisper for the falling rain, 
and her cheeks only brightened when 
the damp rose up from the river. 
The time came for their annual visit 
to Madame de Capuchon. Patty, 
out in her woods and meadows, won- 
dered and wondered what might 
come of it; but Poictiers is a long 
way from Fontainebleau, " fortunate- 
ly," "alas!" thought the mother — 
in her room, packing Patty's treas- 
ures — and the daughter out in the 
open field in the same breath. They 
were so used to one another, these two, 
that some sort of magnetic current 
passed between them at times, and 
certainly Marthe never thought of 
Remy de la Louviere that Patty did 
not think of him too. 



III. 



Old Madame de Capuchon was 
delighted with her granddaughter, 
and the improvement she found in her 
since the year before. She made 
more of her than she had ever done of 
Marthe her daughter. All manner of 
relics were produced out of the old la- 
dy's ancient stores to adorn Miss 
Patty's crisp locks and little round 
white throat and wrists ; small me- 
dallions were hung round her neck- 
brooches and laces pinned on, ribbons 
tied and muslins measured, while 
Simonno tried her hand once again 
at cake-making. Patty, in return, 
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brought argreat rush of youth, and lib- 
erty, and sunshine into the old closed 
house, where she was spoiled, wor- 
shipped, petted, to her heart's content. 
Her mother's tender speechless love 
seemed dimmed and put out by this 
chorus of compliments and admira- 
tion. " Take care of your complex- 
ion ; whatever you do, take care of 
your complexion, " her grandmother 
was always saying. Madame Capu- 
chon actually sent for the first modiste 
in the town, explained what she want- 
ed, and ordered a scarlet " capeline," 

— such as ladies wear by the seaside, 

— a pretty frilled, quilted, laced, and 
braided scarlet hood, close round the 
cheeks and tied up to the chin, to pro- 
tect her granddaughter's youthful 
bloom from the scorching rays of the 
sun. She need not have been so anx- 
ious. Patty's roses were of a damask 
that does not fade in the sun's rays. 

Squire Maynard, who was a sensi- 
ble man, did not approve of all this 
to-do, and thought it was all very 
bad for Miss Patty, " whose little 
head was quite full enough of non- 
sense already," he said. One day 
Patty came home with the celebrated 
pearls round her neck that Madame 
de la Louviere had tried so hard to 
get. Madame Capuchon forgot that 
she had already given them to her 
eldest daughter, but Mrs. Maynard 
herself was the last to have remenv 
bered this, and it was her husband 
whp said to her, with a shrug of the 
shoulders : — 

" It is all very well, but they are 
yours, my dear, and your mother 
has no more light to them than Patty 
has." 

Patty pouted, flashed, tossed her 
little head, flung her arms round her 
mother's neck, all in an instant. 
She was a tender-hearted little per- 
son, heedless, impulsive, both for the 
best and the worst, as her poor moth- 
er knew to her cost. The squire 
thought his wife spoiled her daugh- 
ter, and occasionally tried a course of 
judicious severity, and, as I have al- 
ready said, he had only succeeded in 
7* 



frightening the child more than he 
had any idea of. 

" Take them, dear mamma," said 
Patty, pulling off her necklace. " I 
did n't know anything about them. 
Grandmamma tied them on." 

"Darling," said her mother, "you 
are my jewel. I don't want these 
pearls : and if they are mine, I give 
them to you." 

Two pearl drops were in Mrs. 
Maynard s eyes as she spoke. She 
was thinking of her long lonely days, 
and of the treasures which were now 
hers. Looking at this bright face in 
its scarlet hood, — this gay, youthful 
presence standing before them all un- 
dimmed, in the splendor of its confi- 
dence and brightness, — it seemed to 
Mrs. Maynard as if now, in her old 
age, now that she had even forgotten 
■her longings for tbem, all the good 
things were granted to her, the want 
of which had made her early life so 
sad. It was like a miracle, that at 
fifty all this should come to her. 
Her meek glad eyes sought her hus- 
band's. He was frowning, and ey- 
ing his little girl uneasily. 

" I don't like that red bonnet of 
yours," said he. " It is too conspic- 
uous. You can't walk about Paris 
in that." 

" Paris ! " shrieked Patty. "Am I 
going to Paris, papa 1 " 

" You must take great care of 
your father, Patty," said her mother. 
" I shall stay here with my mother 
until you come back." 

I am not going to describe Patty's 
delights and surprise. Everybody 
has seen through her eyes, at one 
time or another, and knows what it 
is to be sixteen, and transported into 
a dazzling ringing world of sounds, 
and sights, and tastes, and revela- 
tions. The good father took his 
daughter to dine off delicious little 
dishes with sauces, with white bread 
and butter to eat between the courses ; 
he hired little carriages, in . which 
they sped through the blazing streets, 
and were set down at the doors of 
museums and palaces, and the gates 
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of cool gardens where fountains mur- 
mured and music played ; he had 
some friends in Paris, — a good-na- 
tured old couple, who volunteered to 
take charge of his girl ; but for that 
whole, happy, unspeakable week he 
rarely left her. One night he took 
her to the play, — a grand fairy 
piece, — where a fustian peasant 
maiden was turned into a satin prin- 
cess in a flash of music and electric 
light. Patty took her father's arm, 
and came away with the crowd, with 
the vision of those waving halos of 
bliss opening and shining with gold- 
en rain and silver-garbed nymphs, 
and slirieks of music and admiration, 
all singing and turning before her. 
The satin princess was already re- 
transformed, but that was no affair 
of Patty's. Some one in the crowd, 
better used to plays and fairy pieces, 
coming along behind the father and 
• daughter, thought that by far the 
prettiest sight he had seen that night 
was this lovely eager little face be- 
fore him, and that those two dark 
eyes — now flashing, now silent — 
were the most beautiful illuminations 
he had witnessed for many a day. 
The bright eyes never discovered 
who it was behind her. Need I say 
that it was Remy? who, after look- 
ing for them for a couple of days in 
all the most likely places, took a 
ticket for Pontainebleau on the third 
evening after he had seen them. 
What fascination was it that attract- 
ed him ? He was hurt and angry 
with her, he loved and he longed to see 
her. And then a'^ain vague thoughts 
of revenire crossed his mind ; he 
would see her and win her affections, 
and then turn away and leave, her, 
and pay back the affi'ont which had 
been put upon him. M. Re"my, curl- 
ing his mustaches in the railway-car- 
riage, and meditating this admirable 
scheme, was no very pleasant object 
to contemplate. 

" That gentleman in the corner 
looks ready to eat us all up," whis- 
pered a little bride to her husband. 

Meanwhile Patty had been going 



on her way very placidly all these 
three days, running hither and thith- 
er, driving in the forest, dining with 
her grandmother, coming home at 
night under the stars. The little red 
hood was well known in the place. 
Sometimes escorted by Betty, an 
English maid who had come over 
with the family ; oftener Mr. May- 
nard himself walked with his daugh- 
ter. Fontainebleau was not Littleton, 
and he did not like her going about 
alone, although Patty used to pout 
and rebel at these precautions. Mrs. 
Maynard herself rarely walked ; she 
used to drive over to her mother's of 
an afternoon, and her husband and 
daughter would follow her later; and 
Simonne, radiant, would then super- 
intend the preparation of fricandeaus 
and galettes, such as she loved to set 
before them, and cream-tarts and 
chicken and vol au vent. There was 
no end to her resources. And yet to 
hear Madame Capuchon, one would 
think that she led the life of an in- 
valid ascetic starving on a desert 
island. " These railways carry away 
everything," the old lady would say; 
" they leave one nothing. "When I 
say that I have dined, it is for the 
sake of saying so. You know I am 
not particular, but they leave us 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to eat." 
On this especial occasion the old 
lady was in a state of pathetic indig- 
nation over M. Bougu, her butter- 
man, who had been taken up for 
false practices. Simonne joined in, 
— "I went in for the tray," she said. 
" O, I saw at once, by the expression 
of madame's face, that there was 
something wrong. It was lard that 
he had mixed with his butter. As it 
is, I do not know where to go to find 
her anything fit to eat. They keep 
cows at the hotel," she added, turn- 
ing to Marthe as she set down a 
great dish full of cream-cakes upon 
the table. " Perhaps they would sup- 
ply us, if you asked them." 

Mrs. Maynard undertook the nego- 
tiation ; and next day she called Patty 
to her into the little drawing-room, 
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and gave the child a piece of honey- 
comb and a little pat in a vine-leaf, to 
take to Madame Capuchon, as a sam- 
ple. " Give her my love, and tell her 
she can have as much more as she 
likes ; and call Betty to go with you," 
said Mrs. -Maynard. " Betty, Betty, 
Betty, Betty, come directly," cried 
Patty, outside the door, dancing off 
delighted with her commission. Betty 
came directly; but there are two 
roads to Madame Capuchon's, one by 
the street and one by the park. Patty 
certainly waited for three minutes at 
the park gate, but Betty was trudging 
down the town, and gaping into all 
the shops as she went along, while 
her young mistress, who had soon 
lost patience, was hurrying along the 
avenues, delighted to be free, — hur- 
rying and then stopping, as the fancy ■■ 
took her. The sun shone, the golden 
water quivered, the swans came sail- 
ing by. It was all Patty could do 
not to sing right out and dance to her 
own singing. By degrees her spirits 
quieted down a little. . 

Patty was standing leaning over 
the stone parapet at the end of the 
terrace, and looking deep down into 
the water which laps against it. A 
shoal of carp was passing through the 
clear cool depths. Solemn patriarchs, 
bald, dim with age, bleared and faded 
and overgrown with strange mosses 
and lichens, terrible with their chill 
life of centuries, solemnly slidins, fol- 
lowed by their court through the clear 
cool waters where they had floated 
for ages past. Unconscious, living, 
indifferent while the generations were 
succeeding one another, and angry 
multitudes surging and yelling while 
kingdoms changed hands; while the 
gay court ladies, scattering crumbs 
with their dainty fingers, were hooted 
by the hags and furies of the Revolu- 
tion, shrieking for blood, and for 
bread for their children : — the carps 
may have dived for safety into the 
cool depths of the basins while these 
awful ghosts of want and madness 
clamored round the doors of the pal- 



ace, — ghosts that have not passed 
away forever, alas ! with tho powders 
and patches, and the stately, well-bred 
follies of the court of Dives. After 
these times a new order of things 
was established, and the carps may 
have seen a new race of spirits in the 
quaint garb and odd affectation of a 
bygone age, of senates and consuls 
and a dead Roman people ; and then 
an Emperor, broken-hearted, signed 
away an empire, and a Waterloo was 
fought ; and to-day began to dawn, 
and the sun shone for a while upon 
the kingly dignity of Orleans ; and 
then upon a second empire, with flags 
and many eagles and bees to decorate 
the whole, and trumpets blowing, and 
looms at work, and a temple raised to 
the new goddess of industry. 

What did it all matter to the old gray 
carp ? They had been fed by king's 
ancf by emperors ; and now they were 
snatching as eagerly at the crumbs 
which Patty Maynard was dropping 
one by one into the water, and which 
floated pleasantly into their great 
open maws. The little bits of bread 
tasted much alike from wherever they 
came. If Patty had been used to 
put such vague speculations into 
words, she might have wondered 
sometimes whether we human carps, 
snatching at the crumbs, which fall 
upon tho waters of life, are not also 
greedy and unconscious of the won- 
ders and changes that may be going 
on close at hand in another element 
to which we do not belong, but at 
which we guess now and then. 

A crumb fell to little Patty herself, 
just then gazing down deep into the 
water. The sun began to shine hot 
and yet more hot, and the child put 
up her big white umbrella, for her 
hood did not shade her eyes. A great 
magnificent stream of light illumined 
the grand old place, and the waving 
tree-tops, and the still currentless 
lake. The fish floated on basking, 
the birds in the trees seemed suddenly 
silenced by the intense beautiful ra- 
diance, the old palace courts gleamed 
bravclv, the shadows shrank and 
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blackened, hot, sweet, and silent the 
light streamed upon the great green 
arches and courts and colonnades of 
the palace of garden without, upon 
the arches and courts and colonnades 
of the palace of marble within, with 
its quaint eaves and muliions, its 
lilies of France and D's and H's still 
in twined, though D and H had been 
parted for three centuries and more. 
It was so sweet and so serene that 
Patty began to think of her cousin. 
She could not hare told you why fine 
days put her in mind of him, and of 
that happy hour in the boat. She 
pulled the little silver whistle out of 
her pocket, an,d to-day she could not 
help it, instead of pushing the thought 
of Kemy away, as she had done val- 
iantly of late, the silly child turned 
the whistle in her hands round and 
round again. It gleamed in the sun 
like a whistle of fire ; and then slow- 
ly she put it to her lips. Should she 
frighten the carp ? Patty wondered ; 
and as she blew a very sweet long 
note upon the shrill gleaming toy, it 
echoed oddly in the stillness, and 
across the water. The carp did not 
seem to hear it ; but Patty stopped 
short, frightened, ashamed, with burn- 
ing blushes, for, looking up at the 
sound of a footstep striking across the 
stone terrace, she saw her cousin coin- 
ing towards her. 

To people who are in love each 
meeting is a new miracle. This was 
an odd chance certainly, a quaint 
freak of fortune. The child thought 
it was some incantation that she had 
unconsciously performed ; she sprang 
back, her dark eyes flashed, the silver 
whistle fell to the ground and went 
rolling and rolling and bobbing 
across the stones to the young man's 
feet. 

He picked it np and came forward 
with an amused and lover-like smile, 
holding it out in his hand. " I have 
only just heard you were here," he 
said ; "I came to see my grand- 
mother last night, from Paris. My 
dear cousin, what a delightful chance ! 
Are not you a little bit glad to see 



me ? " said the young man, roman- 
tically. It was a shame to play off 
his airs and graces upon such a sim- 
ple downright soul as Marthe May- 
nard. Some one should have boxed 
his ears as he stood there, smiling, 
handsome, irresistible, trying to make 
a sentimental scene out of a chance 
meeting. Poor little Patty, with all 
her courage and simpleness, was no 
match for him at first ; she looked up 
at his face wistfully and then turned 
away, for one burning blush succeed- 
ed to another, and then she took 
courage again. " Of course I am 
glad to see you, Cousin Remy," said 
she, brightly, and she held out her lit- 
tle brown hand and put it frankly into 
his, " It is the greatest pleasure and 
delight to me, above all now, when I 
had given up all hopes forever ; but 
it 's no use," said Patty, with a sigh, 
" for I know I must n't talk to you, 
they would n't like it. I must never 
whistle again upon the little whistle, 
for fear you should appear," she said, 
with a sigh. 

This was no cold-hearted maiden. 
Re'my forgot his vague schemes of 
revenge and desertion, the moment 
he heard the sound of her dear little 
voice. " They would n't like it," 
said Remy, reddening, " and I have 
been longing and wearying to see you 
again, Patty. What do you suppose 
I have come here for ? — Patty, Pat- 
ty, confess that you were thinking of 
me when you whistled," and as he 
said this, the wolfs whole heart melt- 
ed. " Do you know how often I have 
thought of you since I was cruelly 
driven away from your house ? " 

Two great, ashamed, vexed, sor- 
rowful tears started into Marthe's 
eyes as she turned away her head 
and pulled away her hand. 

" O Remy, indeed, indeed there 
must have been some reason, some 
mistake : dear papa, if you knew how 
he loves me and mamma, and, O, how 
miserable it made me." 

" I dare say there was some mistake, 
since you say so," said the wily wolf. 
" Patty, only say you love me a little, 
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find I will forgive everything and any- 
thing." 

" I must n't let any one talk about 
forgiving them," said the girl. " I 
would love you a great deal, if I might," 
she added, with another sigh. " I do 
love you, only I try not to, and I 
think — I am sure I shall get over it 
in time, if I can only he brave." 

This was such an astounding con- 
fession that De la Louviere hardly 
knew how to take it ; touched and 
amused and amazed, he stood there, 
looking at the honest little sweet face. 
Patty's confession was a very honest 
one. The girl knew that it was not 
to be ; she was loyal to her father, 
and, above all, to that tender wistful 
mother. Eilial devotion seemed, like 
the bright eyes and silver teapot, to 
bo an inheritance in her family. She 
did not deceive herself; she knew that 
she loved her cousin with something 
more than cousinly affection, but she 
also believed that it was a fancy which 
could be conquered. And she set her 
teeth and looked quite fierce at Re'my ; 
and then she melted again, and said 
in her childish way : " You never 
told me you would come if I blew 
upon the whistle." 

Do her harm — wound her — pun- 
ish her parents by stabbing her tender 
little heart ! Re'my said to himself 
that he had rather cut off his mus- 
taches. 

There was something loyal, honest, 
and tender in the little thing, that 
touched him inexpressibly. He sud- 
denly began to tell himself that he 
agreed with his uncle that to try to 
marry Patty for money's sake had been 
a shame and a sin. He had been a fool 
and a madman, and blind and deaf. 
Re'my de la Louviere was only half a 
wolf after all, — a sheep in wolfs 
clothing. He had worn the skin so 
long that he had begun to think it was 
his very own, and he was perfectly 
amazed" and surprised to find such a 
soft, tender place beneath it. 

It was with quite a different look 
and tone from the romantic, impas- 
sioned, corsair manner in which he 



had begun, that he said very gently : 
" Dear Patty, don't try too hard not 
to like me. I cannot help hoping 
that all will be well. You will hope 
too, will you not ? " 

" Yes, indeed, I will," said Patty ; 
" and now, Ee'my, you must go : I 
have talked to you long enough. See, 
this is the back gate and the way to 
the Rue de la Lampe." For they had 
been walking on all this time and 
following the course of the avenue. 
One or two people passing by looked 
kindly at the handsome young couple 
strolling in the sunshine ; a man in a 
blouse, wheeling a hand-truck, looked 
over his shoulder a second time as he 
turned down the turning to the Rue 
de la Lampe. Patty did not see him, 
she was absorbed in one great resolu- 
tion. She must go now, and say good 
by to her cousin. 

" Come a little way farther with 
me," said Re'my, "just a little way 
under the trees. Patty, I have a con- 
fession to make to you. You will 
hate me, perhaps, and yet I cannot 
help telling you." 

" 0, indeed I must not come now," 
Patty said. " Good by, good by." 

" You won't listen to me, then 1 " 
said the young man ; so sadly that 
she had not the courage to leave him, 
and she turned at last, and walked a 
few steps. , 

" Will you let me carry your bas- 
ket f " said her cousin. " Who are 
you taking this to ? " 

" It is for my grandmother," said 
the girl, resisting. " RCmy, have 
you really anything to say 1 " 

They had come to the end of the 
park, where its gates lead into the 
forest ; one road led to the Rue de 
la Lampe, the other into the great 
waving world of trees. It was a love- 
ly summer's afternoon. There was 
a host in the air, delighting and bask- 
ing in the golden comfort; butter- 
flies, midges, flights of birds from the 
forest were passing. It was pleasant 
to exist in such a place and hour, to 
walk by Ee'my on the soft springing 
turf, and to listen to the sound of his 
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voice under the shade of the overarch- 
ing boughs. 

" Patty, do you know I did want 
to marry you for your money ? " 
Remy snid at last. " I love you 
truly ; but I have not loved you al- 
ways as I ought to have done, — as I 
do now. You scorn me, you cannot 
forgive me'" he added, as the girl 
stopped short. " You will never trust 
me again." 

" Re'my, how could you .... 
O yes, indeed, indeed I do forgive 
you. I do trust you," she added 
quickly, saying anything to comfort 
and cheer him when he looked so un- 
happy. Every moment took them 
farther and farther on. The little 
person with the pretty red hood nnd 
bright eyes and the little basket had 
almost forgotten her commission, her 
conscience, her grandmother, and all 
the other duties of life. Remy, too, 
had forgotten everything but the 
bright sweet little face, the red hood, 
and the little hand holding the basket, 
when they came to a dark, enclosed 
halting-place at the end of the ave- 
nue, from whence a few rocky steps 
led out upon a sudden hillside, which 
looked out into the open world. It 
was a lovely surprising sight, a burst 
of open country, a great purple am- 
phitheatre of rocks shining and hills 
spreading to meet the skies, clefts and 
sudden gleams, and a wide distant 
horizon of waving forest fringing 
the valley. Clouds were drifting and 
tints changing, the heather springing 
between the rocks at their feet, and 
the thousands of tree-tops swaying 
like a ripple on a sea. 

Something in the great wide fresh- 
ness of the place brought Patty to. 
herself again. 

" How lovely it is ! " she said. " 0, 
Remy, why did you let me come 1 
O, I oughtn't to have come." 

Re'my tried to comfort her. " We 
have not been very long," he said. 
" We will take the short cut through 
the trees, and you shall tell your 
mother all about it. There's no 
more reason why we should n't walk 



together now than when we were at 
Littleton." 

As he was speaking he was leading 
the way through the brushwood, and 
they got into a cross avenue leading 
back to the carriage-road. 

" I shall come to Madame Capu- 
chon's, too, since you are going," 
said Remy, making a grand resolu- 
tion. " I think perhaps she will help 
us. She is bound to, since she did 
all the mischief " ; and then he went 
on a few steps, holding back the trees 
that grew in Patty's way. A little 
field-mouse peeped at them and ran 
away, a lightning sheet of light 
flashed through the green and chang- 
ing leaves, little blue flowers were 
twinkling on the mosses under the 
trees, dried blossoms were falling, and 
cones and dead leaves and aromatic 
twigs and shoots. 

" Is this the way ? " said Patty, 
suddenly stopping short, and looking 
about her. " Re'my, look at those 
arrows cut in the trees j they are 
not pointing to the road we have come. 
O Re'my, do not lose the way," cried 
Patty, in a sudden fright. 

" Don't be afraid," Re'my answered, 
laughing, and hurrying on before her ; 
and then he stopped short, and began 
to pull at his mustache, looking first 
in one direction, and then in another. 
" Do you think they would be anx- 
ious if you were a little late 1 " he 
said. 

" Anxious," cried Patty. "Mam- 
ma would die ; she could not hear it. 
Re'my, Re'my, what shall I do ? " 
She flushed up," and almost began to 
cry. " O, find the way, please. Do 
you see any more arrows ? Here is 
one ; come, come." 

Patty turned, and began to retrace 
her steps, hurrying along in a fever 
of terror and remorse. The wood- 
pigeons cooed overhead, the long lines 
of distant trees were mingling and 
twisting in a sort of dance, as she flew 
along. 

" Wait for me, Patty," cried Remy. 
" Here is some one to ask." And as 
he spoke he pointed to an old woman 
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coming along one of the narrow cross 
pathways, carrying a tray of sweet- 
meats and a great jar of lemonade. 

" Fontainebleau, my little gentle- 
man?" said the old woman. ''You 
are turning your back upon it. The 
arrows point away from Fontaine- 
bleau, and not towards the town. 
Do you know the big cross near the 
gate 1 Well, it is just at the end of 
that long avenue. Wait, wait, my 
little gentleman. Won't you buy a 
sweet sugarstick for the pretty little 
lady in the red hood? Believe me, 
she is fond of sugarsticks. It is not 
the first time that she has bought 
some of mine." 

But Remy knew that Patty was in 
no mood for barley-sugar, and he went 
off to cheer up his cousin with the 
good news. The old woman hobbled 
off, grumbling. 

It was getting later by this time. 
The shadows were changing, and a 
western light was beginning to glow 
upon the many stems and quivering 
branches of the great waving forest. 
Everything glowed in unwearied 
change and beauty, but they had ad- 
mired enough. A bird was singing 
high above over their heads, they 
walked on quickly in silence for half 
an hour, a long, interminable half- 
hour, and at the end of the avenue — 
ns the old woman had told them — 
they found a wide stony ascending 
road, with the dark murmuring fringe 
of the woods on either side, and a 
great cross at the summit of the as- 
cent. Here Patty sank down for a 
minute, almost falling upon the step, 
and feeling safe. This gate was close 
to the Bue de la Lampe. 

" Now go," she said to her cousin. 
" Go on first, and I will follow, dear 
Be'my. I don't want to he seen with 
you any more. People know me and 
my red hood." 

De la Louviere could only hope that 
Patty had not already been recog- 
nized. 

All the same he utterly refused to 
leave her until they reached the gates of 
the forest ; then he took the short 



way to the Rue de la Lampe, and 
Patty followed slowly. She liad had 
a shock, she wanted to be calm before 
she saw her grandmother. Her.heart 
was beating still, she was tired and 
sorry. Patty's conscience was not 
easy, — she felt she had done wrong, 
and yet — and yet — with the world 
of love in her heart is seemed as if 
nothing could be wrong and nobody 
angry or anxious. 

Mrs. Maynard herself had felt 
something of the sort that afternoon 
after the little girl had left her. The 
mother watched her across the court- 
yard, and then sat down as usual to 
her work. Her eyes filled up with 
grateful tears as she bent over her 
sewing ; they often did when Henry 
spoke a kind word or Patty looked 
specially happy. Yes, it was a miracle 
that at fifty all this should come to 
her, thought Marthe Maynard, — bril- 
liant beauty and courage and happi- 
ness, and the delight of youth and of 
early hopes unrepressed. It was like 
a miracle that all this had come to 
her in a dearer and happier form than 
if it had been given to herself. Marthe 
wondered whether all her share had 
been reserved for her darling in some 
mysterious fashion, and so she went 
on stitching her thoughts to her can- 
vas as people do ; peaceful, tranquil, 
happy thoughts they were, as she sat 
waiting for her husband's return. An 
hour or two went by, people came and 
went in the court-yard below, the little 
diligence rattled off to the railway ; 
at last, thinking she heard Henry's 
voice, Marthe leaned out of the window 
and saw him speaking to an old wo- 
man with a basket of sweetmeats, and 
then she heard the sitting-room door 
open, and she looked round to see who 
it was coming in. It was Simonne, 
who came bustling in with a troubled 
look, like ripples in a placid smooth 
pool. The good old creature had put 
on a shawl and gloves, and a clean cap 
with huge frills, and stood silent, um- 
brella in hand, and staring at the' 
calm-looking lady'at her work-table. 
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" What is it f " said Marthe, loot- 
ing up. " Simonne, is my mother 
unwell ? " 

"Madame is quite well ; do not he 
uneasy," said Simonne, with a quick, 
uncertain glance in Mrs. Maynard's 
face. 

" Have you brought me back Pat- 
ty ? " said Mrs. Maynard. " Has Betty 
come with you % " 

" Betty ? I don't know where 
Bhe is," said Simonne. " She is a 
craze-pated girl, and you should not 
allow her to take charge of Patty." 

Mrs. Maynard smiled. She knew 
Simonne's ways of old. All cooks, 
housekeepers, ladies' maids, &c, un- 
der fifty, were c.razy-pated girls with 
Simonne, whose sympathies certainly 
did not rest among her own class. 
Mrs. Maynard's smile, however, 
changed away when she looked at 
Simonne a second time. 

" I am sure something is the mat- 
ter," Marthe cried, starting up. 
" Where 's Patty 1 " The poor mother 
suddenly conjecturing evil had turned 
quite pale, and all the soft content- 
ment and calm were gone in one in- 
stant. She seized Simonne's arm 
with an imploring nervous clutch, as 
if praying that it might be nothing 
dreadful. 

" Don't be uneasy, madame," said 
Simonne. " Girls are girls, and that 
Betty is too scatterbrained to be 
trusted another time : she missed 
Patty and came alone to our house. 
O, I sent her off quickly enough to 
meet mademoiselle. But you see, 
madame," Simonne was hurrying on 
nervonsly over her words, " our Patty 
is so young, she thinks of no harm, 
she runs here and there just as fancy 
takes her ; hut a young girl must not 
be talked of, and — and it does not 
do for her to be seen alone in company 
with anybody but her mother or father. 
There's no harm done, but — " 

" What are you talking of — why 
do you frighten me for nothing, Si- 
monne ? " said Mrs. Maynard, re- 
covering crossly with a faint gasp of 
relief, and thinking all was well. She 



had expected a broken limb at the least 
in her sudden alarm. 

" There, Marthe," said Simonne, 
taking her hand, " you must not be 
angry with me. It was the concierge 
de chez nous, who made a remark 
which displeased me, and I thought I 
had best come straight to you." 

" My Patty, my Patty ! What 
have you been doing, Simonne? How 
dare you talk of my child to common 
people ! " said the anxious mother. 

" I was anxious, madame," said 
poor Simonne, humbly. " I looked 
for her up the street and along the 
great avenue, and our concierge met 
me and said : 'Don't trouble yourself. 
I met your young lady going towards 
the forest in company with a young 
man.' She is a naughty child, and I 
was vexed, madame, that is all," said 
Simonne. 

But Mrs. Maynard hardly heard 
her to the end, — she put up her two 
hands with a little cry of anxious 
horror. " And is she not back ? 
What have you been doing ? why 
did you not come before ■? My Pat- 
ty, my Patty ! what absurd mistake 
is this ? O, where is my husband ? 
Papa, papa ! " cried poor Mrs. May- 
nard, distracted, running out upon 
the landing. Mr. Maynard was com- 
ing up stairs at that instant, followed 
by the blowsy and breathless Betty. 

Mr. Maynard had evidently heard 
the whole story : he looked black and 
white, as people do who are terribly 
disturbed and annoyed. Had they 
been at home in England, Patty's 
disappearance would have seemed 
nothing to them ; there were half a 
dozen young cousins and neighbors 
to whose care she might have been 
trusted, but here, where they knew 
no one, it was inexplicable, and no 
wonder they were disquieted and 
shocked. Mr. Maynard tried to re- 
assure his wife, and vented his anxi- 
ety in wrath upon the luckless Betty. 

Marthe sickened as she listened to 
Betty's sobs and excuses. " I can't 
help it," said the stupid girl, with a 
scared face. "Miss Patty did n't 
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wait for me. The old woman says 
she saw a red hood in the forest, 
going along with a young man, — 
master heard her. . . ." 

" The concierge says he thinks it 
is missis's nephew ! " 

" Ah ! " screamed poor Mrs. May- 
nard ; " I see it all." 

" Hold your tongue,, you fool. 
How dare you all come to me with 
such lies ! " shouted Maynard to 
the maid. He was now thoroughly 
frightened. After all, it might be a 
plot j who could tell what villany 
that young man might be capable of, 
— carrying her off, marrying her ; all 
for the sake of her money, And, full 
of this new alarm, he rushed down 
into the court again. The old wo- 
man was gone, but a carnage was 
standing there waiting to be engaged. 

" We may as well go and fetch 
Patty at your ' mother's," Maynard 
called out to his wife, with some ap- 
pearance of calmness. "I dare say 
she is there by this time." Mrs. 
Maynard ran down stairs and got in, 
Simonne bundled in too, and sat 
with her back to the horses. But 
that ten minutes' drive was so horri- 
ble that not one of them ever spoke 
of it again. 

They need not have been so miser- 
able, poor people, if they had only 
known Patty had safely reached her 
grandmother's door by that time. 
When the concierge, who was sitting 
on his barrow at the door, let her in 
and looked at her with an odd ex- 
pression in his face, " Simonne was 
in a great anxiety about you, mad- 
emoiselle," said he ; " she is not yet 
come in. Your grandmamma is up 
stairs as usual. Have you had a 
pleasant walk t " 

' Patty made no answer ; she ran up 
stairs quickly. " I must not stay 
long," she said to herself. " I won- 
der if Kemy is there." The front 
door was open, and she went in, and 
then along the passage, and with a 
beating heart she stopped and knocked 
at her grandmother's door. " Come 



in, child," the old lady called out 
from the inside ; and as Patty ner- 
vously fumbled at the handle, the 
voice inside added, "Lift up the 
latch, and the hasp will fall. Come 
in," and Patty went in as she was 
told. 

It was getting to be a little dark 
in-doors by this time, and the room 
seemed to Patty full of an odd dazzle 
of light, — perhaps because the glass 
door of the dressing-closet, in which 
many of Madame Capuchon's stores 
were kept, was open. 

" Come here, child," said her grand- 
mother, hoarsely, " and let me look 
at you." 

" How hoarsely you speak ! " said 
Patty ; "I 'm afraid your cold is 
very bad, grandmamma." 

The old lady grunted and shook 
her head. " Mj r health is miserable 
at all times," she said. " What is 
that you have got in your basket 1 
butter, is it not, by the smell ? " 

" What a good nose you have, 
grandmamma ! " said Patty, laughing 
faintly, and opening her basket. " I 
have brought you a little put of but- 
ter and some honeycomb, with mam- 
ma's love," said Patty. " They will 
supply you from the hotel, if yon 
like, at the same price you pay now." 

" Thank you, child," said Madame 
Capuchon. " Come a little closer, 
and let me look at you. Why, what 
is the matter ? You are all sorts of 
colors, — blue, green, red. What 
have you been doing, miss? See if 
you can find my spectacles on that 
table." 

" What do you want them for, 
grandmamma 1 " Patty asked, fum- 
bling about among all the various 
little odds and ends. 

" The better to see you, my dear, 
and anybody else who may call upon 
me," said the grandmamma, in her 
odd broken English. Patty was ner- 
vous still and confused, longing to 
ask whether Eemy had made his ap- 
pearance, and not darinsr to speak 
his name first. " Come down here," 
said her grandmother, deliberately 
K 
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putting on her spectacles. "What 
is this I hear from your cousin, mad- 
emoiselle ? Do you know that no 
well-bred young woman gives her 
heart without permission ; and so I 
told him, and sent him about his 
business," said the old lady, looking 
fixedly through her glasses. " Ah, 
little girls like you are fortunate to 
have grannies to sever them from 
importunate admirers, and to keep 
such histories from their parents' 
ear." 

" What do you mean, grandmam- 
ma? I don't want to hide anything," 
cried Patty, clasping her hands pite- 
ously, and bursting into tears. " Only 
I do care for him dearly, dearly, dear- 
ly, grandmamma," and turning pas- 
sionately, in her confusion she knocked 
over a little odd-shaped box that was 
upon the table, and it opened, and 
something fell out. 

" Be careful, child ! What have 
you done ? " said the old lady, sharp- 
ly. " Here, give the things to me." 

" It 's — it 's something made of ivo- 
ry, grandmamma," said stupid Patty, 
looking up bewildered. " What is 
it for 1 " 

" Take care ; take care. Those 
are my teeth, child. I cannot eat 
comfortably without them," said the 
old lady, pettishly. "Here, give 
them to me," and as Patty put out 
her hand the old woman seized it in 
her own withered old fingers, and, 
holding the child by a firm grip, said 
again, " And so you love him 1 " 

" What is the use, — who cares ? " 
answered poor Patty, desperately, 
" when you all want to send him 
away from me." 

" We know better," Madame' Cap- 
nchon was beginning, or going to 
begin, when there was a sudden crack 
at the door of the glass cupboard. 
It seemed to Patty as if her grand- 
mother, changing her mind, cried out 
passionately, " No, they shall not 
send me away." In a moment a 
figure coming. Patty knew not from 
whence, had sprung upon her, and 
caught the Httle thing in two strong 



arms, and held her close to a heart 
that was beating wildly. " You are 
my wife, — you shall not escape me," 
cried Remy, who had been silent all 
this while, but who could keep silence 
no longer, while Patty, blushing deep- 
er and more deeply, then pale, then 
trembling, angry, and frowning all at 
once, tried in vain to escape. 

Madame 'de Capuchon, against all 
historical facts, began to scream and 
ring her bell, and at that instant, as 
it happened, came voices in the pas- 
sage, a confusion outside, the door of 
the room burst open, and Mrs. May- 
nard, rushing in, burst into a flood of 
tears, tore Patty away from Remy, 
and clasped her to her heart. 

" I tell you she is here, monsieur/' 
Simonne was saying to Maynard him- 
self, who was following his wife. As 
soon as he saw her there, with Patty 
in her arms, "Now, Marthe," he said, 
" you will at last believe what a goose 
you are at times " ; and he began to 
laugh in a superior sort of fashion, 
and then he choked oddly and sat 
down with his face hidden in his 
hands. He had not even seen Remy 
as yet, who thought it best to leave 
them all to themselves for a while, and 
went away through the glass cup- 
board to the dining-room again. 

" But what is it all about * " 
asked Madame Capuchon from her 
bed. 

" My child, I thought your consin 
had robbed us of you," her mother 
sobbed. 

It was all over now, and Patty, also 
in penitent tears, was confessing what 
had detained her. They could not 
be angry at such a time, they could 
only clasp her in their loving arms. 
All the little miniatures were looking 
on from their hooks on the wall, the 
old grandmother was shaking her 
frills in excitement, and nodding and 
blinking encouragement from her al- 
cove. 

"Look here, Henry," said she to 
her son-in-law ; " I "have seen the 
young man, and I think he is a very 
fine young fellow. In fact, he is now 
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waiting in the dining-room, for I 
sent him away when I heard la petite 
coming. I wanted to talk to her 
alone. Fe'licie has written to me on 
the subject of their union ; he wishes 
it, I wish it, Patty wishes it; 0, I 
can read little girls' faces : he has 
been called to the bar ; my property 
will remain undivided; why do you 
oppose their marriage'? I cannot 
conceive what objection you can ever 
have had to it." 

" What objection ! " said the squire, 
astounded. " Why, you yourself 
warned me. Felicie writes as usual 
with an eye to her own interest, — a 
grasping, covetous — " 

"Hush, hush, dear; since Remy 
has brought Patty safe back we have 
no reason to be angry," interceded 
Mrs. Maynard, gently pushing her 
husband towards the door. 

The remembrance of her own youth 
had come back to her here in the 
place where she had suffered so long. 
Ah ! she had acted a hard mother's 
part when she ever forgot it ; and was 
not Patty her own child ? and could 
she condemn her to a like trial. 1 ! The 
old lady's hands and frills were 
trembling more and more by this 
time ; she was not used to being 
thwarted ; the squire also was accus- 
tomed to have his own way. 

" My Fe'licie, my poor child, I can- 
not suffer her to be spoken of in this 
way," cried Madame Capuchon, who 
at another time would have been the 
first to complain. 

" Patty is only sixteen," hazarded 
Mrs. Maynard. 

"I was sixteen when I married," 
said Madame Capuchon. 

" Patty shall wait till she is sixty- 
six before I give her to a penniless 
adventurer," cried the squire, in great 
wrath. 

" Very well," said the old lady, 
spitefully. " Now I will tell you 
what I have told him. As I tell you, 
he came to see me just now, and is at 
this moment, I believe, devouring the 
-remains of the pie Simonne prepared 
for your luncheon. I have told him 



that he shall be my heir whether you 
give him Patty or not. I am not 
joking, Henry, I mean it. I like the 
young man exceedingly. He is an 
extremely well-bred young fellow, 
and will do us all credit, and a girl 
does not want money like a man." 

Maynard shrugged his shoulders 
and looked at his wife. 

" But, child, do you really care for 
him 1 " Patty's mother said reproach- 
fully. " What can you know of 
him 1 " and she took both the little 
hands in hers. 

Little Patty hung her head for a 
minute. " mamma, he has told 
me everything; he told me he did 
think of the money at first, but only 
before he knew me. Dear papa, if 
you talked to him you would believe 
him, indeed you would, — indeed, in- 
deed you would." Patty's imploring 
wistful glance touched the squire, 
and, as she said, Maynard could not 
help believing in RCmy when he 
came to talk things over quietly with 
him, and without losing his tem- 
per. 

He found him in the dining-room, 
with a bottle of wine and the empty 
pie-dish before him ; the young man 
had finished off everything but the 
bones and the cork and the bottle. 
" I had no breakfast, sir," said Remy, 
starting up, half laughing, half 
ashamed. "My grandmother told 
me to look in the cupboard, but, hear- 
ing your daughter s voice, I could 
not help going back just now." 

" Such a good appetite should im- 
ply a good conscience," Maynard 
thought ; and at last he relented, and 
eventually grew to be very fond of his 
son-in-law. 

Patty and Remy were married on 
her seventeenth birthday. I first saw 
them in the court-yard of the hotel, 
but afterwards at Sunnymede, where 
they spent last summer. 

Madame Cupucbon is not yet sat- 
isfied with the butter. It is a very 
difficult thing to get anywhere good. 
Simonne is as devoted as ever, and 
tries hard to satisfy her mistress. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON MONSTERS, ETC. 

MOST of us have read at one 
time or another in our lives the 
article entitled Gigantes, which is to 
be found in a certain well-known dic- 
tionary. It tells of that terrible war- 
fare in which gods and giants, fight- 
ing in fury, hurled burning woods 
and rocks through the air, piled moun- 
tains upon mountains, brought seas 
from their boundaries, thundering, to 
overwhelm their adversaries ; — it 
tells how the gods fled in their terror 
into Egypt, and hid themselves in the 
shapes of animals, until Hercules, the 
giant-killer of those strange times, 
sprang up to rescue and deliver the 
world from the dire storm and confu- 
sion into which it had fallen. Her- 
cules laid about him with his club. 
Others since then, our Jack among 
the rest, have fought with gallant 
courage and devotion, and given their 
might and their strength and their 
lives to the battle. That battle which 
has no end, alas ! and which rages 
from sunrise to sundown, — although 
hero after hero comes forward, full of 
hope, of courage, of divine fire and 
indignation.. 

Who shall gainsay us, if nowadays 
some of us may perhaps be tempted 
to think that the tides of victory flow, 
not with the heroes, but with the 
giants ; that the gods of our own land 
are hiding in strange disguises ; that 
the heroes battling against such un- 
equal odds are weary and sad at heart ; 
while the giants, unconquered still, 
go roaming about the country, op- 



pressing the poor, devouring the chil- 
dren, laying homes bare and deso- 
late 1 

Here is The Times of to-day, * full 
of a strange medley and record of the 
things which are in the world to- 
gether, — Jacks and giants, and cham- 
pion-belts and testimonials ; kings 
and queens, knights and castles and 
ladies, screams of honor, and shouts 
of laughter, and of encouragement or 
anger. Feelings and prejudices and 
events, — all vibrating, urging, re- 
tarding, influencing one another. 

And we read that some emperors 
are feasting in company at their 
splendid revels, while another is torn 
from his throne and carried away by 
a furious and -angry foe, by a giant 
of the race which has filled the world 
with such terror in its time. Of late 
a young giant of that very tribe has 
marched through our own streets ; a 
giant at play, it is true, and feeding 
his morbid appetite with purses, chains 
and watches, and iron park-railings ; 
but who shall say that he may not 
perhaps grow impatient as time goes 
on, and cry for other food. 

And meanwhile people are lying 
dying in hospitals, victims of one or 
more of the cruel monsters, whose ill 
deeds we all have witnessed. In St. 
Bartholomew's wards, for instance, 
are recorded twenty-three cases of 
victims dying from what doctors call 
delirium tremens. Which Jack is there 
among us strong enough to overcome 
this giant with his cruel, fierce fangs, 
and force him to abandon his prey t 
Here is the history of two men suffo- 

* May, 1867. 
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cated in a. vat at Bristol by the dead- 
ly gns from spent hops. One of them, 
Ambrose, is hurrying to the other one's 
help, and gives up his life for his 
companion. It seems hard that such 
men should he sent unarmed into the 
clutch of such pitiable monsters as 
this ; and one grudges these two lives, 
and the tears of the widows and chil- 
dren. I might go on for many pages 
fitting the parable to the commonest 
facts of life. The great parochial 
Blunderbore still holds his own ; some 
of his castles have been seized, but 
others are impregnable; — 'their doors 
are kept closed, their secrets are un- 
discovered. 

Other giants, of the race of Cormo- 
ran, that " dwell in gloomy caverns, 
and wade over to the main-land to 
steal cattle," are at this instant begin- 
ning to creep from their foul dens, by 
sewers and stagnant waters, spread- 
ing death and dismay along their path. 
In the autumn their raids are widest 
and most deadly. Last spring I heard 
two women telling one another of a 
giant of the tribe of Cormoran camp- 
ing down at Dorking in Surrey. A 
giant with a poisoned breath and hun- 
gry jaws, attacking not only cattle, 
but the harmless country people all 
about ; children, and men, and women, 
whom he seized with his deadly gripe, 
and choked and devoured. Giant 
Blunderbore, it must be confessed, 
has had many a hard blow dealt him 
of late from one Jack and another. 
There is one gallant giant-killer at 
Fulham hard by, waging war with 
many monsters, the great blind giant 
Ignorance among the rest. Some 
valiant women, too, there are, who 
have armed themselves, and gone forth 
with weak hands and tender strong 
hearts to do their best. I have seen 
some lately who are living in the very 
midst of the dreary labyrinth where 
one of the great Minotaurs of the city 
is lurking. They stand at the dark 
mouth of the poisonous caverns, warn- 
ing and entreating those who, in their 
blindness and infatuation, are rushing 
thither, to beware. " I took a house 



and came," said one of them simply 

to my friend Mrs. K , when she 

asked her how it happened that she 
wa% established there in the black 
heart of the city. All round her feet 
a little ragged tribe was squatting on 
the floor, and chirping, and spelling 
and learning a lesson which, pray 
Heaven, will last them their lives ; and 
across the road, with pretty little 
crumpled mob-caps all awry on their 
brown heads, other children were sew- 
ing and at work under the quiet rule 
of their good teachers. The great 
business of the city was going on out- 
side. The swarming docks were piled 
with bales, and crowded with work- 
men ; the main thoroughfares stream- 
ing and teeming with a struggling life ; 
the side streets silent, deserted, and 
strangely still. A Jsleak, northeast 
wind was blowing down some of these 
gray streets. I have a vision before 
me now of one of them : a black de- 
serted alley or passage, hung with 
some of those rags that seem to be 
like thebanners of this reign of sorrow 
and sin. The wind swooped up over 
the stones, the rags waved and fell, 
and a colorless figure- passing up the 
middle of the dirty gutter pulled at its 
grimy shawl and crouched as it slid 
along. We may well say, we Lon- 
doners, See how far the east is from 
the west. I myself, coming home at 
night to the crowded cheerful station, 
and travelling back to the light of love, 
of warmth, of comfort, find myself 
dimly wondering whether those are 
not indeed our sins out yonder set 
away from us, in that dreary East of 
London district; our sins alive and 
standing along the roadside in rags, 
and crying out to us as we pass. 

Here in our country cottage the 
long summer is coming to an end, in 
falling leaves and setting suns, and 
gold and russet, where green shoots 
were twinkling a little time ago. The 
banks of the river have shifted their 
colors, and the water, too, has 
changed. The song of the birds is 
over ; but there are great flights in the 
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air, rapid, mysterious. "For weeks 
past we hare been living in a gracious 
glamour and dazzle of light and 
warmth ; and now, as we see itgofH. 
and I make plans, not unwillingly, 
for a winter to be passed between the 
comfortable walls of our winter home. 
The children, hearing our talk, begin 
to prattle of the treasures they will 
find in the nursery at London, as they 
call it. Dolly's head, which was un- 
fortunately forgotten when we came 
away, and the panniers ofF the wooden 
donkey's back, and little neighbor 
Joan, who will come to tea again, in 
the doll's tea-things. Yesterday, when 
I came home from the railway-station 
across the bridge, little Anne, who 
had never in her short life seen the 
lamps of the distant town alight, 
came toddling up chattering about 
" de pooty tandfes," and pulling my 
dress to make me tarn and see them 
too. 

To-night other lights have been 
blazing. The west has been shining 
along the hills with a gorgeous au- 
tumnal fire. From our terrace we 
have watched the lights and the mists 
as they succeed one another, stream- 
ing mysteriously before yonder great 
high altar. It has been blazing as if 
for a solemn ceremonial and burnt 
sacrifice. As we watch it, other peo- 
ple look on in the fields, on the hills, 
and from the windows of the town. 
Evening incense rises from the valley, 
and mounts up through the stillness. 
The waters catch the light and re- 
peat it ; the illumination falls upon us, 
too, as we look and see how high the 
heavens are in comparison with the 
earth ; and suddenly, as we are wait- 
ing still, and looking and aflmiring, 
it is over, — the glory has chdnged into 
peaceful twilight. 

And so we come away, closing 
shutters and doors and curtains, and 
settling down to our common occupa- 
tions and thoughts again ; but out- 
side another high service is beginning, 
and the lights of the great northern 
altar are burning faintly in their 
turn. 



CHAPTER II. 

CORMORAN. 

In the same way that fancy worlds 
and dreams do not seem meant for 
the dreary stone streets and smoky 
highways of life, neither do they be- 
long to summer and holiday time, 
when reality is so vivid, so sweet, and 
so near. It is but a waste to dream 
of fairies dancing in rings, or peeping 
from the woods, when the singing and 
shining is in all the air, and the liv- 
ing sunshiny children are running on 
the lawn, and pulling at the flowers 
with their determined little fingers ; 
and when there are butterflies and 
cuckoos and flowing streams, and the 
sounds of flocks and the vibrations of 
summer everywhere. Little Anne 
comes trotting up with a rose-head 
tight-crushed in her hand ; little 
Margery has got a fern-leaf stuck in- 
to her hat ; Puck, Peas-blossom, Cob- 
web, Moth, Mustard-seed, themselves, 
are all invisible ill this great day-shine. 
The gracious fancy kingdom vanishes 
at cock-crow,_ we know. It is not 
among realities so wonderful and beau- 
tiful that we can scarce realize them 
that we must look for it. Its greatest 
triumphs are where no other light 
shines to brighten, — by weary sick- 
beds ; when distance and loneliness 
oppress. Who cannot remember 
days and hours when a foolish conceit 
has come now and again, like a •" flow- 
er growing on the edge of a preci- 
pice," to distract the dizzy thoughts 
from the dark depths below 1 " 

Certainly it was through no fancy 
world that poor John Trevithic's path 
led him wandering in life, but amid 
realities so stern and so pitiful at 
times that even his courage failed 
him now and then. He was no cele- 
brated hero, though I have ventured 
to christen him after the great type of 
our childhood ; he was an honest out- 
spoken young fellow, with a stubborn 
temper and a tender heart, impres- 
sionable to outer things, although 
from within it was not often that any- 
thing seemed to affect his even moods 
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and cheerful temper. He was a 
bright-faced-, broad-set young fellow, 
about six-and-twenty, with thick light 
.and eagleish eyes, and lips and white 
teeth like a girl. His hands were 
like himself, broad, and strong, with 
wide competent fingers that could 
fight and hold fast, if need be ; and 
yet they were so clever and gentle 
withal that children felt safe in his 
grasp and did not think of crying, 
and people in trouble would clutch 
at them when he put them out. Per- 
haps Jack did not always understand 
the extent of the griefs for which his 
cheerful sympathy was better medicine, 
after all, than any mere morbid inves- 
tigations into their depths could have 
proved to most of us. 

The first time I ever heard of the 
Rev. John Trevithic was at Sandsea 
one morning,-when my maid brought 
in two cards, upon which were in- 
scribed the respective names of Miss 
Moineaux and Miss Triquett. I had 
taken a small furnished house at the 
seaside (for H. was ailing in those days 
and had been ordered salt air by the 
doctors) ; we knew nobody and noth- 
ing of the people of the place, so that 
I was at first a little bewildered by 
the visit ; but I gathered from a few 
indescribable indications that the 
small fluttering lady who came in 
sideways was Miss Moineaux, and 
the bony, curly, scanty personage 
with the big hook-nose who accompa- 
nied her, Miss Triquett. They both 
sat down very politely, as people do 
who are utter strangers to you and 
about to ask you for money. Miss 
Moineaux fixed a little pair of clear 
meek imploring eyes upon me. Miss 
Triquett took in the apartment with 
a quick uncomfortable swoop or ball- 
like glance. Then she closed her 
eyes for an instant as she cleared her 
throat. 

She need not have been at any 
great pains in her investigations ; the 
story told itself. Two middle-aged 
women, with their desks and work- 
baskets open before them, and The 
Times and some Indian letters just 



come in, on the table, the lodging, 
house mats, screens, Windsor chairs, 
and druggets, a fire burning for H.'s 
benefit, an open window for mine, the 
pleasant morning wash and rush of 
the sea against the terrace upon which 
the windows opened, and the voices of 
H.'s grandchildren playing outside. 
I can see all the cheerful glitter now 
as I write. I loved the little place 
that strikes me so quaintly and kind- 
ly as I think of it. The sun shone 
all the time we were there ; day by 
day I saw health and strength coming 
into my H.'s pale face. The house 
was comfortable, the walks were pleas- 
ant, good news came to us of those 
we loved. In short, I was happy there, 
and one cannot always give a rea- 
son for being happy. In the mean 
time, Miss Triquett had made her. ob- 
servations with her wandering ball 
eyes. 

" We called," she said in a melan- 
choly, clerical voice, " thinking that 
you ladies might possibly be glad to 
avail yourselves of an opportunity 
for subscribing to a testimonial which 
we are about to present to our friend 
and pastor, the Reverend John Tre- 
vithic, M. A., and for which my friend 
Miss Moineau-x and myself are fully 
prepared to receive subscriptions. 
You are perhaps not aware that we 
lose him on Tuesday week 1 " 

" No, indeed," said I, and I 
am afraid my cap-strings began to 
rustle as they have a way of doing 
when I am annoyed. 

"I'm sure I'm afraid .you must 
think it a great liberty of us to call," 
burst in little Miss Moineaux, Hur- 
riedly, in short disconnected sen- 
tencesr " I trust you will pardon us. 
They say it is quite certain he is go- 
ing. We have had a suspicion, — per- 
haps . . . ." Poor Miss Moineaux 
stopped short, and turned very red, for 
Triquett's eye was upon her. She 
continued falteringly, " Miss Triquett 
kindly suggested collecting a teapot 
and strainer, if possible, — it depends, 
of course, upon friends and admirers. 
You know how one longs to show 
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one's gratitude ; and I 'm sure in bur 
hopeless state of apathy .... we 
had so neglected the commonest pre- 
cautions — " 

Here Miss Triquett interposed. 
4 "The authorities were greatly to 
blame. Mr. Trevithic did his part, 
no more ; but it is peculiarly as a 
pastor and teacher that we shall miss 
him. It is a pity that you have not 
been aware of his ministry." (A roll 
of the eyes. ) A-little rustle and chir- 
rup from Miss Moineaux. 

" If the ladies had only heard him 
last Sunday afternoon, — no, I mean 
the morning before." 

" The evening appeal was still more 
impressive," said Miss Triquett. " I 
am looking forward anxiously to his 
farewell next Sunday." 

It was really too bad. Were these 
two strange women who had come to 
take forcible possession of our morn- 
ing-room about to discuss at any 
length the various merits of Mr. Tre- 
' vithic's last sermon but two, but three, 
next but one, taking up my time, my 
room, asking for my money ? I was 
fairly out of temper when, to my hor- 
ror, H., in her flute voice from the 
sofa, where she had been lying un- 
der her soft silk quilt, said, "Mary, 
will you give these ladies a sovereign 
for me towards the teapot % Mr. Tre- 
vithic was at school with my Frank, 
and this is not, I think, the first sov- 
ereign he has had from me." 

Miss Triquett's eyes roved over to 
the sofa. It must have seemed almost 
sacrilego to her to speak of Mr. Tre- 
vithic as a school-boy, or even to have 
known him in jackets. " It is as a 
tribute to the pastor that these sub- 
scriptions are collected," said she, 
with some dignity, " not on any low- 
er — " 

But it was too late, for little Miss 
Moineaux had already sprung forward 
with a grateful " 0, thank you ! " 
and clasped H.'s thin hand. 

And so at last we got rid of the 
poor little women. They fluttered off 
with their prize, their thin silk dresses 
catching the wind as they skimmed 



along the sands, their little faded 
mants and veils and curls and petti- 
coats napping feebly after them, their 
poor little well-worn feet patting off. 
in search of fresh tribute to Trevithic. 

" I declare they were both in love 
with him, ridiculous old gooses," said 
I. " How could you give them that 
sovereign ? " 

" He was a delightful boy," said 
H. (She melts to all school-boys 
still, though her own are grown men 
and out in the world.) " I used to be 
very angry with him ; he and Frank 
were always getting into scrapes to- 
gether," said H., with a smiling sigh, 
for Major Frank was on his way home 
from India, and the poor mother could 
trust herself to speak of him in her 
happiness. "I hope it is the right 
man," H. went on, laughing. " You 
must go and hear the farewell oration, 
Mary, and tell me how many of these 
little ladies are carried out of church." 

They behaved like heroines. They 
never faltered or fainted, they gave no 
outward sign (except, indeed, a sti- 
fled sob here and there. ) I think the 
prospect of the teapot buoyed them 
up ; for after the service two or three 
of them assembled in the churchyard, 
and eagerly discussed some measure 
of extreme emphasis. They were 
joined by the gentleman who had 
held the plate at the door, and then 
their voices died away into whispers, 
as the rector and Mr. Trevithic him- 
self came out of the little side-door, 
where Miss Bellingham, the rector's' 
daughter, had been standing waiting. 
The rector was a smug old gentleman 
in a nice Sunday tie. He ga,ve his 
arm to his daughter, and trotted 
along, saying, " How do 1 how do ? " 
to the various personages he passed. 

The curate followed : a straight and 
active young fellow, with a bright 
face, — a face that looked right and left 
as he came along. He did n't seem 
embarrassed by the notice he excited. 
The four little girls from Coote Court 
(so somebody called them) rushed 
forward to meet him, saying, " Good 
by, dear Mr. Trevithic, good by." 
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Mrs. Myles herself, sliding off to her 
pony carriage, carrying her satin train 
all over her arms, stopped to smile, I 
and to put out a slender hand, letting 
the satin stuff fall into the dust. ■ 
Young Lord and Lady Wargrave 
were hurrying away with their vari- 
ous guests, but they turned and came 
back to say a friendly word to this 
popular young curate ;' and Colonel 
Hambledon, Lord Wargrave's broth- 
er, gave him a friendly nod, and said, ] 
" I shall look in one day before you 
go." I happened to know the names j 
of all these people, because I had sat 
in Mrs. Myles's pew at church, and 



I had seen the Wargraves in Lon- 
don. 

The subscribers to the teapot were 
invited to visit it at Mr. Philips's, in 
Cockspur Street, to whom the design 
had been intrusted. It was a very 
handsome teapot, as ugly as other 
teapots of the florid order, and the 
chief peculiarity was that a snake 
grasped by a clenched hand formed 
the handle, and a figure with band- 
ages on its head was sitting on the 
melon on the lid. This was intended 
to represent an invalid recovering 
from illness. Upon one side was the 
following inscription : — 



TO 

THE REV. JOHN TREVITHIC, M.A. 

FROM HIS PARISHIONERS, AT SANDSEA, 

IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF HIS EXERTIONS DURING 

THE CHOLERA- SEASON OF 18 — , 

AND HIS SUCCESSFUL AND ENTERPRISING EFFORTS FOR THE IMPROVED 

DRAINAGE OF HIGH STREET AND THE NEIGHBORING ALLEYS, 

ESPECIALLY THOSE 

KNOWN AS " ST. MICHAEL'S BUILDINGS." 

Upon the other, — 

TO THE REV. JOHN TREVITHIC, M.A. 



Both these inscriptions were com- 
posed by Major Coote, of Coote 
Court, a J. P. for the county. Sev- 
eral other magistrates had subscribed, 
and the presentation paper was signed 
by most of the ladies of the town. I 
recognized the bold autograph of 
Louisa Triquett, and the lady-like 
quill of Sarah Moineaux, among the 
rest. H. figured as " Anon." down 
at the bottom. 

Jack had honestly earned his tea- 
pot, the pride of his mother's old 
heart. He had worked hard during 
that unfortunate outbreak of cholera, 
and when the summer came round 
again, the young man had written 
quires, ridden miles, talked himself 
hoarse, about this neglected sewer in 
St. Michael's Buildings. The Town 
Council, finding that the whole of 
High Street would have to be taken 
up, and what a very serious under- 
taking it was likely to be, were anx- 
8 



ious to compromise matters, and they 
might have succeeded in doing so if 
it had not been for the young man's 
determination. Old Mr. Bellingham, 
who had survived some seventy chol- 
era seasons, was not likely to be very 
active in the matter. Everybody was 
away, as it happened, at that time, 
except Major Coote, who was easily 
talked over by anybody ; and Jobsen, 
the mayor, had got hold of him, and 
Trevithic had to fight the battle alone. 
One person sympathized with him 
from the beginning, and talked to her 
father and insisted, very persistently, 
that he should see the necessity of the 
measure. This was Anne Belling- 
ham, who, with her soft pink eyes 
fixed on Trevithic's face, listened to 
every word he said with interest, — 
an interest which quite touched and 
gratified the young man, breathless 
and weary of persuading fishmongers, 
of trying to influence the sleek obsti- 
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nate butcher, and the careworn baker 
with his ten dusty children, and the 
Stolid oil-and-color man, who happen- 
ed to be the mayor that year. It 
seemed, indeed, a hopeless case to in- 
duce these worthy people to increase 
the rates, to dig up the High Street 
under their very windows, to poison 
themselves and their families, and 
drive away custom just as the sea- 
son was beginning. John confessed 
humbly that he had been wrong, that 
he should have pressed the matter 
moi'c urgently upon them in the 
spring, but he had been ill and away, 
if they remembered, and others had 
promised to see to it. It would be all 
over in a week, before their regular 
customers arrived. 

Jack's eloquence succeeded in the 
end. How it came about I can scarce- 
ly tell, — he himself scarcely knew. 
He had raised the funds, written to 
Lord Wargrave, and brought Colonel 
Hambledon himself down from town ; 
between them they arranged with the 
contractors, and it was all settled al- 
most, without anybody's leave or au- 
thority. .One morning, Trevithic, 
hearing a distant rumbling of wheels, 
jumped up from his breakfast and ran 
to the window. A file of carts and 
workmen were passing the end of the 
street ; men with pickaxes and shov- 
els ; carts laden with strange-looking 
pipes and iron bars. Mr. Moffat, the 
indignant butcher, found a pit of ten 
feet deep at his shop-door that even- 
ing ; and Smutt, the baker, in a fury, 
had to send his wife and children to 
her mother, to be out of the way of 
the mess. In a week, however, the 
whole thing was done, the pit was 
covered over, the foul stream they 
dreaded was buried down deep in the 
earth, and then in a little while the 
tide of opinion began to turn. When 
all the coast was in a terror and con- 
fusion, when cholera had broken out 
in one place and in another, and the 
lodging-houses were empty, the shop- 
keepers loud in complaints, — at 
Sandsea, thanks to these " well-timed 
exertions," as people call draining, 



not a single case was reported, and 
though the season was not a good one 
for ordinary times, compared to other 
neighboring places, Sandsea was tri- 
umphant. Smutt was apologetie, 
Moffat was radiant, and so was Anne 
Bellingham in her quiet way. As for 
Miss Triquett, that devoted adherent, 
she nearly jumped for joy, hearing 
that the mayor of the adjoining wa- 
tering-place was ill of the prevail- 
ing epidemic and not expected to 
live. 

And then the winter went by, and 
this time of excitement passed over 
and the springtime came, and John 
began to look about and ask questions 
about other men's doings and ways of 
life. It did not come upon him all in 
one day that he wanted a change, but 
little by little he realized that some- 
thing was amiss. He himself could 
hardly tell what it was when Colonel 
Hambledon asked him one day. For 
one thing I think his own popularity 
oppressed him. He was too good-hu- 
mored and good-natured not to re- 
spond to the advances which met him 
from one side and another, but there 
were but few of the people, except 
Miss Bellingham, with whom he felt 
any very real sympathy, beyond that 
of gratitude and good-fellowship. 
Colonel Hambledon was his friend, but 
he was almost constantly away, and 
the Wargraves, too, only came down 
from time to time. Jack would have 
liked to see more of Mrs. Myles, the 
pretty widow, but she was the only 
person in the place who seemed to 
avoid him. Colonel Coote was a silly 
good-natured old man ; Miss Triquett 
and Miss Moineaux were scarcely 
companions. Talking to these ladies, 
who agreed with every word he said, 
was something like looking at his own 
face reflected in a spoon. 

Poor Trevithic used to long to fly 
when they began to quote his own ser- 
mons to him ; but his practice was 
better than his preaching, and, too 
kind-hearted to wound their feelings 
by any expression of impatience, he 
would wait patiently while Miss Moi- 
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neaux nervously tried to remember 
what it was that had made such an 
impression upon her the last lime she 
heard him ; or Miss Triquett ex- 
pressed her views on the management 
of the poor-kitchen, and read out por- 
tions of her correspondence, such 
as: — 

" My. deakest Mabia, — I have 
delayed answering your very kind 
letter until the return of the warmer 
weather. Deeply as I sympathize 
with your well-meant efforts for the 
welfare of your poorer neighbors, I 
am sorry that I cannot subscribe to 
the fund you are raising for the benefit 
Of your curate." 

" My aunt is blunt, very blunt," 
said Miss Triquett, explaining away 
any little awkwardness ; " but she is 
very good, Mr. Trevithic, and you 
have sometimes said that we must not 
expect too much from our relations; 
I try to remember that." 

It was impossible to be seriously 
angry. Jack looked at her oddly as 
she stood there by the pump in the 
market-place where she had caught 
him. How familiar the whole scene 
was to him ; the village street, the 
gable of the rectory on the hill up 
above, Miss Triquett's immovable 
glare ; — a stern vision of her used to 
rise before him long after, and make 
him almost laugh, looking back from 
a different place and world, with 
strange eyes that had seen so many 
things that did not exist for him in 
those dear tiresome old days. 

On this occasion Jack and Miss 
Triquett were on their way to the 
soup-kitchen, where the district meet-, 
ing was held once a month. Seeing 
Colonel Hambledon across the street, 
Trevithic escaped for a minute to 
speak to him, while Triquett went 
on. The ladies came dropping in 
one by one. It was a low room with 
a bow-window on the street, and 
through an open door came a smell 
of roast-mutton from the kitchen, 
where a fire was burning ; and a 
glimpse of a poultry-yard beyond the 



kitchen itself. There were little mot- 
toes hung up all about in antique 
spelling, such as " Caste thy bridde 
upon ye watteres," the fancy and de- 
sign of Mrs. Vickers, the present 
manager. She was very languid, 
and High Church, and opposed to 
Miss Triquett and her friend Miss 
Hutchetts, who had reigned there be- 
fore Mrs. Vickers's accession. This 
housekeeping was a serious business. 
It was a labor of love, and of jeal- 
ousy too : each district lady took the 
appointment in turn, while the Others 
looked on and ratified her measures. 
There was a sort of house of com- 
mons composed of Miss Simmpnds, 
who enjoyed a certain consideration 
because she was so very fat; good 
old Mrs. Fox, with her white hair; 
and Mrs. Champion, a sort of lord 
chancellor in petticoats; and when 
everybody made objections the house- 
keeper sometimes resigned. Mrs. 
Vickers had held firm for some 
months, and here she is sorting out 
little tickets, writing little bills into 
a book, and comparing notes with 
the paper lists which the ladies have 
brought in. 

. " Two-and-sixpence a week for her 
lodging, three children, two deform- 
ed ; owes fifteen shillings, deserted 
wife, can get no relief from the par- 
ent," Miss Moineaux reads out from 
her slip. 

" That is a hopeless case," says 
Mrs. Champion ; " let her go into the 
workhouse." 

" They have been there for 
months," says Miss Moineaux, per- 
haps. 

" It is no use trying to help such 
people," says Miss Triquett, decid- 
edly. 

" Here is a pretty doctrine," cried 
Miss Simmonds : " the worse off 
folks are, the less help they may ex- 
pect." 

" When people are hopelessly lazy, 
dirty, and diseased," said Miss Tri- 
quett, with some asperity, " the 
money is only wasted which might 
be invaluable to the deserving, As 
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leng as I am intrusted with funds 
from this charity, I shall take care 
they are well bestowed." 

"1 — I have promised Gummers 
some assistance," faltered Miss Moi- 
neaux". 

Miss Simmonds. " And she ought 
to have it, my dear." 

Miss T. " I think you forget that 
it is for Mr. Trevithic to decide." 

Miss S. " I think you are forget- 
ting your duty as a Christian wo- 
man." 

Miss T. " I choose to overlook 
this insult. I will appeal to Mr. 
Trevithic." 

Miss.S. "Pray do not take the 
trouble to forgive me, Miss Triquett, 
or to appeal to any one. Never since 
Miss Hutchetts went away — " 

Miss T. " Miss Hutchetts is my 
friend, and I will not allow her name 
to be — " 

Exit Miss Moineanx in alarm to 
call for assistance. 'Miss Hutchetts, 
as they all know by experience, is 
the string of the shower-bath, the 
war-cry of the Amazons. 

The battle was raging furiously 
when Miss Moineaux came back and 
flung herself devotedly into the meltfe. 
Miss Triquett was charging right 
and left, shells were flying, artillery 
rattling. It was a wonder the win- 
dows were not broken. 

Mrs. Champion was engaged with 
a. hand-to-hand fight with Miss Sim- 
monds. Mrs. Vickers was laughing, 
Miss Moineaux was trembling ; out 
of the window poured such a clamo- 
rous mob of words and swell of 
voices that John and the Colonel 
stopped to listen instead of going in. 
A dog and a puppy, attracted by the 
noise, stood wagging their tails in the 
sun. 

" Hutchetts, — Christian dooty, 
— dirty children, — statistics, — gam- 
mon," that was Miss Simmonds's 
voice, there was no mistaking. " La- 
dies, I beg," from Mrs. Vickers ; and 
here the alarm-bell began to ring ten 
minutes before the children's dinner, 
and the sun shone, and the heads 



bobbed at the window, and all of a 
sudden there was a lull. 

Trevithic, who like a, coward 
had stopped outside while the battle 
was raging, ran up the low flight of 
steps to see what had been going on 
now that the danger was over, the 
guns silent, and the field, perhaps, 
strewed with the dead and the dying. 
No harm was done, he found, when 
he walked into the room, only Miss 
Triquett was hurt, her feelings had 
been wounded in the engagement, 
and she was murmuring that her 
friend Miss Hutchetts's character as a 
gentlewoman had been attacked, but 
no one was listening to her. Mrs. 
Vickers was talking to a smiling and 
pleasant-looking lady, wiio was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room. I 
don't know by what natural art 
Mary Myles had quieted all the tur- 
moil which had been raging a minute 
before; but her pretty winsome ways 
had an interest and fascination for 
them all ; for old Miss Triquett her- 
self, who had not very much that 
was pleasant or pretty to look at, and 
who by degrees seemed to be won 
over, too, to forget Miss Hutchetts, 
in her interest in what this pretty 
widow was saying, — it was only 
something about a school-treat in her 
garden. She stopped short and 
blushed as Trevithic came in. " 0, 
here is Mr. Trevithic," she said ; ." I 
will wait till he has finished his busi- 
ness." 

Jack would rather not have entered 
into it in her presence, but he began 
as usual, and plodded on methodically, 
and entered into the mysteries of soup- 
meat, and flannelling, and rheumatics, 
and the various ills and remedies of 
life, but he could not help feeling a 
certain scorn for himself, and embar- 
rassment and contempt for the shame 
he was feeling ; and as he caught 
Mary Myles's bright still eyes curious- 
ly fixed upon him, Jack wondered 
whether anywhere else in the world, 
away from these curions glances, he 
might not find work to do more con- 
genial and worthy of the name. It 
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was not Mrs. Myles's presence which 
affected him so greatly, but it seemed 
like the last grain "in the balance 
against this chirruping tea-drinking 
life he had been leading so long. It 
was an impossibility any longer. He 
was tired of it. There was not one of 
these old women who was not doing 
her part more completely than he was, 
with more heart and good spirit than 
himself. 

Some one had spoken to him of a 
workhouse chaplaincy going begging 
at Hammersley, a great inland town 
on the borders of Wales. Jack was 
like a clock which begins to strike as 
soon as the hands point to the hour. 
That very night he determined to go 
over and see the place ; and he wrote 
to a friend of his at Hammersley to 
get him permission, and to tell the 
authorities of the intention with 
which he came. 



CHAPTER III. 



AN OSEESS. 



When John Trevithic, with his ra- 
diant, cheerful face, marched for the 
first time through the wards of St. 
Magdalene's, the old creatures propped 
up on their pillows to see him pass, 
both the master and mistress went 
with him, duly impressed with his 
possible importance, and pointed out 
one person and another ; and as the 
mighty trio advanced, the poor souls 
cringed, and sighed, and greeted them 
with strange nods, and gasps, and 
contortions. John trudged along, 
saying little, but glancing right and 
left with his bright eyes. He was 
• very much struck, and somewhat 
overcome by the sight of so much 
that was sad, and in orderly rows, 
and a blue cotton uniform. Was 
this to be his charge t all these hun- 
dreds of weary years, all these aching 
limbs and desolate waifs from strand- 
ed homes, this afflicted multitude of 
past sufferings ? He said nothing, 
but walked along with his hands in 



his pockets, looking in vain to see 
some face brighten at the master's ap- 
proach. The faces worked, twitched, 
woke up eagerly, but not one caught 
the light which is reflected from the 
heart. What endless wards, what a 
labyrinth of woes enclosed in the 
whitewashed walls ! A few poor 
prints of royal personages, and of hop- 

fathering, and Christmas out of the 
ondon News, were hanging on them. 
Whitewash and blue cotton, and 
weary faces in the women's wards; 
whitewash and brown fustian, and 
sullen, stupid looks in the men's : this 
was all Trevithic carried away in his 
brain that first day ; — misery and 
whitewash, and a dull choking atmos- 
phere, from which he was ashamed al" 
most to escape out into the street, in- 
to the square, into the open fields out- 
side the town, across which his way 
led back to the station. 

Man proposes, and if ever a man 
honestly proposed and determined to 
do his duty, it was John Trevithic, 
stretched out in his railway corner, 
young and stout of heart and of limb, 
eager for change and for work. He 
was not very particular ; troubles did 
not oppose him morbidly. He had 
not been bred up in so refined a school 
that poverty and suffering frightened 
him ; but the sight of all this hope- 
lessness, age, failure, all neatly stowed 
away, and whitewashed over in those 
stony wards, haunted him all the way 
home. They haunted him all the 
way up to the rectory, where Tie was 
to dine that evening, and between the 
intervals of talk, which were pretty 
frequent after Miss Bellingham had 
left the room and the two gentlemen 
to their claret. Jack had almost 
made up his mind, and indeed he felt 
like a traitor as he came into the 
drawing-room, and he could not help 
seeing how Anne brightened up as 
she beckoned him across the room and 
made him sit down beside her. A 
great full harvest-moon was shining 
in at the window, a late autumnal 
bird was singing its melancholy ron-;, 
a little wind blew in and rustled rouud 
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the room, and Anne, in her muslins 
and laces, looked like a beautiful pale 
pensive dream-lady by his side. Per- 
haps he might not see her again, he 
thought, rather sentimentally, and 
that henceforth their ways would lie 
asunder. But how kind she had 
been to him ! How pretty she was ! 
What graceful womanly ways she 
had ! How sorry he should be to part 
from her ! He came away and said 
good by quite sadly, looking in her 
face with a sort of apology, as if to 
beg her pardon for what he was going 
to do. He had a feeling that she 
would be sorry that he should leave 
her, — a little sorry, although she 
was far removed from him. The 
bird sang to him all the way home 
along the lane, and Jack slept very 
sound, and awoke in the morning 
quite determined in his mind to go. 
As his landlady brought in his break- 
fast-tray he said to himself that there 
was nothing more to keep him at 
Sandsea, and then he sat down and 
wrote to Mr. Bellingham that instant, 
and sent up the note by Mrs. Bazley's 
boy. 

A little later in the day, Trevithic 
went over to the rectory himself. He 
wanted to get the matter quite settled, 
for he could not help feeling sorry, as 
he came along, and wondering whether 
he had been right after all. He asked 
for the rector, and the man showed 
him into the study, and in a minute 
more the door opened, but it was Miss 
Bellingham, not her father, who came 
in. 

She looked very strange and pale, 
and put out two trembling hands, in 
pne of which she was holding John's 
letter. 

"0 Mr. Trevithic, what is this? 
what does this mean ? " she said. 

What indeed 1 he need never have 
written the words, for in another min- 
ute suddenly Miss Bellingham burst 
into tears. 

They were very ill-timed tears as 
far as her own happiness was con- 
cerned, as well as that of poor John 
Trevithic, who stood by full of com- 



passion, of secret terror at his own 
• weakness, of which for the first time 
he began to suspect the extent. He 
was touched and greatly affected. He 
walked away to the fireplace and came 
back and stood before her, an honest, 
single-hearted young fellow, with an 
immense compassion for weak things, 
such as women and children, and a 
great confidence in himself; and as 
he stood there he flushed in a struggle 
of compassion, attraction, revulsion, 
pity, and cruel disappointment. 
Those tears coming just then relieved 
Anne Bellingham's heavy heart as 
they flowed in a passionate stream, 
and at the same time they quenched 
many a youthful fire, destroyed in 
their track many a dream of battle 
and victory, of persevering struggle 
and courageous efforts for the rights 
of the wronged upon earth. They 
changed the course of Trevithic's life 
at the time, though in the end, per- 
haps, who shall say that it was greatly 
altered by the complainings and fool- 
ish fondness of this poor soul whom 
he was now trying to quiet and com- 
fort ? I, for my part, don't believe 
that people are so much affected by 
circumstance in the long run as some 
people would have it. We think it a 
great matter that we turned to the 
right or the left ; but both paths go 
over the hill. Jack, as his friends 
called him, had determined to leave a 
certain little beaten track of which he 
was getting weary, and he had come 
up to say good by to a friend of his, 
and to tell her that he was going, and 
this was the result. 

She went on crying, — she could 
not help herself now. She was a 
fragile-looking little thing, a year 
or so younger than Jack, her spir- 
itual curate and future husband, 
whom she had now known for two 
years. 

" You see there is nothing particur 
lar for me to do here," he stammered, 
blushing. "A great strong fellow 
like myself ought to be putting his 
shoulder to the wheel." 

"I — I had so hoped that you had 
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been happy here with us," said Miss 
Bellingham. 

" Of course I have been happy, — 
happier than I have ever been in my 
life," said Jack, with some feeling ; 
" and I shall never forget your kind- 
ness ; but the fact is, I have been too 
happy. This is a little haven where 
some worn-out old veteran might re- 
cruit and grow young again in your 
kind keeping. It 's no place for a raw 
recruit like myself." 

" 0, think — 0, think of it again," 
faltered Anne. "Please change your 
mind. We would try and make it 
less — less worldly, — more like what 
you wish." 

"No, dear lady," said Trevithic, 
half smiling, half sighing. "You are 
goodness and kindness itself, but I 
must be consistent, 1 'm afraid. No- 
body wants 'me here; I- may be of 
use elsewhere, and . . . . O Miss 
Bellingham, don't — don't — pray 
don't—" 

"You know — you know you are 
wanted here," cried Miss Bellingham ; 
and the momentous tears began to 
flow again down her checks all un- 
checked, though she put-up her fingers 
to hide them. She was standing by a 
table, a slim creature, in a white dress. 
"0, forgive me ! " she sobbed, and she 
put out one tear-washed hand to him, 
and then she pushed him away with 
her weak violence, and went and fifing 
herself down into her father's big 
chair, and leaned against the old red 
cushion in an agony of grief and shame 
and despair. Her little dog began bark- 
ing furiously at John, and her bird be- 
gun to sing, and all the afternoon sun 
was streaming and blinding into the 
room. 

" 0, don't, don't despise me," 
moaned the poor thing, putting up her 
weary hand to her 'bead. The action 
was so helpless, the voice so pathet- 
ic, that Trevithic resisted no longer. 

" Despise you, my poor darling," 
said John, utterly melted and over- 
come, and he stooped over, and took 
the poor little soul into his arms. " I 
sec," he said, " that we two must nev- 



er be parted again, and if I go, you 
must come with me " 

It was done. It was over. When 
Jack dashed back to his lodging it 
was in a state of excitement so great 
that he had hardly time to ask him- 
self whether it was for the best or the 
worst. The tears of the trembling 
appealing little quivering figure had 
so unnerved him, so touched and af- 
fected him, that he had hardly known 
what he said or what he did not say, 
his pity and innate tenderness of heart 
had carried him away ; it was more 
like a mother than a lover that he took 
this poor little fluttering bird into his 
keeping, and vowed and prayed to 
keep it safe. But everything was 
vague, and new, and unlitelike as yet. 
The future seemed-floating with shad- 
ows and vibrations, and waving and 
settling into the present. He had 
left home a free man, with a career 
before him, without ties to check him 
or to hold him back (except, indeed, 
the poor old mother in her little house 
at Barfleet, but that clasp was so 
slight, so gentle, so unselfish, that it 
could scarcely be counted one now). 
And now " Chained and hound by the 
ties of our sins," something kept din- 
ning in his bewildered brain. 

Mrs. Bazley opened the door with 
her usual grin of welcome, and asked 
him if he had lunched, or if she should 
bring up the tray. Trevithic shook 
his head, and brushed past her up the 
stairs, leaping three or four at a time, 
and he dashed into his own room and 
banged (he door, and went and leaned 
against the wall, with his hand to his 
bead, in a dizzy, sickened, miserable 
bewilderment, at which he himself 
was shocked and frightened. What 
had he done, what would this lead to * 
He paced up and down his room until 
he could bear it no longer, and then 
he went back to the rectory. Anne 
had been watching for him, and came 
out to meet him, and slid her jealous 
hand in his arm. 

" Come away," she whispered. 
" There are some people in the house. 
Mary Myles is there talking to papa.. 
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I have not told him yet. I can't be- 
lieve it enough to tell any one." 

John could hardly believe it either, 
Or that this was the Miss Bellingham 
he had known hitherto. She seemed 
So dear, so changed, this indolent 
county beauty, this calm young mis- 
tress of the house, now bright, quick, 
excited, moved to laughter : a hundred 
Sweet" tints and colors seemed awak- 
ened and brought to light which he 
had never noticed or suspected before. 

" I have a reason," Anne went on. 
" I want you to speak of this to no 
one but me and papa. I will tell you 
very soon, perhaps to-morrow. Here, 
come and sit under the lilac-tree, and 
then they cannot see us from the 
drawing-room." 

Aune's reason was this, that the 
rector of a living in her father's gift 
was dying, but she was not sure that 
Jack would be content to wait for a 
dead man's shoes, and she gave him 
no hint of a scheme she had made. 

The news of John's departure 
spread very quickly, but that of his 
engagement was only suspected ; and 
no allusion to his approaching mar- 
riage was made when the teapot was 
presented to him in state. 

I have ventured to christen my hero 
Jack, after a celebrated champion of 
that name ; but we all know how the 
giant-killer himself fell asleep in the 
forest soon after he received the badge 
of honor and distinction to which he 
was so fairly entitled. Did poor 
John Trevithic, now the possessor of 
the teapot of honor, fall asleep thus 
early on his travels and forget all his 
hopes and his schemes 1 At first, in 
the natural excitement of his engage- 
ment, he put off one plan and another, 
and wrote to delay his application for 
the chaplaincy of the workhouse. He 
had made a great sacrifice for Anne ; 
for he was not in love with her, as he 
knew from the very beginning: but 
he soon fell into the habit of caring 
for her and petting hex - , and, little by 
little, her devotion and blind partiality 
seemed to draw him nearer and near- 
er to the new ways he had accepted. 



The engagement gave great satisfac- 
tion. Hambledon shook him warm- 
ly by the hand, and said something 
about a better vocation than Bumble- 
dom and workhouses. Jack bit his 
lips. It was a sore point with him, 
and he could not bear to think of it. 

How Anne had begged and prayed 
and insisted, and put up her gentle 
hands in entreaty, when he had pro- 
posed to take. her to live at Ham- 
mersley. 

" It would kill mo," she said. " _ 
John,, there is something much better, 
much more useful for you coming in 
a very little while. I wanted people 
to hear of our marriage and of our 
new home together. Poor old Mr. 
Jorken is dead. Papa is going to give 
us his Lincolnshire living ; it is his 
very own. Are you too proud to take 
anything frBm me, to whom you have 
given your life ? " And her wistful 
entreaties were not without their ef- 
fect, as she clung to him with her 
strange jealous eagerness. The de- 
termined young fellow gave in again 
and again. He had fallen into one 
of those moods of weakness and irres- 
olution of which one has heard even 
among the fiercest and boldest of he- 
roes. It was so great a sacrifice to 
Jiim to give up his dreams that it nev- 
er occurred to him for a moment that 
he # was deserting his flag. It was a 
strange transformation which had 
come over this young fellow, of which 
the least part was being married. 

I don't know whether the old bo- 
dies were disappointed or not that he 
did not actually go away as soon as 
was expected. The announcement 
of his marriage, however, made up for 
everything else, and they all attended 
the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Tre- 
vithic went away for their honey- 
moon, and to see old Mrs. Trevithic 
at Barfleet, and then they came back 
to the rectory until the house in Lin- 
colnshire should be ready to receive 
them. 

For some time after his marriage, 
Jack could hardly believe that so 
great an event had come about so ea- 
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sily. Nothing was much changed ; 
the port-wine twinkled in the same 
decanters, the old rector dozed off in 
his chair after dinner, the sunset 
Streamed into the dining-room from 
the same gap in the trees which skirt- 
ed the churchyard. Anne, in the 
drawing-room in her muslins and li- 
lac ribbons, sewed her worsted work 
in her corner by the window, or 
strummed her variations on the piano- 
forte. Tumty tinkle tunny — no — 
tinkle tumty tumty, as she corrected 
herself at the same place in the same 
song. " Do you know the songs 
without words ? " she used to say 
to him when he first came. Know 
them ! At the end of six weeks poor 
Jack could have told you every note 
of the half-dozen songs which Anne 
had twittered out so often, only she 
put neither song nor words to the 
notes, nor time, nor anything but ped- 
als and fingers. One of these she was 
specially fond of playing. It begins 
with a few tramping chords, and 
climbs on to a solemn blast that 
might be sounded in a cathedral or at 
the triumphant funeral of a warrior 
dying in victory. Anne had taken it 
into her head to play this with expres- 
sion, and to drag out the crisp chords, 
— some of them she thought sounded 
prettier in a.higher octave, — and then 
she would look up with an archly af- 
fectionate smile as she finished. Jack 
used to respond with a kind little nod 
of the head at first; but he could not 
admire his wife's playing, and he 
wished she would mind her music and 
not be thinking of herself and nod- 
ding at him all the time. Had he 
promised to stuff up his ears with cot- 
ton-wool and to act fibs at the altar ? 
He did n't know ; he rather thought 
he had — he — psha ! Where was 
that number of the North British Re- 
view? and the young man went off 
into his study to look fur it and to es- 
cape from himself. 

Poor Jack! He dimly felt now and 

then that all his life he should have 

to listen to tunes such as these, and 

be expected to beat time to them. 

8* 



Like others before and since, he be- 
gan to feel that what one expects and 
what is expected of one are among 
the many impossible conditions of 
life. You don't get it and you don't 
give it, and you never will as long as 
you live, except, indeed, when Heav- 
en's sacred fire of love comes to in- 
spire and teach you to do unconscious- 
ly and gladly what is clearer and 
nearer and more grateful than the re- 
sult of hours of straining effort and 
self-denial. 

But these hours were a long way 
off as yet, and Jack was still asking 
himself how much longer it would all 
last, and how could it be that he was 
here settled for life and a married 
man, and that that pale little woman 
with the straight smooth light hair 
was his wife, and that fat old gentle- 
man fast asleep, who had been his 
rector a few weeKs ago, was his father- 
in-law now, while all the world went 
on as usual, and nothing had changed 
except the relations of these three 
people to each other 1 

Poor Jack ! He had got a treasure 
of a wife, I suppose. Anne Belling- 
ham had ruled at the rectory for 
twenty-four years with a calm, des- 
potic sway that old Mr. Bellingbam 
never attempted to dispute. Gentle, 
obstinate, ladylike, graceful, with a 
clear complexion, and one of those 
thin transparent noses which some 
people admire, she glided about in 
her full flitting skirts, feeling herself 
the prop and elegant comforter of her 
father's declining years. She used to 
put rosebuds into his study ; and 
though old Mr. Bellingham did n't 
care for flowers, and disliked anything 
upon his table, he never thought of 
removing the slender glass fabric his 
daughter's white fingers had so care- 
fully ornamented. She took care 
that clean muslin covers, with neat 
little bows at each corner, should du- 
ly succeed one another over the back 
of the big study chair. It is true the 
muslin scratched Mr. Bellingham's 
bald head, and he once ventured to re- 
move the objectionable pinafore witb 
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hi3 careful, clumsy old fingers ; but 
next day ho found it was firmly and 
neatly stretched down in its place 
again, and it was beyond his skill to 
unpick the threads. Anne also took 
care that her father's dressing-things 
should be put out for dinner ; and if 
the poor old gentleman delayed or 
tried to evade theceremony, the startled 
man who cleaned the plate and waited 
upon the family was instructed to tell 
his master that the dressing-bell had 
rung : housemaids came in to tidy the 
room ; windows were opened to renew 
the air : the poor rector could only re- 
tire anil do as he was bid. How Anne 
had managed all her life to get her 
ovm way in everything is more than I 
Gan explain. It was a very calm, 
persistent, commonplace way, but 
every one gave in to it. And so it 
happened that as soon as Jack was 
her husband, Anne expected that he 
was to change altogether; see with 
her pink, watery eyes ; care for the 
tilings she cared for; and be content 
henceforth with her mild aspirations 
after county society in this world, 
and a good position in the next. 
Anne imagined, in some vague man- 
ner, that these were both good things 
to be worked out together by punctu- 
ality on Sundays, family prayer, a 
certain amount of attention to the 
neighbors (varying, of course, with 
the position of the persons in ques- 
tion), and due regard for the decen- 
cies of life. To see her rustling into 
ehurc'i in her long silk dress and 
French bonnet, with her smooth bands 
of hair, the slender hands neatly 
gloved, and the prayer-book, hymn- 
book, pocket-handkerchief, and smell- 
ing-bottle, all her little phylacteries 
in their places, was an example to the 
neighborhood. To the vulgar Chris- 
tians straggling in from the lodging- 
houses and the town, and displaying 
their flyaway hats or highly poma- 
tumed heads of hair ; to the little 
charity children, gaping at her over 
the wooden gallery ; to St. Mary 
Magdalene up in the window, with 
her tangled locks ; to Mrs. Coote her- 



self, who always came in late, with het 
four little girls tumbling over her 
dress and shuffling after her ; not to 
mention Trevithic himself, up in his 
reading-desk, leaning back in his 
chair. For the last six months, in 
the excitement of his presence, in the 
disturbanceof her usual equable frame 
of mind, it was scarcely the real 
Anne Bellingham he had known, or, 
maybe perhaps, it was the real woman 
stirred out of her Philistinism by the 
great tender hand of nature and the 
wonderful inspiration of love. Now, 
day by day her old ways began to 
grow upon her. Jack had not been 
married three weeks before a sort of 
terror beganquietly to overwhelm him, 
a terror of his wife's genteel infallibil- 
ity. As for Anne, she had got what 
she wanted ; she had cried for the 
moon, and it was hers ; and she, too, 
began almost immediately to feel that 
now she had got it she did not know 
what to do with it exactly. She 
wanted it to turn the other way, and it 
would n't go — always to rise at the 
same hour, and it seemed to change 
day by day on purpose to vex her. 

And then she cried again, poor 
woman ; but her tears were of little 
avail. I suppose Jack was very much 
to blame, and certainly at this time 
his popularity declined a little, and 
people shrugged their shoulders and 
said he was a lucky young fellow to 
get a pretty girl and a good living 
and fifteen thousand pounds in one 
morning, and that he had feathered 
his nest well. And so he had, poor 
fellow, only too well, for to be sunk 
in a moral feather-bed is not the most 
enviable of fates to an active-minded 
man of six or seven and twenty. 

The second morning after their re- 
turn, Anne had dragged him out to 
her favorite lilac-tree bench upon the 
height in the garden, from whence 
you can see all the freshness of the 
morning brightening from bay to bay, 
green close at hand, salt wave and 
more green down below, busy life on 
land, and a flitting, drifting," white- 
sailed life upon the water. As Tre- 
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Vithic looted at it all with a momen- 
tary admiration, his wife said :' — 

" Is n't it much nicer to be up here 
with me, John, than down in those 
horrid lodgings in the town ? " 

And John laughed; and said, " Yes, 
the air was very delicious." 

" You need n't have worked so hard 
at that draining if you had been liv- 
ing up here," Anne went on, quite 
unconsciously. "I do believe one 
might live forever in this place and 
never get any harm from those mis- 
erable dens. I hear there is small- 
pox in Mark's Alley. Promise me, 
dear, that you will not go near them." 

" I am afraid I must go if they 
want me," said John. 

" No, dearest," Anne said, gently. 
" You have to think of me first now. 
It would be wrong of yon to go. Papa 
and I have never had the small-pox." 

Trevithic did n't answer. As his 
wife spoke, something else spoke too. 
The little boats glittered and scudded 
on ; the whole sight was as sweet and 
prosperous as it had been a minute 
before ; but he was not looking at it 
any more ; a strange new feeling had 
seized hold of him, a devil of sudden 
growth, and Trevithic was so little 
used to self-contemplation and inner 
experience, that it shocked him and 
frightened him to find himself stand- 
ing there calmly talking to his wife, 
without any quarrel, angry in his 
heart ; without any separation, parted 
from her. "Anne and I could not 
be farther apart at this instant," 
thought John, " if I were at the other 
side of that sea, and she standing 
here all alone." 

" What is the matter ? " said poor 
Anne, affectionately brushing a little 
thread off his coat. 

"Can't you understand % " said he, 
drawing away. 

" Understand 1 " Anne repeated." 
" I know that you are naughty, and 
want to do what you must not think 
of." ' 

"I thought that when I married 
you, you cared for the things that I 
care about," cried poor John, exas- 



perated by her playfulness, "and that 
you understood that a man must do 
his business in life, and that marriage 
docs not absolve him from every other 
duty. I thought yon cared — you 
said you did — for the poor people in 
trouble down there." Then, melting, 
" Don't make it difficult for me to go 
to them, dear." 

" No, dear John. I could not pos- 
sibly allow it," said his wife, decidedly. 
" You are not a doctor ; it is not 
your business to nurse small-pox pa- 
tients. Papa never thinks of going 
where there is infection." 

" My dear Anne," said John, fairly 
out of temper, " nobody ever thought 
your father had done his duty by the 
place, and you must allow your hus- 
band to go his own way, and not in- 
terfere any more." 

" It is very, very wrong of you, 
John, to say such things," said Anne, 
flushing, and speaking very slowly 
and gently. " You forget yourself 
and me too, I think, when you speak 
so coarsely. You should begin your 
reforms at home, and learn to control 
your temper before you go and preach 
to people with dreadful illnesses. 
They cannot possibly want you, or 
be in a fit state to be visited." 

If Anne had only lost her temper, 
flared up at him, talked nonsense, he 
could have borne it better ; but there 
she stood, quiet, composed, infinitely 
his superior in her perfect self-posses- 
sion. Jack left her, all ashamed of 
himself, in a fume and a fury, as he 
strode down into the town. 

The small-pox turned out to he a 
false alarm, spread by some ingenious 
parishioners who wished for relief and 
who greatly disliked the visits of the 
excellent district ladies, and the mat- 
ter was compromised. But that af- 
ternoon Miss Triquett, meeting John 
in the street, gave a penetrating and 
searching glance into his fare. He 
looked out of spirits. Miss Triquett 
noticed it directly, and her heart, 
which had been somewhat hardened 
against him, melted at once. 

Jack and his wife made it up. Anne 
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relented, and something of her better 
self brought her to meet him half- 
way. Once more the strange accus- 
tomed feeling came to him, on Sun- 
days especially. Old Billy Hunsden 
came cloppetting into church just as 
usual. There was the clerk, with his 
toothless old warble joining in wiih 
the chirp of the charity-school chil- 
dren. The three rows of grinning 
little faces were peering at him from 
the organ-loft. There was the empty 
bench at the top, where the mistress 
sat throned in state ; 'the marble 
rolled down in the middle of the sec- 
ond lesson, with all the children look- 
ing preternatnrally innocent and as 
if they did not hear the noise; the 
old patches of color were darting 
upon the pulpit cushion from St. 
Miiry Magdalene's red scarf in the 
east winduw These are all small 
things, but they have taken possession 
of my hero, who is preaching away, 
hardly knowing what he says, but 
conscious of Anne's wistful gaze from 
the rectory pew, and of the curious 
eyes of all the old women in the free 
seats, who dearly love a timely word, 
and who have made up their minds 
to be stirred up that Sunday. It is 
not a bad sermon, but it is of things 
neither the preacher nor his congre- 
gation care very much to hear. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JACK GOES TO SLEEP IN THE WOOD. 

Feathekston Vicakage was a 
quaint, dreary, silent old baked block 
of bricks and stucco, standing on one 
of those low Lincolnshire hillocks, — 
I do not know the name for them. 
They are not hills, but mounds ; they 
have no shape or individuality, but 
they roll in on every side ; they enclose 
the horizon ; they srop the currents 
of fresh air ; they give no feature to 
the foreground. There was no reason 
why the vicarage should have been 
built upon this one, more than upon 
any other of the monotonous waves 



of the dry ocean of land which spreads 
and spreads about Featherston, un- 
changing in its monotonous line. To 
look from the upper windows of the 
vicarage is like looking out at sea, 
with nothing but the horizon to watch, 
— a dull sand and dust horizon, with 
monotonous waves and lines that do 
not even change or blend like the 
waves of the sea. 

Anne was delighted with the place 
when she first came. Of course it 
was not to compare with Sandsea for 
pleasantness and freshness, but the 
society was infinitely better. Not all 
the lodging-houses at Sandsea could 
supply such an eligible circle of ac- 
quaintances as that which came driv- 
ing np day after day to the vicarage 
door. The carriages, after depositing 
their owners, would go champing up 
the road to the little tavern of " The 
Five Horseshoes," at the entrance of 
the village, in search of hay and beer 
for the horses and men. Anne in one 
afternoon entertained two honorables, 
a countess, and two Lady Louisas. 
The countess was Lady Kiddermin- 
ster and one of the Lady Louisas was 
her daughter. The other was a nice 
old maid, a cousin of Mrs. Myles, and 
she told Mrs. Trevithic something 
more of poor Mary Myles's married 
life than Anne had ever known before. 

" It is very distressing," said Anne, 
with a ladylike volubility, as she 
walked across the lawn with her guest _ 
to the carriage, " when married people ' 
do not get on comfortably together. 
Depend upon it, there are generally 
faults on both sides. I dare say it is 
very uncharitable of me, but I gener- 
ally think the woman is to blame 
when things go wrong," said Anne, 
with a little conscious smirk. " Of 
course, we must be content to give up 
some things when we marry. Sand- 
sea was far pleasanter than this as a 
residence; but where my -husband's 
interests were concerned, Lady Louisa, 
I did not hesitate. I hope to get this 
into some order in time, as soon as I 
can persuade Mr. Trevithic . . . ." 

" You are quite right, quite right," 
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said Lady Louisa, looking round ap- 
provingly at the grass-grown walks 
and straggling hedges. "Although 
Mary is my own cousin, I always felt 
that she did not understand poor Tom. 
Of course, he had his little fidgety ways 
like the rest of us." 

(Mary had never described her hus- 
band's little fidgety ways to anybody 
at much length, and if brandy and 
blows and oaths were among them, 
these trifles were forgotten now that 
Tom was respectably interred in the 
family vault and beyond reproaches. ) 

Lady Louisa went away favorably 
impressed by young Mrs. Trevithic's 
good sense and high-mindedness. 
Anne, too, was very much pleased 
with her afternoon. She went and 
took a complacent turn in her garden 
after the old lady's departure. She 
hardly knew where the little paths led 
to as yet, nor the look of the fruit-walls 
and of the twigs against the sky, as 
people do who have well paced their 
garden-walks in rain, wind, and sun- 
shine, in spirits and disquiet, at odd 
times and sad times and happy ones. 
It was all new to Mrs. Trevithic, and 
she glanced about as she went, plan- 
ning a rose-tree here, a creeper there, 
a clearance among the laurels. " I 
must let in u peep of the church 
through that elm-clump, and plant 
some fuchsias along that bank," she 
thought. (Anne was fond of fuchsias.) 
"And John must give me a hen-house. 
The cook can attend to it. The place 
looks melancholy and neglected with- 
out any animals about ; we must cer- 
tainly buy a pig. What a very 
delightful person Lady Kiddermin- 
ster is ; she asked me what sort of 
carriage we meant to keep, — I 
should think with economy we might 
manage a pair. I shall get John to 
leave everything of that sort to me. 
I shall give him so much for his 
pocket-money and charities, and do 
the very best I can with the rest." 
And Anne sincerely meant it when 
she made this determination, and 
walked along better pleased than 
ever, feeling that with her hand to 



pilot it along the tortuous way their 
ship could not run aground, but 
would come straight and swift into 
the haven of country society, for 
which they were making, drawn by a 
couple of prancing horses, and a 
riding-horse possibly for John. And 
seeing her husband coming through 
the gate and crossing the sloping 
lawn, Anne hurried to meet him 
with glowing pink checks and tips 
to her eyelids and nose, eager to tell 
him her schemes and adventures. 

Trevithic himself had come home 
tired and dispirited, and he could 
scarcely listen to his wife's chirrups 
with very great sympathy or encour- 
agement. 

" Lady Kidderminster wishes us 
to set up a carriage and a pair of 
horses ! poor Trevithic cried out, 
aghast. " Why, my dear Anne, you 
must be — must be ... . What do 
you imagine our income to be ■? " 

" I know very well what it fs," 
Anne said, with a nod ; " better than 
you do, sir. With care and econ- 
omy a very great deal is to be done. 
Leave everything to me, and don't 
trouble your foolish old head." 

"But, my dear, you must listen 
for one minute," Trevithic said. 
" One thousand a year is not limit- 
less. There are calls and drains 
upon our incomings — " 

" That is exactly what I wanted to 
speak to you about, John," said his 
wife, gravely. " For one thing, I 
have been thinking that your mother 
has a very comfortable income of her 
own," Anne said, " and I am sure 
she would gladly . . . ." 

" I have no doubt she would," 
Trevithic interrupted, looking full in 
his wife's face ; " and that is the rea- 
son that I desire that the subject may 
never be alluded to again, either to 
her or to me." He looked so decided 
and stern, and his gray eagle eyes 
opened wide in a way his wife knew 
that meant no denial. Vexed as she 
was, she could not help a momentary 
womanly feeling of admiration for 
the undaunted and decided rule of 
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the governor of this small kingdom 
in which she was vicegerent ; she 
felt a certain pride in her husband, 
not in what was best in his temper 
and heart, but in the outward signs 
that any one might read. His good 
looks, his manly bearing, his deter- 
mination before which she had to give 
way again and again, impressed her 
oddly : she followed him with her 
eyes as he walked away into the 
house, and went on with her calcula- 
tions as she still paced the gravel 
path, determining to come back se- 
cretly to the charge, as was her way, 
from another direction, perhaps fail- 
ing and again only to ponder upon a 
fresh attack.. 

And meanwhile Anne was tolerably 
happy trimming her rose-trees, and 
arranging and rearranging the furni- 
ture, visiting at the big houses, and 
corresponding with her friends, and 
playing on the piano, and, with her 
baby, in time, when it came to live 
with them in the vicarage. Trevithic 
was tolerably miserable, fuming and 
consuming his days in a restless, im- 
patient search for the treasures which 
did not exist in the arid fields and 
lanes round about the vicarage. He 
certainly discovered a few well-to-do 
farmers riding about their enclosures 
on their rough horses, and respond- 
ing with surly nods to his good- 
humored advances ; a few old women 
selling lollipops in their tidy front 
kitchens ; with shining pots and pans, 
and starch caps, the very pictures of 
respectability; little tidy children 
trotting to school along the lanes, 
hand in hand, with all the strings on 
their pinafores, and hard-working 
mothers scrubbing their parlors, or 
hanging out their linen to dry. The 
cottages were few and far between, 
for the farmers farmed immense terri- 
tories ; the laborers were out in the 
fields at sunrise, and toiled all day, 
and staggered home worn-out and 
stupefied at night ; the little pinafores 
released from school at midday 
would trot along the furrows with 
their fathers' and brothers' dinners 



tied up in bundles, and drop little 
frightened courtesies along the hedges 
when they met the vicar on his 
rounds. Dreary, dusty rounds they 
were, — illimitable circles. The coun- 
try folks did not want his sermons, 
they were too stupid to understand 
what he said, they were too aimless 
and dispirited. Jack the Giant- 
Killer's sleep lasted exactly three 
years in Trevithic's . case, during 
which the time did not pass, it only 
ceased to be. Once old Mr. Belling- 
ham paid them a visit, and once Mrs. 
Trevithic, senior, arrived with her 
cap-boxes, and then everything again 
went on as usual until Dulcie came 
to live with her father and mother in 
the old sun-baked, wasp-haunted 
place. 

Dulcie was a little portable almanac 
to mark the time for both of them, 
and the seasons and the hour of the 
day, something in this fashion : — 

Six months and Dulcie began to 
crawl across the druggeted floor of 
her father's study ; nine months to 
crow and hold out her arms ; a year 
must have gone by, for Dulcie was 
making sweet inarticulate chatter- 
ings and warblings, which changed 
into words by degrees, — wonderful 
words of love and content and recog- 
nition, after her tiny lifelong si- 
lence. Dulcie's clock marked the 
time of day something in this fash- 
ion : — 

Dulcie's breakfast o'clock. 

Dulcie's waHc in the garden o'clock. 

Dulcie's dinner o'clock. 

Dulcie's bedtime o'clock, &c. 

All the tenderness of Jack's heart 
was Dulcie's. Her little fat fingers 
would come tapping and scratching 
at his study door long before she 
could walk. She was not 'in the 
least afraid of him, as her mother 
was sometimes. She did not care 
for his sad moods, nor sympathize 
with his ambitions, or understand 
the pangs and pains he suffered, the 
regrets and wounded vanities and 
aspirations. Was time passing, was 
he wasting his youth and strength 
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in that forlorn and stagnant Lincoln- 
shire fen % What was it to her 1 
Little Dulcie thought that, when he 
crossed his legs and danced her on 
his foot, her papa was fulfilling all 
the highest duties of life ; and when 
she let him kiss her soft cheek, it did 
not occur to her that every wish of 
his heart was not gratified. Hard- 
hearted, unsympathetic, trustful, and 
appealing little comforter and com- 
panion ! Whatever it might be to 
Anne, not even Lady Kidder- 
minster's society soothed and com- 
forted Jack as Dulcie's did. This 
small Egyptian was a .hard task- 
mistress, for she gave him bricks to 
make without any straw, and kept 
him a prisoner in a land of bond- 
age ; but for her he would have 
thrown up the work that was so 
insufficient for him, and crossed the 
Bed Sea, and chanced the fortunes 
of life ; but with Dulcie and her 
mother hanging to the skirts of his 
long black clerical coat, how could 
he go ? Ought he. to go ? £ 400 a 
year is a large sum to get together, 
but a small one to provide for three 
people, — so long as a leg of mutton 
costs seven shillings and there are 
but twenty shillings in the pound 
and 365 days in the year. 

It was a hot, sultry afternoon, the 
dust was lying thick upon the 
lanes, on the country roads, that 
went creeping away white in the 
glare to this and that distant sleepy 
hollow. The leaves in the hedges 
were hanging upon their stalks ; the 
Convolvuluses and blackberries 
drooped their heads beneath the 
clouds that rose from the wreaths 
and piles of dust along the way. 
Four o'clock was striking from the 
steeple, and echoing through the 
hot still air ; nobody was to be 
seen, except one distant figure cross- 
ing a stubble-field ; the vicarage 
windows were close shuttered, but 
the gate was on the latch, and the 
big dog had just sauntered lazily 
through. Anne heard the clock 



strike from her darkened bedroom, 
where she was lying upon the 
sofa resting. Dulcie, playing in 
her nursery, counted the strokes. 
" Tebben, two, one ; nonner one, " 
that was how she counted. John 
heard the clock strike as he was 
crossing the dismal stubble-field ; 
everything else was silent. Two 
butterflies went flitting before him in 
the desolate glare. It was all so 
still, so dreary, and feverish, that he 
tried to escape into a shadier field, 
and to force- his way through a gap 
in the parched hedge regardless of 
Parmer Burr's fences and restric- 
tions. 

On the other side of the hedge 
there was a smaller field, a hollow 
with long grasses and nut-hedges 
and a little shade, and a dilch over 
which Trevithic sprang with some 
remnant of youthful spirit. He 
sprang, breaking through the briers 
and countless twigs and limp wreathed 
leaves, making a foot-standing for 
himself among the lank grasses and 
dull autumn flowers on the other side, 
and as he sprang he caught a sight of 
something lying in the ditch, some- 
thing with half-open lips and dim 
glazed eyes, turned upwards under 
the crossing diamond network of the 
shadow and light of the briers. 

What was this that was quite still, 
quite inanimate, lying in the sultry 
glow of the autumn day? Jack 
turned a little sick, and leaped back 
down among the dead leaves, and 
stooped over a wan helpless figure 
lying there motionless arid ghastly, 
with its head sunk back in the dust 
and tangled weeds. It was only a 
worn and miserable-looking old man, 
whose meek, starved, weary face was 
upturned to the sky, whose wan lips 
were drawn apart, and whose thm 
hands were clutching at the weeds. 
Jack gently tried to loosen the clutch, 
and the poor fingers gave way in an 
instant and fell helplessly among the 
grasses, frightening a field-mouse 
back into its hole. But this helpless, 
loose fall first gave Trevithic some 
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idea of life in the hopeless figure, for 
all its wan rigid lines. He put 
his hand under the rags which cov- 
ered the breast. There was no pulse 
at first, but presently the heart just 
fluttered, and a little color came into 
the pale face, and there was a long 
sigh, and then the glazed eyes closed. 

John set to work to rub the cold 
hands and the stiff body. It was all 
he could do, for people don't walk 
about with bottles of brandy and 
blankets in their pockets; but he 
rubbed and rubbed, and 'some of the 
magnetism of his own vigorous exist- 
ence seemed to enter into the poor 
soul at his knees, and another faint 
flush of life came into the face, and 
the eyes opened this time naturally 
and bright, and the figure pointed 
faintly to its lips. Jack understood, 
and he nodded ; gave a tug -to the 
man's shoulders, and propped him up 
a little higher against the bank. 
Then he tied his handkerchief round 
the poor old bald head to protect it 
from the sun, and sprang up the side 
of the ditch. He had remembered a 
turnpike upon the highway, two or 
three hundred yards beyond the boun- 
dary of the next field. 

Lady Kidderminster, who happened 
to be driving along that afternoon on 
her way to the Potlington flower- 
show, and who was leaning back 
comfortably under the hood of her 
great yellow barouche, was surprised 
to see from under the fringe of her 
parasol the figure of a man suddenly 
bursting through a hedge on the 
roadside, and waving a hat and shout- 
ing, red, heated, disordered, frantical- 
ly signing to the coachman to stop. 

"It 's a Fenian," screamed her 
ladyship. 

" I think ; — yes, it 's Mr. Tre- 
vithic," said h.er companion. 

The coachman, too, had recognized 
Jack, and began to draw up ; but the 
young man, who had now reached 
the side of the carriage, signed to him 
to go on. 

" Will you give me a lift t " he said, 
gasping and springing on to the step. 



" How d' ye do, Lady Kidderminster 1 
I heard your wheels and made an ef- 
fort," and Jack turned rather pale. 
" There is a poor fellow dy ingin a ditch. 
I want some brandy for him and some 
help ; stop at the turnpike," he shouted 
to the coachman, and then he turned 
with very good grace to Lady Kid- 
derminster, aghast and not over- 
pleased. " Pray forgive me," he said. 
" It was such a chance catching you. 
I never thought I should have done 
it. I was two fields off. Why, how 
d' ye do, Mrs. Myles ? " And still 
holding on to the yellow barouche by 
one hand, he put out the other to his 
old acquaintance, Mary Myles, with 
the still kind eyes, who was sitting in 
state by the countess. 

" You will take me back, and the 
brandy, I know ? " said Trevithic. 

" Is it anybody one knows ? " said 
the countess. 

"Only some tramp," said Jack; 
"but it 's a mercy I met you." And 
before they reached the turnpike, he 
had jumped down, and was explaining 
his wants to the bewildered old chip 
of a woman who collected the tolls. 

" Your husband not here ? a pity," 
said John. " Give me his brandy- 
bottle; it will be of some good for 
once." And he disappeared into the 
lodge, saying, " Would you please 
have the horses' heads turned, Lady 
Kidderminster ? " In a minute he 
was out again. " Here, put this in " 
(to the powdered footman), and John 
thrust a blanket off the bed, an old 
three-legged chair, a wash-jug full of 
water, and one or two more miscel- 
laneous objects into the man's arms. 
" Now back again," he said, " as quick 
as you can." And he jumped in with 
his brandy; and the great barouche 
groaned, and at his command actually 
sped off once more along the road. 
" Make haste," said Trevithic ; " the 
man is dying for want of a dram." 

The sun blazed hot in their faces. 
The footman sat puzzled and disgust- 
ed on his perch, clasping the blanket 
and the water-j ug. Lady Kiddermin- 
ster was not sure that she was not 
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offended by all the orders Mr. Tre- 
vithic was giving her servants ; Mrs. 
Myles held the three-legged chair up 
on the seat opposite with her slender 
wrist, and looked kind and sympa- 
thetic ; John hardly spoke, — he was 
thinking what would be best to do 
next. 

"lam so sorry," he said, "but I 
am afraid you must wait for us, Lady 
Kidderminster. I '11 bring him up 
as soon as I can, and we will drop him 
at the first cottage. You see nobody 
else may pass for hours." 

" We shall bo very late for our 
fl — " Lady Kidderminster began, 
faintly, and then stopped ashamed at 
the look in Trevithic's honest face 
which she saw reflected in Mrs. 
Myles's eyes. 

"O my dear Lady Kiddermin- 
ster," cried Mis. Myles, bending for- 
ward from her nest of white muslins. 
" We must wait." 

"Ofcoursewewill wait," said Lady 
Kidderminster, hastily, as the coach- 
man stopped at the gap through which 
Jack had first made his appearance. 
Trevithic was out in an instant. 

" Bring those things quick," said 
Jack to the magnificent powder-and- 
plush man ; and he set off running 
himself as hard as he could go, with 
his brandy-flask in one hand and the 
water-jug in the other. 

For an instant the man hesitated 
and looked at his mistress, but Lady 
Kidderminster had now caught some- 
thing of Mr. Trevithic's energy : she 
imperiously pointed to the three-leg- 
ged chair, and Tomlins, who was 
good-natured in the main, seeing 
Jack's figure rapidly disappearing in 
the distance, began to run too, with 
his silken legs plunging wildly, for 
pumps and stubble are not the most 
comfortable of combinations. When 
Tomlins reached the ditch at last, 
Jack was pouring old Glossop's trea- 
cle-like brandy down the poor gasping 
tramp's throat, clashing water into his 
face and gradually bringing him to 
life again - ; the sun was streaming 
upon the two, the insects buzzing, and 



the church clock striking the half- 
hour. 

There are combinations in life 
more extraordinary than pumps and 
ploughed fields. When Trevithic 
and Tomlins staggered up to the car- 
riage carrying the poor old ragged, 
half-lifeless creature on the chair be- 
tween them, the two be-satined and 
be-feathered ladies made way and 
helped them to put poor helpless old 
Davy Hopkins with all his rags into 
the soft-cushioned corner, and drove 
off with him in triumph to the little 
public at the entrance of Featherston, 
where they left him. 

" You have saved that man's life," 
said Jack, as he said good by to the 
two ladies. They left him standing 
glad and excited, in the middle of the 
road, with bright eyes and more ani- 
mation and interest in his face than 
there had been for many a day. 

" My dear Jack, what is this I 
hear ? " said Anne, when he got 
home. " Have you been to the flow- 
er-show with Lady Kidderminster % 
Who was that in the carriage with 
her? What a state. you are in ! " 

Jack told her his" story, but Mrs.' 
Trevithic scarcely listened. "Oh!" 
said she, " I thought you had been do- 
ing something pleasant. Mrs. Myles 
was very kind. It seems to me rather 
a fuss about nothing, but, of course, 
you know best." 

Little Dulcie saw her father look- 
ing vexed ; she climbed up his leg 
and got on his knee, and put her 
round soft cheek against his. " Sail 
I luboo ? " said she. 



CHAPTER V. 

BLUNDERBORE AND HIS TWO HEADS. 

When Jack went to see his prote'gi 
next day, he found the old man sitting 
up in the bar warming his toes, and 
finishing off a basin of gruel and a 
tumbler of porter with which the 
landlady had supplied him. Mrs. 
Penfold was a frozen sort of woman, 
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difficult to deal with, but kind-heart- 
ed when the thaw once set in, and 
though at first she had all but refused 
to receive poor old Davy into her 
house, having relented and opened 
her door to him she had warmed and 
comforted him, and brought him to 
life in triumph, and now looked upon 
him with a certain self-contained pride 
and satisfaction as a favorable speci- 
men of her art. 

" He 's right eno'," said Mrs. Pen- 
fold, with a jerk of the head. " Ye 
can go in and see him in the bar." 
And Jack went in. 

The bar was a comfortable little 
oaken refuge and haven for Miles and 
Hodge, where they stretched their 
stiff legs safe from the scoldings of 
their wives and the shrill cries of their 
children. The shadows of the sun- 
ny-latticed window struck upon the 
wooden floor, the fire burnt most part 
of the year on the stone hearth, where 
the dry branches and logs were crack- 
ling cheerfully, with a huge black 
kettle hissing upon the bars. Some 
one had christened it " Tom," and 
from its crooked old spout at any 
hour of the day a hot and sparkling 
stream went flowing into the smoking 
grog - glasses, and into Penfold's 
punch-pots and Mrs. Penfold's tea- 
cups and soup-pans. 

Davy's story was a common one 
enough, — a travelling umbrella- 
mender, —hard times, — fine weather, 
umbrellas to mend, and "parasols 
ain't no good ; so cheap they are," 
he said, with a shake of the head; 
" they ain't worth the mendin'." 
Then an illness, and then the work- 
house, and that was all his his- 
tory. 

" I ain't sorry I come out of the 
'ouse ; the ditch was the best place of 
the two," said Davy. " You picked 
me out of the ditch ; you 'd have left 
me in the 'ouse, sir, all along with the 
ruck. I don't blame ye," Davy said ; 
" I see'd ye there for the first time 
when I was wuss off than I ever hope 
to be in this life again ; ye looked me 
full in the face, and talked on with 



them two after ye, -r devil take them, 
and he will." 

" I don't remember youj" said John. 
" Where was it ? " 

" Hammersley Workus," said Davy. 
" Don't you remember Hammersley 
Union ■? I was in the bed under the 
winder, and I says to my pardner 
(there were two on us), says I, — 
' That chap looks as if he might do us 
a turn.' ' Not he,' says my pardner. 
' They are werry charitable, and come 
and stare at us ; that 's all,' says he, 
and he was right, you see, sir. He 'd 
been in five years come Christmas, and 
knew more about it than I did then." 

" And you have left now t " said 
Trevithic, with a strange expression 
of pity in his face. 

" So I 'ave, sir, I 'm bound to say,'' 
said Davy, finishing off his porter, 
" and I 'd rather die in the ditch any 
day than go back to that d place." 

" It looked clean and comfortable 
enough," said Trevithic. 

" Clean, comfirable ! " said Davy. 
" Do you think I minds a little dirt, 
sir ? Did you look under the guilts ? 
Why, the vermin was a running all 
over the place like flies, so it were. It 
come dropping from the ceiling ; and 
my pardner he were paralytic, and he 
used to get me to wipe the bugs off 
his face with a piece of paper. Shall I 
tell ye what it was like ? " And old 
Davy, in his ire, began a history so 
horrible, so sickening, that Trevithic 
flushed up as he listened, — an honest 
flush and fire of shame and indigna- 
tion. 

" I tell you fairly I don't believe 
half you say," said Jack, at last. " It 
is too horrible and unnatural." 

" True there," said Davy, comforted 
by his porter and his gruel. " It 
ain't no great matter to me if you 
believes 'arf or not, sir. I 'm out of 
that hole, and I ain't agoin' back. 
Maybe your good lady has an um- 
brella wants seeing to ; shall I calf 
round and ask this afternoon, sir ? " 

Jack nodded and said he might 
come_ if he liked, and went home, 
thinking over the history he had 
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heard. It was one of all the histories 
daily told in the sunshine, of deeds 
done in darkness. It was one grain 
of seed fulling into the ground and 
taking root. Jack felt a dull feeling 
of shame and sadness ; an uncomfort- 
able pricking as of a conscience which 
has been benumbed ; a sudden pain of 
remorse, as he walked along the dusty 
lane which led to the vicarage. He 
found his wife in the drawing-room, 
writing little scented notes to some of 
her new friends, and accepting prof- 
fered dinners and teas and county 
hospitalities. Little Dulcie was lying 
on her back on a rug, and crooning 
and chattering ; the shutters were 
closed ; there was a whiff of roses and 
scented water. Coming in from the 
baking lanes, it was a pleasant con- 
trast, a pretty home picture, all painted 
in cool whites and grays and shadows, 
and yet it had by degrees grown in- 
tolerable to him. Jack looked found, 
and up and down, and then with a 
sudden impulse he went up and took 
his wife's hand, and looked her full in 
the face. "Anne," he said, "could 
you give up something for me, — some- 
thing, everything, except what is 
yours as a right 1 Dear, it is all so 
nice, but I am very unhappy here. 
May I give up this pretty home, and 
will you come and live with me where 
we can be of more use than we are 
here 7 " He looked so kind and so 
imploring that for an instant Anno 
almost gave way and agreed to any- 
thing. There was a bright constrain- 
ing power in Jack's blue eye which 
had to deal with magnetism, I believe, 
and which his wife was one of the few 
people to resist. She recovered her- 
self almost immediately. 

" How ridiculous you are, John ! " 
she said, pettishly. " Of course I 
will do anything in reason ; but it 
seems to me very wrong and unnatural 
and ungrateful of you," said Mrs. 
Trovithic, encouraging herself as she 
went on, " not to be happy when you 
have so much to be thankful for ; and 
though, of course, I should be the last 
to allude to it, yet I do think when I 



have persuaded papa to appoint you 
to this excellent living, considering 
how young you are and how much 
you owe to him, it is not graceful, to 
say the least, on your part . . . ." 

John turned away and caught up 
little Dulcie, and began tossing her in 
the air. " Well," said he, " we won't 
discuss this now. I have made up 
my mind to take a week's holiday," 
he added, with a sort of laugh. "" I 
am going to stay with Frank Austin 
till Saturday. Will you tell them to 
pack up my things 1 " 

" But, my dear, we are engaged to 
the Kidd . . . . " 

" You must write and make my 
excuses," Jack said, wearily. " I 
must go. I have some business at 
Hammersley." And he left the room. 

Chances turn out so strangely at 
times that some people — women es- 
pecially, who live quietly at home and 
speculate upon small matters — look 
on from afar and wonder among them- 
selves as they mark the extraordinary 
chain-work of minute stitches by which 
the mighty machinery of the world 
works on. Men who are busy and 
about, here and there in life, are more 
apt to take things as they find them, 
and do not stop to speculate how this 
or that comes to be. It struck Jack 
oddly when he heard from his friend 
Frank Austin that the chaplain who 
had been elected instead of him at the 
workhouse was ill and obliged to go 
away for a time. . " He is trying to 
find some one to take his place, and to 
get off for a holiday," said Mr. Austin. 
" He is a poor sort of creature, and I 
don't think he has got on very well 
with the guardians." 

" I wonder," said Trevithic, 
" whether I could take the thing for a 
time? We might exchange, you 
know ; I am tired of play, Heaven 
knows. There is little enough to do 
at Featherston, and he might easily 
look after my flock while I take the 
work here off his hands." 

" I know you always had a hanker 
ing after those unsavory flesh-pots,' 
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Austin said with a laugh. " I should 
think Skipper would jump at your 
offer, and from all I hear there is 
plenty to be done here, if it is work 
you are in want of. Poor little Skip- 
per did his best at one time ; I believe 
he tried to collect a fund for some of 
the poor creatures who could n't be 
taken in, but what is one small fish 
like him among so many guardians % " 
said Mr. Austin, indulging in one of 
those clerical jokes to which Mr. Trol- 
lope has alluded in his delightful 
Chronicles. 

Jack wrote off to his bishop and to 
his wife by that day's post. Two 
different answers reached him ; his 
wife's came next day, his bishop's 
three days later. 

Poor Anne was frantic, as well she 
might be. " Come to Hammersley 
for two months in the heat of the 
summer ; bring little Dulcie ; break 
up her home ! — Never. Throw over 
Lady Kidderminster's Saturdays ; ad- 
mit a stranger to the vicarage ! — 
Never ! Was her husband out of his 
senses 1 " She was deeply, deeply 
hurt. He must come back immedi- 
ately, or more serious consequences 
than he imagined might ensue. 

Trevithic's eyes filled up with tears 
as he crumpled the note up in his 
hand and flung it across the room. 
It was for this he had sacrificed the 
hope of his youth, of his life, — for 
this. It was too late now to regret, 
to think of what another fate might 
have been. Marriage had done him 
this cruel service : It had taught 
him what happiness might be, what 
some love might be, but it had with- 
held the sweetness of the fruit of the 
tree. If it had indeed disclosed the 
knowledge of good, it was through 
the very bitterness of the fruit that 
came to his share, that this unhappy 
Adam, outside the gates of the garden, 
realized what its ripe sweetness might 
have been. 

Old Mr. Bellingham did not mend 
matters by writing a trembling and 
long-winded remonstrance. Lady 
Kidderminster, to whom Anne had 



complained, pronounced Trevithic 
mad ; she had had some idea of the 
kind, she said, that day when he be- 
haved in that extraordinary manner 
in the lane. 

" It 's a benevolent mania," said 
Lord Axminster, her eldest son. 

Mrs. Myles shook her head, and 
began, " He is not mad, most noble 
lady . . . . " Mrs. Trevithic, who 
was present, flushed up with resent- 
ment.at Mrs. Myles venturing to in- 
terpose in Jack's behalf. She did not 
look over-pleased when Mrs. Myles 
added that she should meet Mr. Tre- 
vithic probably when she went from 
thence to stay at Hammersley with 
her cousin, Mrs. Gamier. 

Jack, who was in a strange deter- 
mined mood, meanwhile wrote back 
to his wife to say that he felt that it 
was all very hard upon her ; that he 
asked it from her goodness to him 
and her wifely love ; that he would 
make her very happy if she would 
only consent to come, and if not she 
must go to her father's for a few weeks 
until he had got this work done. 
" Indeed it is no sudden freak, dear," 
he wrote. " I had it in my mind 
before " (John hesitated here for a 
minute and took his pen off the paper) 
— " that eventful day when I walked 
up to the rectory, and saw you and 
learnt to know you." So he'finished 
his sentence. But his heart sank as 
he posted the letter. Ah me ! he 
had dreamed » different dream. 

If his correspondence with his wife 
did not prosper as it should have done, 
poor Trevithic was greatly cheered by 
the bishop's letter, which not only 
gave consent to this present scheme, 
but offered him, if he wished for more 
active duty, the incumbency of St. 
Bigots in the North, which would 
shortly be vacant in Hammersley, and 
which, although less valuable than his 
present living as far as the income 
was concerned, was much more so as 
regards the souls to be saved, which 
were included in the bargain. 

New brooms sweep clean, says tha 
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good old adage. After he took up his 
residence at St. Magdalene's, Jack's 
broomstick did not begin to sweep for 
seven whole days. He did not go 
back to Featherston ; Anne had left 
for Sandsea ; and Mr. Skipper was in 
possession of the rectory, and Tre- 
vithic was left in that of 500 paupers 
in various stages of misery and de- 
crepitude, and of a two-headed crea- 
ture called Bulcox; otherwise termed 
the master and the matron of the 
place. Jack waited ; he felt that if 
he began too soon he might ruin 
everything, get into trouble, stir up 
the dust, which had been lying so 
thickly, and make matters worse than 
before ; he waited, watched, looked 
about him, asked endless questions, 
to not one of which the poor folks 
dared give a truthful answer. " Nurse 
was werry kind, that she was, and 
most kinsiderate, up any time o' night 
and day," gasped poor wretches, 
whose last pinch of tea had just been 
violently appropriated by " nurse " 
with the fierce eyebrows sitting over 
the fire, and who would lie for hours 
in an agony of pain before they dared 
awaken her from her weary sleep. 
For nurse, whatever her hard rapa- 
cious heart might be, was only made 
of the same aching bones and feeble 
flesh as the rest of them. " Every- 
body was kind and good, and the 
mistress came round reg'lar and ast 
them what they wanted. The tea 
was not so nice, perhaps, as it might 
be, but they was not wishin' to com- 
plain." So they moaned on for the 
first three days. On the fourth, one 
or two cleverer and more truthful than 
the rest began to whisper that 
" nurse " sometimes indulged in a 
drop too much ; that she had been 
very unmanageable the night before, 
had boxed poor Tilly's ears, — poor 
simpleton. They all loved Tilly, and 
didn't like to see her hurt. See, 
there was the bruise on her cheek ; 
and Tilly, a woman of thirty, but a 
child in her ways, came shyly up in a 
pinafore, with a doll in one arm and 
a finger in her mouth. All the old 



hags, sitting on their beds, smiled at 
her as she went along. This poor 
witless Tilly was the pet of the ward, 
and they did not like to have her 
beaten. Trevithic was affected, he 
brought Tilly some sugar-plums in 
his pocket, and the old toothless crones 
brightened up and thanked him, nod- 
ding their white nightcaps encour- 
agingly from every bed. 

At the end of two days John sick- 
ened ; the sights, the smells, the de- 
pression of spirits produced by this 
vast suffering mass of his unlucky 
brothers and sisters, was too much 
for him, and for a couple of days he 
took to his bed. The matron came 
to see him twice ; she took an interest 
in this cheerful new element., spark- 
ling still with full reflection of the 
world outside. She glanced admir- 
ingly at his neatly appointed dressing- 
table, the silver top to his shaving- 
gear, and the ivory brushes. 

John was feverish and thirsty, and 
was draining a bottle of murky-look- 
ing water, when Mrs. Bulcox came 
into the room on the second day. 

" What is that you are drinking • 
there, sir ? " said she. " My good- 
ness, it 's the water from the tap, — 
we never touch it ! I '11 send you 
some of ours ; the tap-water comes 
through the cesspool and is as nasty 
as nasty can be." 

" Is it what they habitually drink 
here ? " Trevithic asked, languidly. 

" They 're used to it," said Mrs. 
Bulcox ; " nothing hurts them." 

Jack turned away with an impa- 
tient movement, and Mrs. Bulcox 
went off indignant at his want of 
courtesy. The fact was, that Jack 
already knew more of the Bulcox's 
doings than they had any conception 
of, poor wretches, as they lay snoring 
the comfortable sleep of callousness 
on their snug pillows. " I don't 'alf 
like that chap," Mr. Bulcox had re- 
marked to his wife, and Mrs. Bulcox 
had heartily echoed the misgiving. 
" I go to see him when he is ill," said 
she, " and he cuts me off as sharp as 
anything. What business has he 
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comin' prying and spying about the 
place ? " 

What, indeed ! The place oppressed 
poor Jack, tossing on his bed ; it 
seemed to close in upon him, the 
atmosphere appeared to be full of 
horrible moans and suggestions. In 
his normal condition Jack would have 
gone to sleep like a top, done his best, 
troubled his head no more on the 
subject of troubles he could not re- 
lieve ; but just now he was out of 
health, out of spirits, — although his 
darling desire was his, — and more 
susceptible to nervous influences and 
suggestions than he had ever been in 
his life before. This night especially 
he was haunted and overpowered by 
the closeness and stillness of his room. 
It looked out through bars into a 
narrow street, and a nervous feeling 
of imprisonment and helplessness 
came over him so strongly that, to 
shake it off, he jumped up at last and 
partly dressed himself, and began to 
pace up and down the room. The 
popular history of Jack the Giant- 
Killer gives a ghastly account of the 
abode of Blunderbore ; it describes 
" an immense room where lay the 
limbs of the people lately seized and 
devoured," and Blunderbore, " with a 
horrid grin," telling Jack " that men's 
hearts eaten with pepper and vinegar 
were his nicest food. The giant then 
locked Jack up," says the history, 
" and went to fetch a friend." 

Poor Trevithic felt something in 
Jack's position when the gates were 
closed for the night, and he found 
himself shut in with his miserable 
companions. He could from his room 
hear the bolts and the bars and the 
grinding of the lock, and immediately 
a longing would seize him to get out. 

To-night, after pacing up and down, 
he at last took up his hat and a light 
in his hand, and opened his door and 
walked down stairs to assure himself 
of his liberty and get rid of this op- 
pressive feeling of confinement. He 
passed the master's door and heard 
his snores, and then he came to the 
lower door opening into the inner 



court. The keys were in it, — it was 
only locked on the inside. As Jack 
came out into the court-yard he gave 
a great breath of relief: the stars were 
shining thickly overhead, very still, 
very bright; the place seemed less 
God-forgotten than when he was up 
there in his bedroom ; the fresh night- 
air blew in his face and extinguished 
his light. He did not care, he put it 
down in a corner by the door, and 
went on into the middle of the yard 
and looked all round about him. 
Here and there from some of the 
windows a faint light was burning and 
painting the bars in gigantic shad- 
ows upon the walls ; and at the end 
of the court, from what seemed like a 
grating to a cellar, some dim rays 
were streaming upward. Trevithic 
was surprised to see a light in such a 
place, and he walked up to see, and 
then he turned quickly away, and if 
like Uncle Toby he swore a great 
oath at the horrible sight he saw, it 
was but an expression of honest pity 
and most Christian charity. The 
grating was a double grating, and 
looked into two cellars which were 
used as. casual wards when the regular 
ward was full. The sight Trevithic 
saw is not one that I can describe 
here. People have read of such things 
as they are and were only a little 
while ago when the Pall Mall Gazette 
first published that terrible account 
which set people talking and asking 
whether such things should he and 
could be still. 

Old Davy had told him a great 
many sad and horrible things, but 
they were not so sad or so horrible as 
the truth, as Jack now saw it. Truth, 
naked, alas ! covered with dirt and 
vermin, shuddering with cold, moan- 
ing with disease, and heaped and 
tossed in miserable uneasy sleep at 
the bottom of her foul well. Every 
now and then a voice broke the dark- 
ness, or a cough or a moan reached 
him from the sleepers above. Jack 
did not improve his night's rest by 
his midnight wandering. 

Trevithic got well, however, next 
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day, dressed himself, and went down 
into the little office which had been 
assigned to him. His bedroom was 
over the gateway of the workhouse- 
and looked into the street. From his 
office he had only a sight of the men's 
court, the wooden bench, the stone 
steps, the grating. Inside was a 
stove and green drugget, a little li- 
brary of books covered with greasy 
brown paper for the use of those who 
could read. There was not much to 
comfort or cheer him, and as he sat 
there he began to think a little dis- 
consolately of his pleasant home, with 
its clean comfortable appointments, 
the flowers round the window, the 
fresh chintzes, and, above all, the 
dear little round face upturned to 
meet him at every coming home. 

It would not do to think of such 
things, and Jack put them away, 
but he wished that Anne had con- 
sented to come to him. It seemed 
hard to be there alone, — him a' fa- 
ther and a husband, with belongings 
of his own. Trevithic, who was still 
weak and out of sorts, found himself 
making a little languid castle in the 
air, of crooked places made straight, 
of whited sepulchres made clean, of 
Dulcie, grown tall and sensible, com- 
ing tapping at his door to cheer him 
when he was sad, and encourage him 
when he was weary. 

Had the fever come back, and could 
it be that he was wandering ? It 
seemed to him that all the heads of 
the old men he could see through the 
grating were turning, and that an 
apparition was passing by, — an ap- 
parition, gracious, smiling, looking in 
through the bars of his window, and 
coming gently knocking at his door ; 
and then it opened, and a low voice 
said, — "It's me, Mr. Trevithic, — 
Mrs. Myles ; may I come in t " and a 
cool, gray phantom stepped into the 
dark little room. 

Jack gladly welcomed his visitor, 
and brought out his shabby old leath- 
er chair for her; but Mrs. Myles 
would not sit down, she had only 
come for a minute. 



" How ill you are looking ! " Mary 
said, compassionately. "I came to 
ask yon to come back and dine with 
us ; I am only here for a day or two 
with my cousin Fanny Gamier. She 
visits this place, and brought me, 
and I thought of asking for you ; and 
do come, Mr. Trevithic. These — 
these persons showed me the way to 
your study." And she looked back 
at the grinning old heads that were 
peeping in at the door. Mary Myles 
looked like the lady in Comus, — so 
sweet, and pure, and fair, with the 
grotesque faces peering and whisper- 
ing all about her. They vanished 
when Trevithic turned, and stood be- 
hind the door watching arid chatter- 
ing like apes, for the pretty lady to 
come out again. "I cannot tell you 
how glad we are that you have come 
here, Mr. Trevithic ! " said Mrs. Myles. 
"Poor Fanny has half broken her 
heart over the place, and Mr. Skipper 
was so hopeless that it was no use 
urging him to appeal. You will do 
more good in a week than he has 
done in a year. I must not wait 
now," Mrs. Myles added. " You 
will come, won't you? — at seven; 
we have so much to say to you. 
Here is the address." 

As soon as Jack had promised to 
come, she left him, disappearing with 
her strange little court hobbling after 
her to the very gate of the dreary 
place. 

Jack was destined to have more 
than one visitor that afternoon. As 
he still sat writing busily at his desk 
in the little office, a tap came at the 
door. It was a different apparition 
this time, for an old woman's head 
peeped in, and an old nutcracker- 
looking body, in her charity-girl's 
livery, staggered feebly into his office 
and stood grinning slyly at him. 
" She came to borrow a book," she 
said. " She could n't read, not she, 
but, law bless him, that was no mat- 
ter." Then she hesitated. " He had 
been speaking to Mike Rogers that 
morning. You would n't go and get 
us into trouble," said the old crone, 
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with a wistful, doubtful, scanning in- 
terrogation of the eyes ; " but I am 
his good lady, and 'ave been these 
thirty years, and it do seem hard upon 
the gals, and if you could speak the 
word, sir, and get them out " 

"Out?" said Jack. 

" From the black kitchen, — so 
they name it," said the old crone, 
mysteriously : " the cellar under the 
master's stairs. Kate Hill has been 
in and out a week come yesterday. 
I knowed her grandmother, poor soul. 
She should n't hare spoke tighty to 
the missis ; but she is young and 
don't know no better, and my good 
man and me was thinking if maybe 
you could say a word, sir, — as if 
from yourself. Maybe you heard her 
as you went up stairs, sir ; for we 
know our cries is 'eard." 

So this was it. The moans in the 
air were not fancy, the complainings 
had been the real complaints of some 
one in suffering and pain. 

" Here is the book," said Jack, sud- 
denly ; " and I 'm afraid you can have 
no more snuff, ma'am." And with a 
start poor old Betty Eogers nearly 
stumbled over the matron, who was 
standing at his door. 

" Well, what is it you 're wanting 
now ? " said Mrs. Bulcox. " You 
must n't allow them to come troubling 
you, Mr. Trevithic." 

" I am not here for long, Mrs. Bul- 
cox," said Jack, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. " While I stay I may as well 
do all I can for these poor crea- 
tures." 

A gleam of satisfaction came into 
Mrs. Bulcox's face at the notion of his 
approaching departure. He had been 
writing all the morning, covering 
sheets and sheets of paper. He had 
been doing no harm, and she felt she 
could go out for an hour with her 
Bulcox, with an easy mind. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Bulcox came 
home together, Jack, who was looking 
from his bedroom window, saw them 
walking up the street. He had put 
up his sheets of paper in an envelope, 
and stamped it, and addressed it. He 



had not wasted his time during their 
absence, and he had visited a part of 
the workhouse unknown to him be- 
fore, having bribed one pauper and 
frightened another into showing him 
the way. Mr. Bulcox coming under 
the window heard Jack calling to him 
affably. " Would you be so kind as 
to post this packet for me ? " cried 
Jack. The post-box was next door 
to the workhouse. " Thank you," he 
said, as Mr. Bulcox picked up the 
thick letter which came falling to the 
ground at his feet. It was addressed 
to Colonel the Hon. Charles Hamble- 
don, Lowndes Square, London. 
" Keeps very 'igh company," said 
Bulcox to his wife, and he felt quite 
pleased to post a letter addressed to 
so distinguished a personage. 

" Thank you," said Jack again, 
looking very savagely pleased and 
amused ; " it was of importance." 
He did not add that it was a letter to 
the" editor of the Jupiter, who was a 
friend of his friend's. Trevithic liked 
the notion of having got Bulcox to 
fix the noose round his own neck. 
He felt ashamed of the part he was 
playing, but he did not hurry himself 
for that. It was necessary to know 
all, in order to sweep clean once he 
began. Poor Kate Hill, still in du- 
rance, received a mysterious and en- 
couraging message, and one or two 
comforts were smuggled in to her by 
her jailer. On the Wednesday morn- 
ing his letter would appear in the Ju- 
piter, — nothing more could be done 
until then. Next day was Tuesday : 
he would go over to Sandsea and talk 
Anne into reason, and get back in 
time for the board ; and in the mean 
time Jack dressed himself and went 
to dine with the widows. 



■ CHAPTER VI. 

THE PAECJE CUT A THREAD OP MRS. 
TKEVITHIC'S KNITTING. 

Mbs. Mtles's cousin, Mrs. Gar- 
nier, lived in a quaint, comfortable- 
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looking low house on the Chester 
high-road, with one or two bow-win- 
dows and gables standing out for no 
apparent reason, and a gallery up 
stairs, with four or five windows, 
which led to the drawing-room. 

The two widows were very fond of 
one another and often together ; there 
was a similarity in tastes and age and 
circumstance. The chief difference 
in their fate had been this, — that 
Fanny Gamier had loved her hus- 
band, although she could not agree 
with him — for loving and agreeing 
do not go together always, — and 
Mary Myles's married life had been at 
best a struggle for indifference and 
forgiveness ; she was not a very easi- 
ly moulded woman ; she could do no 
more than forgive and repent her own 
ill-doing in marrying as she did. 

The trace of their two lives was 
set upon the cousins. A certain 
coldness and self-reliance, a power of 
living for to-day and forgetting, was 
the chief gift that had come to Mary 
Myles out of the past experience of 
her life. Fanny Garnier was softer, 
more impressionable, more easily 
touched and assimilated by the people 
with whom she came in contact ; she 
was less crisp and bright than Mary, 
and older, though she was the same 
age. She had loved more and sor- 
rowed more, and people remember 
their sorrows in after years when 
their angers are forgotten and have 
left only a blank in their minds. 

George Gamier, Fanny Garnier's 
husband, had belonged to that sect of 
people who have an odd fancy in their 
world for making themselves and oth- 
er folks as miserable as they possibly 
can, — for, worrying and wearying 
and torturing, for doubting and trem- 
bling, for believing far more eagerly 
in justice (or retribution, which is 
their idea of justice) than in mercy. 
Terror has a strange morbid attrac- 
tion for these folks, — mistrust, for 
all they say, seems to be the motive 
power of their lives : they gladly offer 
pain and tears and penitence as a 
ghastly propitiation. They are of all 
9 



religions and creeds ; they are found 
with black skins and woolly heads, 
building up their altars and offering 
their human sacrifices in the unknown 
African deserts ; they are chipping 
and chopping themselves before their 
emerald-nosed idols, who sit squatting 
in unclean temples ; they are living 
in the streets and houses all round 
about us, in George Gamier's pleas- 
ant old cottage outside the great 
Hammersley city, or at number five, 
and six, and seven in our street, as 
the case may be ; in the convent at 
Bayswater, in the manses and pres- 
byteries. You or I may belong to 
the fraternity, so did many a better 
man, as the children say. St. Simon 
Stylites, Athanasius, John Calvin, 
Milton, Ignatius Loyola, Savonarola, 
not to speak of Saints A, B, C, D, 
and E. 

Mary poured Jack out a big cup of 
strong tea, and brought it across the 
lamp-lit room to him with her own 
white hands. Mrs. Gamier shivered 
as she heard his story. The tea 
smoked, the lamps burnt among the 
flower-stands, the wood-fire blazed 
cheerfully, for Mrs. Myles was a 
chilly and weak-minded person, and 
lit her fire all the year round, more 
or less. Trevithic, comfortably sunk 
back in a big arm-chair, felt a grate- 
ful sense of ease and rest and conso- 
lation. The atmosphere of the little 
house was so congenial and fragrant, 
the two women were such sympathiz- 
ing listeners ; Mary Myles's bright 
eyes lighted with such kindly inter- 
est ; while Mrs. Gamier, silent, avail- 
able, sat with her knitting under the 
shade of the lamp. The poor fSllow 
was not insensible to these soothing 
influences. As he talked on, it 
seemed to him that for the first time 
in his life he had realized what com- 
panionship and sympathy might 
mean. Something invisible, harmo- 
nious, delicate, seemed to drive away 
from him all thought of sin or misery 
and turmoil when in company with 
these two kind women. This was 
what a home might have been, — a 
M 
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warm, flower-scented, lamp-twinkling 
haven with sweet still eyes to respond 
and brighten at his success and to 
cheer his failing efforts. This was 
what it never, never would be, and 
Trevithic pnt the thought away. It 
was dangerous ground for the poor 
heart-weary fellow, longing for peace 
and home, comfort and love ; where- 
as Anne, to whom he was bound to 
look for these good things, was at 
Sandsea, fulfilling every duty of civ- 
ilized life, and not greatly troubled 
for her husband, but miserable on 
her own account, hard . and vexed 
and deeply offended. 

Mrs. Trevithic was tripping along 
the south cliff on the afternoon of the 
next day, when the sound of footsteps 
behind her made her stop and look 
round. As she saw that it was her 
husband coming towards her, her 
pale face turned a shade more pale. 

" 0, how d' ye do 1 " Anne said. 
"I did not expect you. Have you 
come for long 1 " And she scarcely 
waited for him to come up to her, but 
began to walk on immediately. 

Poor John ; what a coming home ! 
He arrived with his various interests, 
his reforms, his forthcoming letter in 
the Jupiter; there was the offer of 
the bishop's in his pocket, — the mo- 
mentary gladness and elation of re- 
turn, — and this was all he had come 
back to ! 

" Have you come on business 1 " 
Mrs. Trevithic asked. 

" I wanted to see you and Dulcie," 
John answered ; " that was my busi- 
ness 4 Time seems very long without 
you both. All this long time I have 
only had Mrs. Myles to befriend me. 
I wish — I wish you would try to 
like the place, too, Anne. Those two 
ladies seem very happy there." 

"Mrs. Myles, I have no doubt," 
said Anne, bitterly. " No," she cried, 
" you need not talk so to me. I know 
too much, too much, too much," she 
said, with something like real pathos 
in her voice. 

"My dearest Anne, what do you 



mean ? " Trevithic said, kindly, 
hurrying after her, for she was walk- 
ing very fast. 

"It is too late. I cannot forgive 
you. I am not one of those people 
who can forget easily and forgive. 
Do you think I do not know that 
your love is not mine — never was — 
never will be mine ? Do you think 
gossip never reaches me here, far 
away, though I try to live in peace 
and away from it all? And you 
dare mention Mary Myles's name to 
me, — you dare — you dare ! " cried 
Anne, in her quick, fierce man- 
ner. 

" Of course I dare," said Trevithic. 
"Enough of this, Anne," and he 
looked as hard a? Anne herself for a 
minute ; then he melted. " Dear 
Anne, if something has failed in our 
home hitherto, let us forgive one 
another and make a new start in life. 
Listen," and he pulled out the bish- 
op's letter, with the offer of St. 
Bigots, and read it to her. " I need 
not tell you how much I wish for 
this." 

His wife did not answer. At first 
he thought she was relenting. She 
went a little way down the side of 
the cliff and waited for him, and then 
suddenly turned upon him. The 
wash of the sea seemed to flow in 
time with her words. 

" You are cruel — yes, crnel ! " 
said Anne, trembling very much, and 
moved for once out of her calm. 
" You think I can bear anything, — 
I cannot bear your insults any lon- 
ger! I must go — leave you. Yes, 
listen to me, I will go, I tell you. 
My father will keep me here, me and 
little Dulcie, and you can have your 
own way, John, and go where you 
like. You love your own way better 
than anything else in the world, and 
it will make up to you for the home 
which, as you say, has been a failure 
on the whole." And Mrs. Trevithic 
tried to choke down a gulp of bitter 
angry tears. 

As she spoke John remembered a 
time not so very long ago, when 
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Anne had first sobbed out she loved 
him, and when the tears which she 
should have gulped away had been 
allowed to overflow into those bitter 
waters of strif* — alas ! neither of 
them could have imagined possible 
until now. 

They had been walking side by 
side along the beach, the parson 
trudging angrily a little ahead, with 
his long black coat flapping and 
swinging against his legs ; Anne 
skimming along skilfully after him, 
with her quick slender footsteps ; but 
as she went along she blamed. him in 
her heart for every roughness and in- 
equality of the shore, and once when 
she struck her foot against a stone 
her ire rose sore against him. Little 
Dulcie from the rectory garden spied 
them out afar off, and pointed and 
capered to attract their attention ; 
but the father and mother were too 
much absorbed in their own troubles 
to heed her, even if they could have 
descried her small person among the 
grasses and trees. 

" You mean to say," said Jack, 
stopping short suddenly, and turning 
round and speaking with a faint dis- 
cordant jar in his voice, "that you 
want to leave me, Anne ? " 

" Yes," said Anne, quite calm and 
composed, with two glowing cheeks 
that alone showed that a fire of some 
sort was smouldering within. " Yes, 
John, I mean it. I have not been 
happy. I have not succeeded in mak- 
ing you happy. I think we should 
both be better people apart than to- 
gether. I never, never felt so — 
so ashamed of myself in all my life 
as since I have been married to you. 
I will stay here with papa. You 
have given up your living ; you can 
now go and fulfil those duties which 
are more to you than wife or chil- 
dren or home." Anne — who was 
herself again by this time — calmly 
rolled up her parasol as she spoke, 
and stood waiting for an answer. I 
think she expected a tender burst of 
remonstrance from her husband, a 
pathetic appeal, an abandonment pos- 



sibly of the mad scheme which filled 
her with such unspeakable indigna- 
tion. She had not counted on his 
silence. John stopped short a second 
time, and stood staring at the sea. 
He was cut to the heart ; cruelly 
stunned and shocked and wounded 
by the pain, so that he had almost 
forgotten his wife's presence, or what 
he should say, or anything but the 
actual suffering that he was enduring. 
It seemed like a revelation of a hor- 
rible secret to which he had been 
blind all along. It was like a curse 
falling upon his home, — undreamt 
of for a time, and suddenly realized. 
A great swift hatred flamed up in 
his heart against the calm and pas- 
sive creature who had wrought it, — 
who was there before him waiting for 
his assent to her excellent arrange- 
ments ; a hatred, indeed, of which she 
was unworthy and unconscious ; for 
Anne was a woman of slow percep- 
tion. It took a long time for her to 
realize the effect of her words, or to 
understand what was passing in 
other people's minds. She was not 
more annoyed now with Trevithie 
than she had been for a long time 
past. She had no conception of the 
furies of scorn and hatred which were 
battling and tearing at the poor, fel- 
low's kind heart; she had not herself 
begun to respond even to her own 
emotions ; and so she stood quite 
quietly, expecting, like some stupid 
bird by the water's edge, waiting for 
the wave to overwhelm her. "Do 
you not agree with me ? " she said at 
last. Trevithie was roused by his 
wife's question, and answered it. 
"Yes ; just as you wish," he said, in 
an odd, cracked voice, with a melan- 
choly jar in it. " Just as you like, 
Anne." And without looking at her 
again, he began once more to tramp 
along the shingle, crushing the peb- 
bles under his feet as he went. The 
little stones started and rolled away 
under his impatient tread. Anne 
from habit followed him, without 
much thinking where she was going, 
or what aim she had in so doing; 
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but she could not keep up with 
his strong progress, — the distance 
widened and widened between them. 
John walked farther away, while 
Mrs. Trevithic, following after, trying 
in vain to hasten her lagging steps, 
grew sad and frightened all at once 
as she saw him disappearing in the 
distance. And then it was her turn 
to realize'what she had done. See- 
ing her husband go, this poor woman 
began to understand at last that her 
foolish longing was granted. 

Her feet failed, her heart sank, her 
courage died away all suddenly. 
Like a flame blown out, all the fire 
of her vexation and impatience was 
gone, and only a dreary nothing re- 
mained. And more hard to bear 
even than the troubles, the pains, 
the aches, the longings of life, are its 
blanks and its wants. Outer dark- 
ness, with the tormenting fires and 
the companion devils, is not the outer 
darkness that has overwhelmed most 
hearts with terror and apprehension. 
No words, no response, silence, aban- 
donment, — to us weak, loving, long- 
ing human creatures, that is the 
worst fate of all. 

Anne became very tired, struggling 
after Trevithic. Little by little she 
began to realize that she had sent 
him away and he was going. A 
gull flapped across her path, and 
frightened her. She could see him 
still ; he had not yet turned up the 
steps from the cliff to the rectory 
garden, but he was gone as certainly 
as if she could no longer see him. 
And then she began to learn in a 
void of incredulous amaze, poor 
sluggish soul, that life was hard, 
very hard, and terribly remorseless ; 
that when you strike, the blow falls ; 
that what you wish is not always 
what you want; that it is easy to 
call people to you once perhaps, and 
to send them away once, but that 
when they come they stay, and when 
they go they are gone and all is over. 
Why was he so headstrong, so un- 
grateful, so unreasonable ? Was she 
not right to blame him 1 and had he 



not owned himself to be in the 
wrong 7 Ah, poor wife, poor wife ! 
Something choking and blinding 
seemed to smite the unhappy woman 
in her turn. She reached the steps 
at last that lead up the cliff to the 
rectory garden where little Dulcie 
had been playing when her mother 
left her. Anne longed to find her 
there, — to clutch her in her poor 
aching arms, and cover her sweet 
little rosy face with kisses. " Dul- 
cie," she called, " Dulcie, Dulcie!" 
her voice echoing so sadly that it 
struck herself, but Dulcie's cheery 
little scream of gladness did not 
answer, and Anne — who took this 
silence as a bad omen — felt her 
heart sink lower. In a vague way 
she thought that if she could have 
met Dulcie all would have been 
well. 

She was calling still, when some 
one answered ; figures came to the 
hall-door, half a dozen officious hands 
were outstretched, and friendly greet- 
ings met her. There was Miss Tri- 
quett who was calling with Miss 
Moineaux, and Miss Simmonds who 
had driven up in her hasket-carriage, 
and old Mr. Bellingham trying in a 
helpless way to entertain his visit- 
resses, and to make himself agreeable 
to them all. The old gentleman, 
much relieved at the sight of his 
daughter, called her to him with a 
cheerful, " Ah, my dear, here you are. 
1 shall now leave these ladies in better 
hands than mine. I am sorry to say 
I have a sermon to write." And Mr. 
Bellingham immediately and benevo- 
lently trotted away. 

With the curious courage of wo- 
men, and long habitude, Mrs. Tre- 
vithic took off her hat and smoothed 
her straight hair, and sat down, and 
mechanically began to make conver- 
sation for the three old ladies who es- 
tablished themselves comfortably in 
the pleasant bow-windowed drawing- 
room and prepared for a good chat. 
Miss Simmonds took the sofa as her 
right (as I have said before, size has 
a certain precedence of its own). 
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Miss Triquett, as usual, rapidly 
glanced round the apartment, took in 
the importation of work-boxes, bas- 
kets, toy-boxes,.&c., which Anne's ar- 
rival had scattered about, the trim- 
ming on Mrs. Trevithic's dress', the 
worn lines under her eyes. Mrs. 
Trevithic took her knitting from one 
of the baskets, and rang the bell and 
desired the man to find Miss Dulcie 
and send her; and meanwhile the 
stream of conversation flowed on un- 
interruptedly. Mr. Trevithic was 
well. Only come for a day ! And 
the little girl? Thanks — yes. Lit- 
tle Dulcie's cold had been severe, — 
linseed poultices, squills, ipecacuanha 
wine; — thanks, yes. Mrs. Trevithic 
was already aware of their valuable 
medicinal properties. Mr. Pelligrew, 
the present curate, had sprained his 
thumb in the pulpit door, — wet ban- 
dages, &c, &c. Here Miss Sim- 
monds, whose eyes had been fixed 
upon the window all this time, sud- 
denly exclaimed : — 

" How fond your husband is of 
that dear child Dulcie, Mrs. Tre- 
vithic ! There she is with her papa 
in the garden." 

" Dear me ! " said Triquett, stretch- 
ing her long neck and lighting up 
with excitement. " Mr. Trevithic 
must be going away ; you never told 
us. He is carrying a carpet-bag." 

As she spoke, Anne, who had been 
sitting with her back to the window, 
started up, and her knitting fell off 
her lap. She was irresolute for an 
instant. He could not be going — 
going like that, without a word. No, 
she would not follow him. 

" O dear me ! "• said Miss Sim- 
monds, who had been trying to hook 
up the little rolling ball of worsted 
with the end of her parasol," just see 
what I have done. And she held 
the parasol up spindle fashion with 
the long entangled thread twisted 
round it. 

" I think I can undo it," said Miss 
Moineaux. 

"I beg your pardon, I — I want 
to speak to my husband," said Mrs. 



Trevithic, all of a sudden starting up 
and running to the door. 

" He is going," said Miss Triquett 
to the others, looking once more out 
through the big pleasant window, as 
Anne left the room. " Dear Miss 
Moineaux, into what a mess you have 
got that knitting ; here are some 
scissors, — let me cut the thread." 

" Poor thing ! she is too late," said 
Miss Moineaux, letting the two ends 
of the thread fall to the ground. 



CHAPTER VII. 

in blundeeboee's castle. 

When Jack first made the acquaint- 
ance of the board on the Wednesday 
after he first came to the workhouse, 
the seven or eight gentlemen sitting 
round the green table greeted him quite 
as one of themselves as he came into 
the room. This was a dull Septem- 
ber morning ; the mist seemed to have 
oozed in through the high window 
and continually opening door. When 
Jack passed through the outer or en- 
trance room, he saw a heap of wistful 
faces and rags already waiting for ad- 
mittance, some women and some chil- 
dren, a man with an arm in a sling, 
one or two workhouse habitues, — 
there was no mistaking the hard 
coarse faces. Two old paupers were 
keeping watch at the door, and offi- 
ciously flung it open for him to pass 
in. The guardians had greeted him 
very affably on the previous occasion, 

— a man of the world, a prosperous 
but eccentric vicar, was not to be 
treated like an every-day curate and 
chaplain. "Ah, how d'ye do, Mr. 
Trevithic ? " said the half-pay Cap- 
tain, the chairman. The gas-fitter 
cleared his throat and made a sort of 
an attempt at a bow. The wholesale 
grocer rubbed his two hands together, 

— Pitchley his name was, I think, — 
for some reason or other, he exercised 
great influence over the rest. But on 
this second Wednesday morning the 

I Jupiter had -come out with an as- 
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tounding letter, — about themselves, 
their workhouse, their master, their 
private paupers. It was a day they 
never forgot, and the natural indigna- 
tion of the board overflowed. 

Perhaps Jack would have done bet- 
ter had he first represented matters to 
them, but he knew that at least two 
of the guardians were implicated. 
He was afraid of being silenced and 
of having the affair hushed up. He 
cared not for the vials of their wrath 
being emptied upon him so long as 
they cleansed the horrible place in 
their outpour. He walked in quite 
brisk and placid to meet the storm. 
The guardians had not all seen the 
Jupiter as they came dropping in. 
Oker, the gasman, was late, and so 
was Pitehley as it happened, and 
when they arrived Jack was already 
standing in his pillory and facing the 
indignant chairman. 

"My friend Colonel Hamhledon 
wrote the letter from notes which I 
gave him," said Jack. " I considered 
publicity best ; — under the circum- 
stances, I could not be courteous," he 
said, " if I hoped to get through this 
disagreeable business at all effectual- 
ly. I could not have selected any one 
of you gentlemen as confidants in 
common fairness to the others. I 
wished the inquiry to be complete 
and searching. I was obliged to 
brave the consequences." 

" Upon my word I think you have 
acted right," said one of the guar- 
dians, a doctor, a bluff old fellow who 
liked frank speaking. But an indig- 
nant murmur expressed the dissent 
of the other members of the board. 

" I have been here a fortnight," 
said Jack. "I had not intended 
speaking so soon of what I now wish 
to bring before your notice, but the 
circumstances seem to me so urgent 
and so undoubted that I can see no 
necessity for deferring my complaint 
any longer." 

"Dear me, sir," said the gas-fitter, 
coming in, " I 'ope there 's nothink 
wrong ? " 

" Everything, more or less," said 



Trevithic, quietly. "In the first 
place, I wish to bring before you sev- 
eral cases of great neglect on the part 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bulcox." 

Here the chairman colored up. 
" I think, Mr. Trevithic, we had bet- 
ter have the master present if you 
have any complaint to lodge against 
him." 

"By all means," said Trevithic, 
impassively; and he turned over his 
notes while one of the trembling old 
messengers went off for the master. 

The master arrived and the matron 
too. " How d' ye do, Bulcox t " said 
the chairman. Mrs. Bulcox dropped 
a respectful sort of courtesy, and Tre- 
vithic immediately began without giv- 
ing time for the others to speak. He 
turned upon the master. 

"I have a complaint to lodge 
against you and Mrs. Bulcox, and at 
the chairman's suggestion I waited 
for you to be present." 

" Against me, sir 1 " said Bulcox, 
indignantly. 

"Against me and Mr. Bulcox?" 
said the woman, with a bewildered, 
injured, saint-like sort of swoop. 

" Yes,"" Jack answered, curtly. 

" Have you seen the letter in the 
Jupiter ? " said the chairman, gravely, 
to Mr. Bulcox. 

" Mr. Bulcox was good enough to 
post the letter himself," Jack inter- 
posed, briskly. " It was to state, 
what I honestly believe to he the fact, 
that I consider that you, Mr. Bulcox, 
are totally unfit for your present situ- 
ation as master. I am aware that 
you have good friends among these 
gentlemen, and that, as far as they 
can tell, your conduct has always 
been a model of deference andexem- 
plariness. Now," said Jack, " with 
the board's permission, I will lodge my 
complaints against you in form. 
And here Trevithic pulled out his lit- 
tle book, and read out as follows : — 

" 1. That the management and 
economy of this workhouse are alto- 
gether disgraceful. 

" 2. That you have been guilty of 
cruelty to two or three of the inmates. 
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"3. That you have embezzled or 
misapplied certain sums of money al- 
lowed to you for the relief of the sick 
paupers under your care." 

But here the chairman, guardians, 
master and mistress, would hear no 
more; all interrupted Trevithic at 
once. 

" Really, sir, you must substantiate 
such charges as these. Leave the 
room" (to the messengers at the 
door) . 

"I cannot listen to such imputa- 
tions," from the master. 

" What have we done to you that 
you should say such cruel, false 
things 1 " from the mistress. " 
sir," (to the chairman,) "turn him 
away ; say you don't believe him." ' 

" If you will come with me now," 
Jack continued, addressing the guar- 
dians, " I think I can prove some of 
my statements. Do you know that 
the little children here are crying with 
hunger'? Do you know that the 
wine allowed for the use of the sick 
has been regularly appropriated by 
these two wretches 1 " cried Trevithic, 
in an honest fury. " Do you know 
that people here are lying in their 
beds in misery, at this instant, who 
have not been moved or touched for 
weeks and weeks ; that the nurses fol- 
low the example of those who are put 
over them, and drink, and ill-use 
their patients ; that the food is stinted, 
the tea is undrinkable, the meat is 
bad and scarcely to be touched ; that 
the very water flows from a foul cess- 
pool ; that at this instant, in a cellar 
in the house, there are three girls shut 
up, without beds or any conceivable 
comfort, — one has been there four 
days and nights, another has been 
shut up twice in one week in dark- 
ness and unspeakable misery ? Shall 
I tell you the crime of this culprit t 
She spoke saucily to the matron, and 
this is her punishment. Will you 
come with me now, and see whether 
or not I have been speaking the 
truth ? " 

There was not one word he could 
not substantiate. He had not been 



idle all this time, he had been collect- 
ing his proofs, — ghastly proofs they 
were. 

The sight of the three girls 
brought blinded and staggering out 
of the cellar had more effect than all 
the statements and assertions which 
Mr. Trevithic had been at such great 
pains to get together. The Bulcoxes 
were doomed ; of this there could be 
no doubt. They felt it themselves as 
they plodded across the yard with the 
little mob of excited and curious 
guardians. Oker, the gas-fitter, took 
their part, indeed, so did the grocer. 
The old doctor nearlv fell upon the 
culprits then and there. The rest of 
the guardians seemed to be divided in 
their indignation against Jack for 
telling, against Bulcox for being 
found out, against the paupers for be- 
rng"ill used, lor being paupers ; against 
the reporter for publishing such atro- 
cious libels. It was no bed of roses 
that Trevithic had made for himself. 

A special meeting was convened 
for the end of the week. 



CHAPTER VHI. 



As years go by, and we see more 
of life and of our fellow-creatures, the 
by-play of existence is curiously un- 
folded to us, and we may, if we 
choose, watch its threads " twisting 
and untwisting, flying apart, and 
coming together. People rise from 
their sick-beds, come driving up in 
carriages, come walking along the 
street into each other's lives. As A. 
trips aloug by the garden-wall, Z. at 
the other end of the world, perhaps, 
is thinking that he is tired of this 
solitary hushman's life; he was 
meant for something better than 
sheep-shearing and driving convicts, 
and he says to himself that he will 
throw it all up and go back to Eng- 
land, and see if there is not bread 
enough left in the old country to sup- 
port one more of her sons. Here, 
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perhaps, A. stoops to pick a rose, and 
places it in her girdle, and wonders 
whether that is C. on the rough pony 
riding along the road from market. 
As for Z., A. has never even con- 
ceived the possihility of his existence. 
But hy this time Z. at the other end of 
the world has made up his mind, be- 
ing a man of quiek and determined 
action, and poor C.'s last chance is 
over, and pretty A., with the rose in 
her girdle, will never be his. Or it 
may be that Z., after due reflection, 
likes the looks of his tallows, X. and 
Y. come to the station, which had 
hitherto only been visited by certain 
very wild-looking letters of the alpha- 
bet, with feathers in their heads, and 
faces streaked with white paint, and 
A. gives her rose to C, who puts it 
in his button-hole with awkward 
country gallantry, quite unconscious 
of the chance they have both run that 
morning, and that their fate has been 
settled for them at the other end of 
the world. 

When my poor A. bursts into tears 
at the beginning of this story, another 
woman, who should have been Tre- 
vithic's wife, as far as one can judge 
speaking of such matters, a person 
who could have sympathized with his 
ambitions and understood the direc- 
tion of his impulses, a woman with 
enough enthusiasm and vigor in her 
nature to carry her bravely through 
the tangles and difficulties which only 
choked and scratched and tired out 
poor Anne, — this person, who was 
not very far off at the time, and no 
other than Mary Myles, said to some 
one who was with her, — and she 
gave a pretty sad smile and quick 
shake of the head as she spoke : — 

" No, it is no use. I have nothing 
but friendliness, a horrible, universal 
feeling of friendliness, left for any of 
my fellow-creatures. I will confess 
honestly" (and here she lost her 
color a little) " I did wrong once. I 
married my husband for a home, — 
most people know how I was pun- 
ished, and what a miserable home it 
was. I don't mind telling you, 



Colonel Harabledon, for you well un- 
derstand how it is that I must make 
the best of my life in this arid and 
lonely waste to which my own fault 
has brought me." 

Mrs. Myles's voice faltered as she 
spoke, and she hung her head to hide 
the tears which had come into her 
eyes. And Colonel Hambledon took 
this as an answer to a question he 
had almost asked her, and went away. 

" If ever you should change your 
mind," he said, " you would find me 
the same a dozen years hence." And 
Mary only sighed and shook her 
head. 

But all this was years ago, — three 
years nearly by the Dulcie almanac, 
— and if Mary Myles sometimes 
thought she had done foolishly when 
she sent Charles Hambledon away, 
there was no one to whom she could 
own it, — not even to her cousin 
Fanny, who had no thoughts of 
marrying or giving in marriage, or 
wishes for happiness beyond the or- 
dering her garden-beds and the wel- 
fare of her poor people. 

Fanny one day asked her cousin 
what had become of her old friend 
the colonel. Mary blushed up bright- 
ly, and said she did not know ; she 
believed he was in Hammersley. 
Fanny, who was cutting out little 
flannel vests for her school-children, 
was immediately lost in the intrica- 
cies of a gore, and did not notice the 
blush or the bright amused glance in 
the quiet gray eyes that were watch- 
ing her at her benevolent toil. Snip, 
snip, sni-i-i-i-i-i-ip went the scissors 
with that triumphant screeching 
sound which all good housewives love 
to hear. Mary was leaning back 
in her chair, perfectly lazy and unoc- 
cupied, with her little white hands 
crossed upon her knees, and her pret- 
ty head resting against the chair. 
She would not have been sorry to 
have talked a little more upon a sub- 
ject that was not uninteresting to 
her, and she tried to make Fanny 
speak. 

"What do you think of him? 
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Have you heard that he has come ? " 
she asked, a little shyly. 

" 0, I don't know. No, I have 
not seen any of them for a long time," 
said Fanny, absently. " Mary, are 
you not ashamed of being so' lazy % 
Come and hold these strips." 

Mary did as she was bid, and held 
out gray flannel strips at arms' 
length, and watching the scissors 
flashing, the pins twinkling, and the 
neat little heaps rising all about on 
the floor and the chairs and the tables. 
Then Mrs. Myles tried again. " Mr. 
Treyithic tells me that Colonel Ham- 
bledon is coming down to help him 
with this workhouse business. Yoli 
will have to ask them both to dinner, 
Fanny." 

Fanny did not answer for a min- 
ute. She hesitated, looked Mary full 
in the face, and then said very 
thoughtfully : " Don't you think un- 
bleached calico will be best to line 
the jackets with ? It will keep the 
children warm, poor little things." 
The children's little hacks might be 
warmed by this heap of snips and 
linings ; but Mary suddenly felt as if 
all the wraps and flannels and calicos 
were piled upon her head, and chok- 
ing and oppressing her, while all the 
while her heart was cold and shiver- 
ing, poor thing ! There are no flan- 
nel-jackets that I know of to warm 
sad hearts such as hers. 

Fanny Gamier was folding up the 
last of her jackets ; Mary, after get- 
ting through more work in half an 
hour than Fanny the methodical could 
manage in two, had returned to her 
big arm-chair, and was leaning back 
in the old listless attitude, dreaming 
dreams of her own, as her eyes wan- 
dered to the window and followed the 
line of the trees showing against the 
sky, — when the door opened, and a 
stupid country man-servant suddenly 
introduced Jack, and the Colonel of 
Mrs. Myles's visionary recollections 
in actual person, Walking into the very 
midst of the snippings and parings 
which were scattered about on the floor. 
Fanny was in no wise disconcerted. 
9* 



She rather gloried in her occupation. 
I cannot say so much for Mary, who 
nervously hated any show or affecta- 
tion of philanthropy, and who now 
jumped up hastily, with an exclama- 
tion, an outstretched hand, and a 
blush. 

" There seems to be something go- 
ing on," the Colonel said, standing 
over a heap of straggling "hacks 
and " arms." 

"Do come up stairs out of this 
labyrinth of good intentions," cried 
Mary, hastily. "Fanny, please put 
down your scissors, and let us go up„" 

" I '11 follow," said Fanny, placidly, 
and Mary had to lead the way alone 
to the long low bow-windowed draw- 
ing-room which Trevifhic knew so 
well. She had regained her compos- 
ure and spirits by the time they 
reached the landing at the top of the 
low flight of oak steps; and, indeed, 
both Hambledon and Mrs. Myles 
were far too much used to the world 
and its ways to betray to each other 
the smallest indication of the real state 
of their minds. Three years had 
passed since they parted. If Mary's 
courage had failed then, it was the 
Colonel's now that was wanting ; and 
so it happens with people late in life, 
— the fatal gift of experience is theirs. 
They mistrust, they hesitate, they bar- 
gain to the uttermost farthing; the 
jewel is there, but it is locked up so 
securely in strong boxes and wrap- 
pers, that it is beyond the power of 
the possessors to reach it. Their 
youth and simplicity is as much a part 
of them still as their placid middle 
age ; but it is hidden away under the 
years which are heaped upon the past, 
and its glory is not shining as of old 
upon their brows. Mrs. Myles and 
the Colonel each were acting a part, 
and perfectly at ease as they discussed 
all manner of things that had been 
since they met, and might be before 
they met again. Fanny, having fold- 
ed away the last of her flannels, came 
up placid and smiling- too ; and after 
half an hour the two gentlemen went 
away. Fanny forgot to ask them to 
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dinner, and wondered why her cousin 
was so cross all the rest of the after- 
noon. 

No, Mary would not go out. No, 
she had no headache, thank you. As 
soon as she had got rid of Fanny and 
her questionings, Mary Myles ran up 
to her room and pulled out some old, 
old papers and diaries, and read the 
old tear-stained records till new tears 
fell to wash away the old ones. Ah, 
yes, she had done rightly when she 
sent Hambledon away. Three years 
ago, — it had seemed to her then that 
a lifetime of expiation would not be 
too long to repent of the wrong she 
had done when she married, — love- 
less, thriftful, longing (and that, poor 
soui, had been her one excuse,) for 
the possible love that had never come 
to her. Life is so long, the time is 
so slow that passes wearily : she had 
been married three years, she had worn 
sackcloth three years ; and now, — 
now if it were not too late, how glad- 
ly, how gratefully, she would grasp a 
hope of some life more complete than 
the sad one she had led ever since 
she could remember almost. Would 
it not be a sign tliat'she had been for- 
given if the happiness she had 60 
longed for came to her at last ? Ma- 
ry wondered that her troubles had left 
no deeper lines upon her fare; won- 
dered that she looked so young still, 
so fair and smiling, while her heart 
felt so old ; and smiled sadly at her 
own face in the glass. 

And then, as people do to whom a 
faint dawn of rising hope shows the 
darkness in which they have been liv- 
ing, Mrs. Myles began to think of 
some of her duties that she had neg- 
lected of late, and of others still in 
darkness for whom no dawn was 
nigh : and all the while, still feeling 
as people feel whose hearts are full, 
she was longing for some one to speak 
to, some one wiser than herself to 
whom she could say, What is an ex- 
piation? can it, does it exist t is it the 
same as repentance ? are we called 
upon to crush our hearts, to put away 
our natural emotions ? Fanny would 



say yes, and would scorn her for her 
weakness, and cry out with horror at 
a second marriage. " And so would 
I have done," poor Mary thought, '• if 
— if poor Tom had only been fond of 
me." And then the thought of Tre- 
vithic came to her as a person to speak 
to, a helper and adviser. He would 
speak the truth ; he would not be 
afraid, Mary thought ; and the secret 
remembrance that he was Hamble-. 
don's friend did not make her feel less 
confidence in his decisions. 

Mrs. Myles had been away some 
little time from her house at Sandsea 
and from the self-imposed duties which 
were waiting undone until her return. 
Before Fanny came home that even- 
ing, she sat down and wrote to her 
old friend, Miss Triquett, begging her 
to be so good as to go to Mrs. Gum- 
mers, and one or two more whose 
names, ages, troubles, and families 
were down upon her list, and distrib- 
ute a small sum of money enclosed. 
"I am not afraid of troubling you, 
dear Miss Triquett," wrote Mary 
Myles, in her big, picturesque hand- 
writing. " I know your kind heart, 
and that you never grudge time nor 
fatigue when you can help any one out 
of the smallest trouble or the greatest. 
I have been seeing a good deal lately 
of Mr. Trevithic, who is of your way 
of thinking, and who has been giv- 
ing himself an infinity of pains about 
some abuses in the workhouse here. 
He is, I do believe, one of the few peo- 
ple who could have come to the help 
of the poor creatures. He has so 
much courage and temper, such a 
bright and generous way of sympa- 
thizing and entering into other peo- 
ple's troubles, that 1 do not despair of 
his accomplishing this good work. 
My cousin and I feel very much with 
and for him. He looked ill and worn 
one day when I called upon him; but 
I am glad to think that coming to us 
has been some little change and com- 
fort to him. He is quite alone, and 
we want him to look upon this place 
as his home while he is here. Your 
old acquaintance, Colonel Hamble- 
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don, has come down about this busi- 
ness. It is most horrifying. Can 
you imagine the poor sick people left 
with tipsy nurses, and, more dreadful 
still, girls locked up in cellars by the 
cruel matron for days at a time ? but 
this fact has only just been made pub- 
lic. 

" Goodness and enthusiasm like Mr. 
Trevithic's seem all the more beauti- 
ful when one hears such terrible his- 
tories of wickedness and neglect : one 
needs an example like his in this life 
to raise one from the unprofitable and 
miserable concerns of every day, and 
to teach one to believe in nobler ef- 
forts than one's own selfish and aim- 
less wanderings could ever lead to un- 
assisted. 

" Pray remember me very kindly to 
Miss Moineatix and to Mrs. Trevithic, 
and believe me, dear Miss Triquett, 
" Very sincerely yours, 

" Mart Myles." 

" Is Mrs. Trevithic again suffering 
from neuralgia ? Why is not she able 
to be with her husband 1 " 

" Why, indeed ? " said Miss Moi- 
neaux, hearing this last sentence read 
out by Miss Triquett. This excel- 
lent spinster gave no answer. She 
read this letter twice through deliber- 
ately ; then she tied her bonnet se- 
curely on, and trotted off to Gummers 
and Co. Then, having dispensed 
the bounties and accepted the thanks 
of the poor creatures, she determined 
to run the chance of finding Mrs. 
Trevithic at home. " It is my pain- 
ful dooty," said Triquett to herself, 
shaking her head, — " my painful doo- 
ty. Anne Trevithic should go to 
her husband ; and I will tell her so. 
If I were Mr. Trevithic's wife, should 
I leave him to toil alone 1 No, I 
should not. Should I permit him to 
seek sympathy and consolation with 
another, more fascinating, perhaps ? 
No, certainly not. And deeply grate- 
ful should I have felt to her who 
warned me on my fatal career; and 
surely my young friend Anne will be 
grateful to her old friend whose finger 



arrests her on the very edge of the 
dark precipice." Miss Triquett's re- 
flections had risen to eloquence by 
the time she reached the rectory door. 
A vision of Anne clinging to her in 
tears, imploring her advice, of John 
shaking her warmly by the hand and 
murmuring that to Miss Triquett they 
owed the renewed happiness of their 
home, beguiled the way. " Where is 
Mrs. Trevithic ? " she asked the but- 
ler, in her deepest voice. " Leave us," 
said Miss Triquett to the bewildered' 
menial, as he opened the drawing-room 
door and she marched into the room ; 
and then encountering Mrs. Trevithic, 
she suddenly clasped her in her well- 
meaning old arms. 

" I have that to say to you," said 
Miss Triquett, in answer to Anne's 
amazed exclamation, "which I fear 
will give you pain; but were I in 
your place, I should wish to hear the 
truth." The good old soul was in 
earnest ; her voice trembled, and her 
little black curls shook with agita- 
tion. 

" Pray do not hesitate to mention 
anything," said Mrs. Trevithic, sur- 
prised but calm, and sitting down and 
preparing to listen attentively. " I 
am sure anything you would like to 
have attended to — " 

Miss Triquett, at the invocation, 
pulled out the letter from her pocket. 
" Remember, only remember this," 
she said, " this comes from a young 
and attractive woman." And then 
in a clear and ringing voice she read 
out poor Mary's letter, with occasion- 
al unspeakable and penetrating looks 
at Anne's calm features. 

Poor little letter ! It had been 
written in the sincerity and innocence 
of Mary's heart. Any one more deep- 
ly read in such things might have 
wondered why Colonel Hambledon's 
name should have been brought into 
it ; but as it was, it caused one poor 
jealous heart to beat with a force, a 
secret throb of sudden jealousy, that 
nearly choked Anne for an instant as 
she listened, and a faint pink tinge 
came rising up and coloring her face. 
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" Remember, she is very attractive," 
Miss Triqnett re-echoed, folding up 
the page. " Ah ! be warned, my 
dear young friend ! Go to him ; 
throw yourself into his arms; say, 
' Dearest, darling husband, your lit- 
tle wife is by your side once more ; / 
will be your comforter ! ' Do not 
hesitate." Poor old Triquett, com- 
pletely carried away by the excite- 
ment of the moment, had started from 
her seat, and with extended arms had 
clasped an imaginary figure in the 
air. It was ludicrous, it was pathetic, 
to see this poor old silly meddlesome 
creature quivering, as her heart beat 
and bled for the fate of others. She 
had no tear or emotions of her own. 
It was absurd — was it not 7 — that 
she should care so deeply for things 
whieh could not affect her in the least 
degree. There was Anne, with her 
usual self-possession, calmly subduing 
her irritation. She did not smile ; she 
did not frown ; she did not, seem to 
notice this momentary ebullition. To 
me it seems that, of the two, my sym- 
pathy is with Miss Triqnett. Let us 
he absurd, by all means, if that is the 
price which must be paid for some- 
thing which is well worth its price. 

Miss Triquett's eyes wore full of 
tears. "I am impetuous, Mrs. Tre- 
vithic," she said. " My aunt has 
often found fault with me for it. Pray 
excuse me if I have interfered unwar- 
rantably." 

" Interference between married peo- 
ple rarely does any good, Miss Tri- 
quett," said Anne, standing up with 
an icy platitude, and unmistakably 
showing that she considered the visit 
at an end. 

" Good by," said poor Miss Tri- 
quett, wistfully. " Remember me 
most kindly to your papa." 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Trevithic, 
" I am afraid you will have a dis- 
agreeable-walk back in the rain, Miss 
Triquett. Good even ing. Pray give 
my compliments to Mi<s Moineaux." 

The old maid trudged off alone in- 
to the mud and the rain, with a mor- 
tified sense of having behaved ab- 



surdly, disappointed and tired, and 
vaguely ashamed and crestfallen. 
The sound of the dinner-bell ringing 
at the rectory as she trudged down 
the hill in the dark and dirt did not 
add to her cheerfulness. 

Anne, with flushed red cheeks 
and trembling hands, as Triquett 
left the room, sank down into her 
chair for a moment, and then, sudden- 
ly starting up, busied herself exactly 
as usual with her daily task of put- 
ting the drawing-room in order be- 
fore she went up to dress. Miss Tri- 
quett's seat she pushed right away 
out of sight. She collected her father a 
writing-materials and newspapers, 
and put them straight. She then re- 
read her husband's last few lines. 
There was nothing to be gleaned from 
them'. She replenished the flower- 
stands, and suddenly remembering 
that it was Mrs. Myles who had given 
them to her, she seized one tall glass 
fabric and all but flung it angrily on 
the ground. But reflecting that if 
it were broken it would spoil the pair, 
she put it back again into its comer, 
and contented herself with stuffing in 
all the ugliest scraps of twigs, dead 
leaves and flowers from the refuse of 
her basket. 

The rector and his daughter dined 
at five ; it was a whim of the old 
man's. Anne clutched Dulcie in her 
arms before she went down after 
dressing. The child had never seen 
her mamma so excited, and never re- 
membered being kissed like that be- 
fore by her. " D'oo lub me vely mush 
to-day, mamma ? " said Dulcie, pa- 
thetically. " Is it toz I have my new 
fock 1 " 

Old Mr. Bellingham came in at 
the sound of the second bell, smiling 
as usual, and rubbing his comfortable 
little fat hands together ; he did not 
remark that anything was amiss with 
his daughter, though he observed that 
there was not enough cayenne in the 
gravy of the veal cutlets, and that the 
cook had forgotten the necessary tea- 
spoonful of sugar in the soup. For 
the first time since he could remem- 
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ber, Anne failed to sympathize with 
his natural vexation, and seemed 
scarcely as annoyed as usual at the 
neglect which had been shown. Mr. 
Bellingham was vexed with her for 
her indifference : he always left the 
scolding to her ; he liked everything 
to go smooth and comfortable, and he 
did not like to be called upon person- 
ally to lose his temper. " For what 
we have received " — and the butler 
retires with the crumbs and the cloths, 
and the little old gentleman — who 
has had a fire lighted, for the evenings 
are getting chilly — draws comfort- 
ably in to his chimney-corner ; while 
Anne, getting up from her place at 
the head of the table, says abruptly 
that she must go up stairs and see 
what Dulcic is about. A restless 
mood had come over her ; something 
unlike anything she had ever felt be- 
fore. Little Triquett's eloquence, 
which had not even seemed to disturb 
Anne at the time, had had full time 
to sink into this somewhat torpid 
apprehension, and excite Mrs. Tre- 
vithic's indignation. It was not the 
less fierce because it had smouldered 
so long. 

" Insolent creature ! " Anne said 
to herself, working herself up into a 
passion ; " how dare she interfere ? 
Insolent, ridiculous creature ! ' Re- 
member that that woman is attrac- 
tive ' — How dare she speak so to 
me % O, they are all in league — in 
league against me ! " cried poor 
Anne, with a moan, wringing her 
hands with all the twinkle of stones 
upon her slim white fingers. "John 
does not love me, he never loved 
me ! He will not do as I wish, 
though he promised and swore at the 
altar he would. And she — she is 
spreading her wicked toils round 
him, and keeping him there, while I 
am here alone, — all alone ; and he 
leaves me exposed to the insolence of 
those horrible old maids. Papa eats 
his dinner and only thinks of the 
flavor of the dishes, and Dulcie chat- 
ters to her doll and don't care, and 
no one comes when I ring," sobbed 



Mrs. Trevithic, in a burst of tears, 
violently tugging at the bell-rope. 
"0, it is a shame, a shame ! " 

Only as she wiped away the tears 
a gleam of determination came into 
Mrs. Trevifhic's blue eyes, and the 
flush on her pale cheeks deepened. 
She had taken a resolution. This is 
what she would do, — this was her 
resolution : she would go and con- 
front him there on the spot and re- 
mind him of his duty, — he who was 
preaching to others. It was her 
right ; and then — and then she 
would leave him forever, and never 
return to Sandsea to be scoffed at and 
jeered at by those horrible women, 
said Anne vaguely to herself as the 
door opened and the maid appeared. 
"Bring me a Brudshaw, Judson," 
said Mrs. Trevithic, very much in her 
usual tone of voice, and with a great 
effort recovering her equanimity. The 
storm had passed over, stirring the 
waters of this overgrown pool, break- 
ing away the weeds which were grow- 
ing so thickly on the stagnant sur- 
face, and rippling the slow shallows 
underneath. It seems a contradic- 
tion to write of this dull and unim- 
pressionable woman now and then 
waking and experiencing some vague 
emotion and realization of experiences 
which had been slowly gathering, and 
apparently unnoticed, for a long time 
before : but who does not count more 
than one contradiction among their 
experiences ? It was not Anne's 
fault that she could not understand, 
feel quickly and keenly, respond to 
the calls which stronger and more 
generous natures might make upon 
her ; her tears flowed dull and slow 
long after the cause, unlike the quick 
bright drops that would spring to 
Mary Myles's clear eyes, — Mary 
whom the other woman hated with a 
natural, stupid, persistent hatred 
that nothing ever could change. 

Judson, the maid, who was not 
deeply read in human nature and 
who respected her mistress immense- 
ly as a model of decision, precision, 
deliberate determination, was intense- 
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ly amazed to hear that she was to 
pack up that night, and that Mrs. 
Trevithic would go to London that 
evening by the nine-o'clock train. 

" Send for a fly directly, Jndson, 
and dress Miss Dulcie." 

"Dress Miss Dulcie?" Judson 
asked, bewildered. 

" Yes, Miss Dulcie will come too," 
said Anne, in a way that left no re- 
monstrance. 

She did not own it to herself; but 
by a strange and wayward turn of 
human nature, this woman — who 
was going to reproach her husband, 
to leave him forever, to cast herself 
adrift from him — took Dulcie with 
her : Dulcie, a secret defence, a bond 
and strong link between them, that 
she knew no storm or tempest would 
ever break. 

Mr. Bcllingham was too much as- 
tounded to make a single objection. 
He thought his daughter had taken 
leave of her senses when she came in 
and said good by. 

Poor thing, she, too, felt at mo- 
ments as if her senses were deserting 
her, the storm raging in her heart 
was a fierce one. Gusts of passion 
and jealousy were straining and boat- 
ing and tearing ; " sails ripped, seams 
opening wide, and compass lost." 
Poor Anne, whose emotions were all 
the more ungovernable when they 
occasionally broke from the habitual 
restraint in which she held them, sat 
in her corner of the carriage, tor- 
turing herself, and picturing to her- 
self Trevithic enslaved, enchanted. 
If she could have seen the poor fellow 
adding up long lists of figures in his 
dreary little office, by the light of a 
smoking lamp, I think her jealousy 
might have been appeased. 

All the way to town Anne sat si- 
lent in her corner ; but if she de- 
served punishment, poor thing, she 
inflicted it then upon herself, and 
with an art and an unrelenting deter- 
mination for which no other execution- 
er would have found the courage. 

They reached the station at last, 
with its lights and transient life and 



bustle. A porter called a cah. Dul- 
cie, and the maid, and Mrs. Trevithic 
got in. They were to sleep at the 
house of an old lady, a sister of Mr. 
Bellingham's, who was away, as 
Anne knew, but whose housekeeper 
would admit them. 

And then the journey began once 
more across dark cuts, winding thor- 
oughfares, interminable in their lights 
and darknesses, across dark places 
that may have been squares. The 
darkness changed and lengthened the 
endless road : they had left Oxford 
Street, with its blazing shops ; they 
had crossed the Park's blackness ; the 
roll of the wheels was like the tune of 
some dismal night-march. The maid 
sat with Dulcie asleep in her arms, 
but presently Dulcie woke up with a 
shrill piteous outcry. " I 'se so ti'ed," 
she sobbed in the darkness, the cold- 
ness, the dull drip of the rain, the 
monotonous sound of the horse's feet 
striking on the mud. "I wan' my 
tea ; I 'se so ti'ed, wan' my little 
bed," — this was her piteous lita- 
ny. 

Anne was very gentle and decided 
with her, only once she burst out, 
" 0, don't, don't, I cannot bear it, 
Dulcie." 



CHAPTER IX. 

HASTY PUDDING AND BLOWS FROM 
A CLUB. 

Ouk lives often seem to answer 
strangely to our wishes. Is there 
some hidden power by which our spir- 
its work upon the substance of which 
our fate is built. Jack wished to 
fight. Assault him now, dire spirit 
of ill-will,, of despondency, and that 
most cruel spirit of all called calum- 
ny. This tribe of giants arc like the 
bottle-monsters of the Arabian Nights, 
intangible, fierce, sly, remorseless, 
springing up suddenly, mighty shad- 
ows coming in the night and striking 
their deadly blows. They raise their 
clubs (and these clubs are not trees 
torn from the forest, hut are made 
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from the forms of human beings 
massed together), and the clubs fall 
upon the victim and he is crushed. 

There was a brandy-and-water 
weekly meeting at Hammersley called 
" Ours," every Thursday evening, to 
which many of the tradespeople were 
in the habit of resorting and there 
discussing the polities of the place. 
Mr. Bulcox had long been a member, 
so was Pitchley the grocer, and Oker 
himself did not disdain to join the 
party ; and as John was not there to 
contradict them, you may be sure 
these people told their own story. 
How it spread I cannot tell, but it is 
easy to imagine : one rumor after 
another to the hurt and disadvantage 
of poor Trevithie began to get about. 
Reformers are necessarily unpopular 
among a certain class. The blind 
and the maimed and the halt wor- 
shipped the ground Trevithie stood 
upon at first. "He was a man as 
would see to their rights," they said ; 
" and if he had bis way, would let 
them have their snuff and a drop of 
something comfortable. He had his 
cranks. These open windows gave 
'em the rheumatics, and this sloppin' 
and washin' was all along of it, and for 
all the talk there were some things 
but what they would n't deny was 
more snug in Bulcox's time than 
now ; but he were a good creature 
for all that, Mr. Trevithie, and meant 
well he did," &c, &c. Only when the 
snuff and the comfortable drop did not 
come as they expected, and the hor- 
rors of the past dynasty began to be 
a little forgotten, — at the end of a 
month or so of whitewashing and 
cleansing and reforming, the old folks 
began to grumble again much as usu- 
al. Trevithie could not take away 
their years and aches and pains and 
wearinesses, and make the workhouse 
into a bower of roses, and the old peo- 
ple into lovely young lasses and gal- 
lant lads again. 

He had done his best, but he could 
not work miracles. 

It happened that a Lincolnshire 
doctor writing from Downham to 



the Jupiter not long after, eloquent- 
ly describing the symptoms, the treat- 
ment, the means of prevention for 
this new sort of cholera, spoke of the 
devotion of some and the curious in- 
difference of others. " Will it be be- 
lieved," he said, " that in some places 
the clergyman has been known to 
abandon his flock at the first threat 
of danger, — a threat which in one es- 
pecial case at F. not far from here was 
not fulfilled, although the writer can 
testify from his own experience to the 
truth of the above statement ? " 

As far as poor Jack's interests were 
concerned it would have been better 
for him if the cholera had broken out 
at Featherston ; it would have brought 
him back to his own home. But 
Penfold recovered, Mrs. Hodge — 
the only other patient — died, Hodge 
married again immediately, and that 
was the end of it. " Ours " took 
in the Jupiter; somebody remem- 
bered that Downham and Feath- 
ston were both in the same neighbor- 
hood ; some one else applied the story, 
and Bulcox and the gas-fitter between 
them concocted a paragraph for the 
Anvil, the great Hammersley organ ; 
and so ill-will and rumor did their 
work, while Jack went his rounds in 
the wards of St. Magdalene's, looking 
sadder than the first day he had come, 
although the place was cleaner, the 
food warmer and better, the sick peo- 
ple better tended than ever before ; 
for the guardians had been persuaded 
to let in certain deaconesses of the 
town, — good women, who nursed 
for love and did not steal the tea. 
But in the mean time this odd cabal 
which had set in had risen and grown, 
and from every side Jack began to 
meet with cold looks and rebuffs. 
He had ill used his wife, deserted her, 
they said ; abandoned his parish from 
fear of infection. He had forged, he 
had been expelled from his living. 
There was nothing that poor Jack 
was not accused of by one person or 
another. One day when his friend 
Austin came in with the last number 
of the Anvil, and showed him a very 
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spiteful paragraph about himself, Jack 
only shrugged his shoulders. " We 
understand that the gentleman whose 
extraordinary revelations respecting 
the management of our workhouse 
have been met by some with more 
credence than might have been ex- 
pected, considering the short time 
which had passed since he first came 
among us, is the rector alluded to in 
a recent letter to the Jupiter from a 
medical man, who deserted his parish 
at the first alarm of cholera." " Can 
this be true ? " said Austin, gravely. 

" Mrs. Hodge certainly died of the 
cholera," Jack answered, " and Pen- 
fold was taken ill and recovered. 
Those are the only two cases in my 
parish." 

" I am afraid that Skipper did not 
behave very well ; in fact, I had to 
write to him to go back." 

A little later in the day, as the two 
young men were walking along the 
street, they met Mr. Oker puffing 
along the pavement. He stopped as 
usual to rub his hands when he saw 
Trevithic. 

" 'As your attention been called, 
sir," he said, " lo a paragraft in the 
HanvU, that your friends should con- 
tradict, if possible, sir ? It 's mos' 
distrcssin' when such things gets into 
the papers. They say at the club that 
some of the guardians is about to ask 
for an account of the sick-fund mon- 
ey, sir, which, I believe, Mr. Skipper 
put into your 'ands, sir. For the 
present this paragraft should be con- 
tradicted, if possible, sir." 

Oker was an odious creature, inso- 
lent and civil ; and as he spoke he 
gave a sly, spiteful glance into Jack's 
face. Trevithic was perfectly un- 
moved, and burst out laughing. " My 
good Mr. Oker," he said, " you will 
be sorry to hear that there is no foun- 
dation whatever in the paragraph. It 
is some silly tittle-tattling tale, which 
does not affect me in the least. If 
any one is to blame, it is Mr. Skipper, 
the workhouse chaplain, who was at 
Featherston in my place. You can 
tell your friends at the club that they 



have hit the wrong man. Good day.'' 
And the young fellow marched on his 
way with Mr. Austin, leaving Oker 
to recover as best he could. 

" I 'm afraid they will give you 
trouble yet," Austin said ; " King 
Stork though you are." 

When Jack appeared before the 
board on the next Wednesday, after 
the vote had been passed for dismiss- 
ing the Bulcoxes, it seemed to him 
that one half of the room greeted his 
entrance with a scowl of ill-will and 
disgust, the other half with alarm and 
suspicion. No wonder. It was 
Jack's belief that some of the guar- 
dians were seriously implicated in 
the charges which had been brought 
against Bulcox ; others were cer- 
tainly so far concerned that the Ju- 
piter had accused them of unaccount- 
able neglect ; and nobody likes to be 
shown up in a leader even for merely 
neglecting his duties. 

All this while the workhouse had 
been in a commotion ; the master 
and mistress were only temporarily 
fulfilling their • duties until a new 
couple should have been appointed. 
The board, chiefly at the instance of 
Oker the gas-fitter, and Pitchley the 
retail grocer, did not press the charges 
brought against Mr. Bulcox ; but 
they contented themselves with dis- 
missing him and his wife. It was not 
over pleasant for Trevithic to meet 
them about the place, as he could not 
help doing occasionally ; but there was 
no help for it, and he bore the disa- 
greeables of the place as best he could, 
until Mr. and Mrs. Evans, the newly 
appointed master and matron, made 
their appearance. The board was 
very civil, but it was anything but 
cordial to Trevithic. Jack, among 
other things, suspected that Pitchley 
himself supplied' the bad tea and gro- 
ceries which had been so much com- 
plained of, and had exchanged various 
bottles of port from the infirmary for 
others of a better quality, which were 
served at the master's own table. So 
the paupers told him. 
Meanwhile the opposition had not 
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been idle. It was Bulcox himself, I 
think, who had discovered that Jack, 
in administering the very limited 
funds at his disposal, had greatly 
neglected the precaution of tickets. 
One or two ill-conditioned people, 
whom Trevithic had refused to assist, 
had applied to the late master, and as- 
sured him that Trevithic was not 
properly dispensing the money at his 
command. One tipsy old woman in 
particular was very indignant ; and, 
judging by her own experience, did 
not hesitate to accuse the chaplain of 
keeping what was not his own. 

This credible witness in rags and 
battered wires stood before the chair- 
man when Jack came in. It seems 
impossible that anybody should have 
seriously listened to a complaint so 
absurd and unlikely. But it must be 
remembered that many of the people 
•present were already ill disposed, that 
some of them were weak, and others 
stupid, and they would not have been 
sorry to get out of their scrape by dis- 
covering Jack to be of their own flesh 
and blood. 

Trevithic heard them without a 
word, mechanically buttoning up his 
coat, as- he had a trick of doing, and 
.then in a sudden indignation he tore 
it open, and from his breast-pocket 
drew the small book in which he had 
made all his notes. " Here," said he, 
" are my accounts. They were made 
hastily at the time, but they are ac- 
curate, and you will see that I have 
paid every farthing away that was 
handed over to me by Mr. Skipper, 
and about twice the amount besides, 
out of my own pocket. You can send 
for the people to whom I have paid 
the money, if you like." The little 
book went travelling about from one 
hand to another, while the remorseless 
Treviihic continued, "I now in my 
turn demand that the ledgers of these 
gentlemen" — blazing round upon 
the retail grocer and Oker the gas- 
fitter — "be produced here immediate- 
ly upon the spot, without any previous 
inspection, and that I, too, may have 
the satisfaction of clearing up my 



doubts as to their conduct." " That 
is fair enough," said one or two of the 
people present. " It 's quite impos- 
sible, unheard of," said some ot the 
others ; but the majority of the guar- 
dians present were honest men, who 
were roused at last, and the ledgers 
were actually sent for. 

I have no time here to explain the 
long course of fraud which these 
books disclosed. The grocer was 
found to. have been supplying the 
house' at an enormous percentage, 
with quantities differing in his book 
and in that of the master, who must 
again have levied a profit. The gas- 
fitter, too, turned out to be the con- 
tractor from a branch establishment, 
and to have also helped himself. This 
giant of peculation certainly fell dead 
upon the floor when he laid open his 
accounts before the board, for Ham- 
mersley Workhouse is now one of the 
best managed in the whole kingdom. 



CHAPTER X. 

JACK HELPS TO DISENCHANT THE 
BEAUTIFUL LADY. 

Fanny Garnier bustled home one 
afternoon, brimming over, good soul, 
with rheumatisms, chicken-poxes, and 
other horrors that were not horrors to 
her, or interjections, or lamentations ; 
but new reasons for exertions which 
were almost beyond her strength at 
times, — as now, when she said 
wearily, " that she must go back to 
her ward ; some one was waiting for 
things that she had promised." She 
was tired, and Mary, half ashamed, 
could not help offering to go in her 
cousin's place. It seemed foolish to 
refrain from what she would have 
done yesterday in all simplicity, be- 
cause there was a chance that Ham- 
bledon was there to-day, or Trevithic, 
who was Hambledon's friend, if not 
quite Hambledon himself, who:talked 
to him and knew his mind, and could 
repeat his talk. 

When Mary reached the inSrnl- 
N 
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ward, where she was taking her jellies, ' 
and bird's-eye, and liquorice, her heart 
gave a little flutter, for she saw that 
twcf figures were standing by one of 
the beds. One was Jack, who turned 
round to greet her as she came up 
with her basket on her arm. The 
other was Hambledon, who looked at 
her and then turned away. As for 
all the old women in their starched 
nightcaps, it was a moment of all- 
absorbing excitement to them, — sit- 
ting bolt upright on their beds, and 
bowing affably, as was the fashion in 
the infirm-ward. It was quite worth 
while to be civil to the gentry, let 
alone manners ; you never knew but 
what they might have a quarter of a 
pound of tea or a screw of snuff in 
their pockets. " Law bless you, it 
was not such as them as denies them- 
selves anythink they may fancy." 
Such was the Hammersley creed. 

As she came up, Mary made an 
effort, and in her most self-possessed 
and woman-of-the-worldest manner 
put out her hand again and laughed, 
and exclaimed at this meeting. Her 
shyness', and the very effort she made 
to conceal it, gave her an artificial 
manner that chilled and repelled poor 
Hambledon as no shyness or hesita- 
tion would have done. " She 's no 
heart," said the poor Colonel to him- 
self. " She don't remember. She 
would only laugh at me." He forgot 
that Mary was not a child, not even 
a very young woman ; that this 
armor of expediency had grown up 
naturally with years and with the 
strain of a solitary life. It is a sort 
of defence to which the poor little 
hedgehogs of women, such as Mary 
Myles, resort sometimes. It meant 
very little, but it frightened the 
Colonel away. Mrs. Myles heard 
him go as she bent over poor old Mrs. 
Crosspoint, and her heart gave a 
little ache, which was not entirely of 
sympathy for the poor old thing's 
troubles. 

However, Mary had a little talk 
with Trevithic in the dark as she 
crossed the courts and passages, and 



he walked beside her, which did her 
good, though she said nothing that 
any one who did not know would have 
construed into more than it seemed 
to mean. 

She told him a little about her past 
life. She did not tell him that 
Colonel Hambledon had once asked 
her to come into his life; but Tre- 
vithic knew all that she wanted to say 
as he listened to the voice speaking 
in the dark, — the sweet low voice 
with the music in it, — a revelation 
came to him there in the archway of 
that narrow workhouse stone passage. 

A revelation came to him, and that 
instant, as was his way, he acted up- 
on it. "I think some people — " he 
began, and then he stopped. " I 
think you should secure a friend," he 
said quickly, in an odd voice. " You 
should marry," and he faltered, as he 
made way for two poor women who 
limped past on their way to their cor- 
ners in the great pigeon-holes case of 
human suffering. That little shake 
in his voice frightened Trevithic. 
What was it to him? How did 
Mary Myles's fate concern him ? He 
let her out at the great gate. He did 
not offer to walk back with her. The 
great iron bars closed with a clang, 
as she went away out into the dim 
world that was surging round about 
these prison walls. He would go 
back to Anne, Trevithic said to him- 
self; even while the last grateful 
words were uttering in his ears, and 
the sweet quick eyes still lighting up 
for him the dulness of the stony place. 
Mary Myles went back alone; and 
all that night Jack lay awake think- 
ing, turning some things in his mind 
and avoiding others, wondering what 
he should say to Hambledon, what 
he should leave unsaid; for some 
nameless power had taught him to 
understand now, as he never had un- 
derstood before, what was passing in 
other minds and hearts. A power too 
mighty for my poor Jack to encoun- 
ter or hope to overcome in fight a 
giant from whom the bravest can 
only turn away, — so gentle is he, so 
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beautiful, so humble in his irresisti- 
ble might, that though many might 
conquer him if they would, they will 
not, and that is the battle. 

And I think this giant must hare 
been that nameless one we read of in 
the story whom Jack did not care to 
fight, but he locked him up and 
barred him in the castle, and bolted 
gates and kept him safe behind them: 
the giant who in return for this 
strange treatment gave Jack the 
sword of sharpness and the cap of 
knowledge. The sword pricked 
fiercely enough, the cap of knowledge 
weighed, ah, too heavily, but Jack, as 
we know, did not shrink from pain. 

The imprisoned giant touched 
some kindly chord in Jack's kind 
heart. Was he not Hambledon's 
friend ? was he not a link between 
two people, very near and yet very 
far apart? Had Mary Myles's kind- 
ness been quite disinterested ? he 
asked himself, a little bitterly, before 
he spoke ; — spoke a few words 
which made Charles Hambledon flush 
up and begin to tug at his mustache, 
and which decided Mary Myles's fate 
as much as Anne Bellingham's tears 
had decided Jack's three years ago. 
- " Why don't you try again 1 " Tre- 
vithic said. " 1 think there might be 
a chance for you." 

The Colonel did not answer, but 
went on pulling at his mustache. Tre- 
vithic was silent, too, and sighed. " I 
never saw any one like her," he Said 
at last. " I think she carries a bless- 
ing wherever she goes. I, who am 
an Old married man, may say so 
much, may n'tl? I have seen some 
men go on their knees for gratitude 
for what others are scarcely willing to 
put out their hands to take." 

Poor Jack ! The cap of knowledge 
. was heavy on his brow as he Spoke. 
He did not look to see the effect of 
his words. What would he not have 
said to serve her ? He walked away 
to the desk where he kept his notes 
and account-books, and took pen and 
paper, and began to write. 

" It is- a lucky thing for me that you 



are a married man," the Colonel said, 
with an uneasy laugh. " It 's one's 
fate. They won't like the connection 
at home. She don't care about it one 
way or another, for all you say ; and 
yet I find myself here again and again. 
I have a great mind to go this very 
evening." 

" I am writing to her now," Tre- 
vithic answered, rather incoherently, 
after a minute. " The ladies have 
promised to come with me to-morrow 
to see the rectory-house at St. Bigots. 
I shall call for them about twelve 
o'clock ; and it will take us a quarter 
of an hour to walk there." 

It was a bright autumn morning, 
glittering and brilliant. Jack stood 
waiting for Mrs. Myles and her cousin 
in the little wood at the foot of the 
garden slope, just behind the lodge. 
A bird, with outstretched wings, flut- 
tered from the ivy-bed at his feet, and 
went and perched upon the branch of 
a tree. All the noises of life came to 
him from the town, glistening be- 
tween the gleam of the trees : the fall 
of the hammer from the wood-yard 
where the men were at work, and the 
call of the church-bell to prayer, and 
the distant crow of the farm-yard up- 
on the far-off hill, and the whistle of 
the engine, starting and speeding 
through the quiet country valley to the 
junction in the town, where the great 
-world's gangways met and diverged. 

All this daily life was going on, and 
John Trevithic struck with his stick 
at a dead branch of a tree. Why 
was work, so simple and straightfor- 
ward a business to some honest folks, 
so tangled and troubled and unsatis- 
factory to others ? In daily life hard 
labor is simple enough. Old Pea- 
scud, down below in the kitchen-gar- 
den, turns over mother earth, throb- 
bing with life and all its mysteries, 
with what he calls a "purty shovel," 
and pats it down, and complacently 
thinks it is his own doing that the ivy- 
slips cut off the branch which he has 
stuck into the ground are growing 
and striking out fresh roots. 

Peascud is only a sort of shovel 
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himself, destined to keep this one 
small acre out of the square acres 
which cover the surface of the earth in 
tolerable order, and he does it with a 
certain amount of spurring and push- 
ing, and when his day's work is over 
hangs up comfortably on a nail and 
rests with an easy mind ; but Jack, 
who feels himself a shovel too, has no 
laws to guide him. Some of the 
grain he has sown has come up above 
the ground, it is true, but it is unsat- 
isfactory after all ; he docs not know 
whether or not his slips are taking 
root, — one or two of them he has 
pulled up, like the children do, to see 
whether they are growing. 

As Jack stands moralizing, crow 
cocks, ring bells, strike hammers. It 
was a fitting chorus, distant and, 
cheerful, and suggestive to the sweet 
and brilliant life of the lady for whom 
he waits. Not silence, but the pleas- 
ant echoes of life should accompany 
her steps, the cheerful strains of sum- 
mer, and the bright colors of spring. 
Trevithic saw everything brightened 
and lighted up by her presence, and 
thought that it was so in fact, poor 
fellow. Sometimes in a foul ward, 
when the dull sights and sounds op- 
pressed him almost beyond bearing, 
with a sudden breath of relief and 
happiness the image of this charming 
and beautiful woman would pass be- 
fore him, sweet and pure, and lovely 
and unsoiled amidst lovely things, far 
away from these ghastly precincts. 
What had such as she to do with such 
as these'! Heaven forbid that so fair 
a bird, with its tender song and glan- 
cing white plumage, should come to be 
choked and soiled and caged in the 
foul dungeons to which he felt called. 
John Trevithic, like many others, 
exaggerated, I think, to himself the 
beauty and the ugliness of the things 
he looked upon as they appeared to 
others ; not that things are not ten 
thousand times more beautiful and 
more hideous too, perhaps, than we 
have eyes to see or hearts to realize, 
but they are not so as far as the eyes 
with which others see them are con- 



cerned. To this sweet and beautiful" 
and graceful woman the world was 
not so fair a place as to this careworn 
man with his haggard eyes and sad 
knowledge of life. He thought Mrs. 
Myles so far above him and beyond 
him in all things, that he imagined 
that the pains of others must pain 
her and strike her soft heart more 
cruelly even than himself, that the 
loveliness of life was more necessary 
to her a thousand times than it could 
be to him. 

Meanwhile all the little dried pine- 
twigs were rustling and rippling, for 
she was coming down the little steep 
path, holding up her muslin skirts as 
she came, and stepping with her rapid 
slender footsteps, stooping and then 
looking up to smile. Mrs. Myles 
was always well dressed, — there was 
a certain completeness and perfection 
of dainty smoothness and freshness 
about all her ways which belonged to 
her dress and her life and her very 
loves and dislikes. The soft flutter 
of her ribbons belongs to her as com- 
pletely as the pointed ends of old 
Peascud's Sunday shirt-collars and 
the broad stiff tapes of his best waist- 
coat do to him, or as John Trevithic's 
fancies as he stands in the fir-wood. 
Another minute and she is there beside 
him, holding out her hand and smiling 
with her sweet still eyes, and the bird 
flutters away from its branch. " Fan- 
ny cannot come," she said. " We 
must go without her, Mr. Trevithic." 

A something — I cannot tell you 
what — told Jack as she spoke that 
this was the last walk they would 
ever take together. It was one of 
those feelings we all know and all 
believe in at the bottom of our hearts. 
This something coming I know not 
from whence, going I know not where, 
suddenly began to speak in the silent 
and empty chambers of poor Trevi- 
thic's heart, echoing mournfully, but 
with a warning in its echoes that he 
had never understood before. This 
something seemed to say, No, No, No. 
It was like a bell tolling as they 
walked along the road. Jack led the 
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way, and they turned off the high- 
road across a waste, through sudden 
streets springing up around them, 
across a bridge orer a branch of the 
railway, into a broad black thorough- 
fare, which opened into the quiet 
street leading into Bolton Fields. The 
fields had long since turned to stones 
and iron railings enclosing a church- 
yard, in the midst of which a church 
had been built. The houses all round 
the square were quaint red brick dwell- 
ings, with here and there a carved 
lintel to a doorway, and old stone 
steps whitened and scrubbed by three 
or four generations of patient house- 
maids. The trees were bare behind 
the iron railing; there was silence, 
though the streets beyond Bolton 
Fields were busy like London streets. 
Trevithie stopped at the door of one 
of the largest of these dwellings. It 
had straight windows like the others, 
and broken stone steps upon which 
the sun was shining, and tall iron 
railings casting slant shadows on the 
pavement. It looked quaint and nar- 
row, with its high rooms and black- 
ened bricks, but it stood in sunshine. 
A child was peeping from one of the 
many-paned windows, and some birds 
were fluttering under the deep eaves 
of the roof. 

Jack led the way into the dark- 
panelled entrance, and opened doors 
and windows, and ran up stairs. Mrs. 
Myles flitted here and there, sug- 
gested, approved of the quaint old 
house, with the sunny landings for 
Dulcie to play on, and the convenient 
cupboards for her elders, and quaint 
recesses, and the pleasant hints of an 
old world, more prosy and deliberate 
and less prosaic than to-day. There 
was a pretty little niche on the stairs, 
where Jack fancied Dulcie perching, 
and a window looking into the gar- 
den down below; there was a little 
wooden dining-room, and a study 
with faded wire bookcases let into the 
walls. It was all in good order, for 
Trevithie had had it cleaned and 
scrubbed. The house was more cheer- 
ful than the garden at the back, where 



stone and weeds seemed to be flour- 
ishing unmolested. 

" It is almost time to go," Mrs. 
Myles said at last, seeing Trevithie 
looking at his watch. 

" Not yet, — you have not half seen 
the garden," answered Trevithie, has- 
tily. " Come this way." And Mary 
followed, wrapping her velvet cloak 
more closely round her slender shoul- 
ders. 

They were standing in the little 
deserted garden of the house, for the 
garden was all damp, as gardens are 
which are rarely visited. The back 
of the house, less cheerful than the 
front, was close shuttered, except for 
the windows Trevithie had opened. 
Some dreary aloe-trees were sprouting 
their melancholy spikes, a clump of 
fir-trees and laurel-bushes was shud- 
dering in one corner; a long grass- 
grown lawn, with rank weeds and 
shabby flower-beds, reached from the 
black windows to the stony paths, in 
which, in some unaccountable man- 
ner, as is usual in deserted places, the 
sand and gravel had grown into stones 
and lumps of earth and clay. Jack 
was strangely silent and distracted, 
and paced round and round the place 
in an unmeaning way. 

" This is very dreary," said Mrs. 
Myles, pulling her cloak still closer 
round her. " I like the house, but no 
one could be happy walking in this 
garden." 

Trevithie smiled a little sadly. " I 
don't know," he said. " I don't think 
happiness depends upon locality." 

Poor fellow, his outward circum- 
stances were so prosperous, his inner 
life so sad and untoward. No wonder 
that he undervalued external matters, 
and counted all lost that was not 
from within. 

Mary Myles blushed, as she had a 
way of blushing when she was moved, 
and her voice failed into a low meas- 
ured music of its own. " I envy 
you," she said. " You do not care 
like me for small things, and are 
above the influences of comfort and 
discomfort, of mere personal gratifi- 
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cations. It has been the curse of my 
life that I have never risen above any- 
thing, but have fallen shamefully be- 
fore such easy temptations that I am 
ashamed even to recall them. I won- 
der what it is like," she said, with 
her bright, half-laughing, half-admir- 
ing smile, " to be, as you are, above 
small distractions, and able to fight 
real and great battles, — and win 
them too t " she added, kindly and 
heartily. 

A very faint mist came before 
Trevithic's eyes as Mary spoke, un- 
consciously encouraging him, un- 
knowingly cheering him with words 
and appreciation, — how precious she 
did not know, nor did he dare to tell 
himself. 

" I am afraid what you describe is 
a sensation very few people know," 
said Trevithic. " We are all, I sus- 
pect, trying to make the best of our 
defeats ; triumphant, if we are not 
utterly routed." 

"And have you been routed at 
Featherston ? " Mrs. Myles asked. 

" Completely," said Trevithic. 
" Anne will retreat with flying colors, 
but I am ignobly defeated, and only too 
thankful to run away and come and 
live here, — in this very house per- 
haps, — if she will consent to it." 

" Anne is a happy woman to have 
any one to want her," said Mrs. 
Myles, coming back to her own 
thoughts with a sigh; "people love 
me, but nobody wants me." 

" Here is a friend of yours, I think," 
said Jack, very quickly, in an odd 
sort of voice ; for as he spoke he saw 
Hambledon coming in from the pas- 
sage-door. Mrs. Myles saw him too, 
and guessed in an instant why Tre- 
vithic had detained her. Now in 
her turn she tried to hold him back. 

" Do you believe in expiations, Mr. 
Trevithic ? " said Mary, still strange- 
ly excited and beginning to trem- 
ble. 

" I believe in a grateful heart, and 
in love and humility, and in happiness 
when it comes across our way," said 
Jack, with kind sad eyes, looking 



admiringly at the sweet and appealing 
face. 

Mary was transformed. She had 
laid aside all her gentle pride and 
self-contained sadness : she looked as 
she must have looked long ago, when 
she was a girl, humble, imploring, 
confused; and though her looks 
seemed to pray him to remain, Tre- 
vithic turned away abruptly, and he 
went to meet Hambledon, who was 
coming shyly along the weedy path, 
a tall and prosperous-looking figure 
in the sunshine and desolation. " You 
are late," Trevithic said, with a kind, 
odd smile ; " I had given yoii up." 
And then he left them and went into 
the house. 

As Jack waited, talking to the 
housekeeper meanwhile, he had no 
great courage to ask himself many 
questions ; to look behind ; to realize 
very plainly what had happened ; to 
picture to himself what might have 
been had fate willed it otherwise. He 
prayed an honest prayer. " Heaven 
bless them," he said in his heart, as 
he turned his steps away and left them 
together. He waited now patiently, 
walking in and out of the bare rooms, 
where people had once lived and 
waited too, who were gone with their 
anxious hearts, and their hopes, and 
their hopeless loves, and their defeats, 
to live in other houses and mansions 
which are built elsewhere. Was it 
all defeat for him ? — not all. Had 
he not unconsciously wronged poor 
Anne, and given her just cause for 
resentment ; and was anything too 
late while hope and life remained ? 
If he could not give to his wife a 
heart's best love and devotion, — if 
she herself had forbidden this, — he 
could give her friendship, and in time 
the gentle ties of long use and com- 
mon interest and Dnlcie's dear little 
arms might draw them closer to- 
gether, — so Jack thought in this 
softened mood. 

John had waited along time, pacing 
up and down the empty rooms with the 
faded wire bookcases for furniture, 
and the melancholy pegs and hooks 
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and wooden slabs which people leave 
behind them in the houses they aban- 
don : nearly an hour had passed and 
the two there out in the garden were 
talking still by the laurel-bushes. 
What was he waiting for 1. he asked 
himself presently. Had they not 
forgotten his very existence 1 There 
was work to be done, — he had better 
go. What had he waited for so long 1 
What indeed, poor fellow ! He had 
been longing for a word ; one sign. 
He only wanted to be remembered : 
with that strange selfish longing which 
pities the poor familiar self, he longed 
for some word of kindness and sign 
of recognition from the two who had 
forgotten that anywhere besides in all 
the world there were hearts that loved 
or longed or forgot. John trudged 
away patiently as soon as he had 
suddenly made clear to himself that 
it was time to go. He knew the road 
well enough by this time, and cut off 
side turnings and came into the town 
— black and faded — even in this 
brilliant sunshine that was calling 
the people out of their houses, open- 
ing wide windows, drying the rags of 
clothes, brightening the weary faces. 
The children clustered round the 
lamp-posts, chattering and playing. 
One or two people said good morning 
to him as he passed, who would have 
stared sulkily in a fog ; the horses in 
the road seemed to prick their ears, 
and the fly from the station, instead 
of crawling wearily along, actually 
passed him at a troi Jack turned to 
look after it : a foolish likeness had 
struck him. It was but for an instant, 
and he forgot it as he reached the 
heavy door of the workhouse. . 

The porter was out, and the old 
pauper who let Jack in began some 
story to which he scarcely listened. 
He was full of the thought of those 
two there in the garden — happy ! 
ah, how happy in each other's com- 
panionship ; while he, deserted, lone- 
ly, discontented, might scarcely own 
to himself, without siu, that his home 
was a desolate one ; that his wife was 
no wife, as he felt it ; that life had. no 



such prospects of love, solace, and 
sympathy for him, as for some of the 
most forlorn of the creatures under 
his care. It was an ill frame of mind 
coming so quickly after a good one, — 
good work done and peace-making, 
and a good fight won ; but the very 
giant he had conquered with pain and 
struggle had given him the cap of 
knowledge, and it pressed and ached 
upon his brow, and set its mark there. 
Trevithic put up his hand to his fore- 
head wearily, as he walked along the 
dull paved courts, and passed through 
one barred iron door after another. 
Most of the old folks were sunning 
themselves upon the benches, and the 
women were standing gossiping in 
the galleries of the house. There are 
stone galleries at Hammersley, from 
which the clothes are hung. So he 
came in, opening one last iron gate to 
his office on the ground-floor, at the 
further extremity of the great build- 
ing. It was not very far from the 
children's wards, and on these fine 
mornings the little creatures, with 
their quaint mobcaps and straight 
bonnets, came scrambling down the 
flight of steps into the yards. The 
very young ones would play about a 
little bo-peep behind an iron grating, 
or clinging to the skirts of one of the 
limp figures that were wearily lagging 
about the place. But the children 
did not very long keep up their little 
baby frolics. Sad-faced little paupers 
in stripe blue dresses would sometimes 
stand staring at Trevithic, — with 
dark eyes gleaming in such world- 
weighed little faces, that his kind 
heart ached for them. His favorite 
dream for them was a children's holi- 
day. It would almost seem that they 
had guessed his good intentions to- 
wards them to-day : a little stream 
was setting in in the direction of his 
office, a small group stood watching 
not far off. It made way before him 
and disappeared, and then, as he came 
near, he saw that the door was open. 
A little baby pauper was sitting on 
the flags and staring in, two other 
little children had crept up to the very 
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threshold, a third had slipped its fin- 
gers into the hinge and was peeping 
through the chink, and then at the 
sound of his tired footsteps falling 
wearily on the pavement, there came 
alittle cry of" Daddy, daddy I" The 
sweet little voice he loved best in the 
whole world seemed to fill the room, 
and Dulcie, his own little Dulcie, 
came to the door in the sunlight, and 
clasped him round the knees. 

Trevithic, with these little arms to 
hold him safe, felt as if his complaints 
had been almost impious. In one 
minute, indeed, he had forgotten them 
altogether, and life still had some- 
thing for him to love and to cling to. 
The nurse explained matters a little 
to the bewildered chaplain. Nothing 
had happened that she knew of. Mrs. 
Trevithic was gone to look for him. 
She had driven to Mrs. Myles's 
straight in the fly from the railway. 
She had left Miss Dulcie and her 
there to wait. She had left no mes- 
sage. Mrs. Trevithic had seemed 
put out like, said the nurse, and had 
made up her mind all of a sudden. 
They had slept in London at missis's 
aunt's. Trevithic was utterly be- 
wildered. 

In the mean time it was clear that 
something must be done for Dulcie, 
who was getting hungry now that 
her first little rapture was over (for 
raptures are hungry work). After 
some little demur, Trevithic told the 
girl to put on Miss Dulcie's cloak 
again. 

While John is talking to Dulcie in 
his little office, Anne had driven up to 
Mrs. Gamier s door, and been directed 
from thence to the rectory in Bolton 
Fields. It was thus she first crossed 
the threshold of her husband's house. 
" I want to speak to the lady and 
gentleman," she said to the woman 
who let her in. And the housekeep- 
er pointed to the garden and told her 
she would find them there. Anne, 
the stupid commonplace woman, was 
shivering with, passion and emotion 
as she passed through the empty 
rooms ; a few letters were lying on 



the chimney that John had torn 
open ; the window-shutter was flap- 
ping, the wood creaked under her 
fierce angry footsteps. There, at the 
end of the path, under a little holly, 
tree, stood Mary Myles, and suddenly 
Anne, hurrying along in her passion, 
clutched her arm with an angry 
fevered hand, and with a fierce 
flushed face confronted her. " Where 
is my husband ? " hissed Anne. 
" You did not think that I should 

come How dare you take him 

from me?" 

Colonel Hambledon, who had only 
gone away for a step or two, came 
back, hearing a voice, with Mary's 
glove, which she had left on the 
broken seat where they had been 
sitting. " What is this ? " said 
he. 

" Where is he ? " cried the foolish, 
stupid woman, bursting into tears. 
" I knew I should find him here with 
her. Where is my husband ? " 

"He has been gone some time, 
poor fellow," said the Colonel, with a 
look of repugnance and dislike that 
Anne saw and never forgot. " Mrs. 
Trevithic, why do you think such 
bad thoughts ? " 

While Mary Myles, indignant in 
her turn, cried, " 0, for shame, for 
shame, Anne Trevithic! You are 
cold-hearted yourself, and do you 
dare to be jealous of others ? You, 
who have the best and kindest hus- 
band any woman ever had in all the 
world." Mary, as she spoke, clung 
with both hands to Hambledon's arm, 
trembling, too, and almost crying. 
The Colonel, in his happiness, could 
hardly understand that any one else 
should be unhappy on such a day. 
While he was comforting Mary, and 
entreating her not to mind what that 
woman had said, Anne, overpowered 
with shame, conscience-smitten, fled 
away down the path and through the 
house, — " deadly pale, like a ghost," 
said the housekeeper afterwards, — 
and drove straight to the workhouse, 
where she had left her child. As she 
came to the great door, it opened with 
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a dull sound, even before the driver 
had pulled at the big bell. 

Anne, who had got out of the car- 
riage, stood in a bewildered sort of 
dream, stupidly staring at a little pro-' 
cession that was coming under the 
ai-chway, a couple of paupers, the 
nursemaid, and, last of all, her hus- 
band, carrying little Dulcie in his 
arms, who were all advancing to- 
wards her. 

" John ! I have been looking for 
you everywhere," she said, with a 
little cry, as with a revulsion .of feel- 
ing she ran up to him, with out- 
stretched hands. " Where have you 
been t Mrs. Myles did not know, and 
I came back for Dulcie. We shall 
miss the train. O, where am I to 
go?" 

Mrs. Trevithic, nervous, fluttered, 
bewildered, for perhaps the second 
time in her life, seemed scarcely to 
know what she was saying, — she 
held up her cheek to be kissed ; she 
looked about quite scared, and shrunk 
away again. " It 's no use, you will 
be too angry to forgive me," she said ; 
" but about these trains . . . ." 

" What do you mean by the trains, 
Anne ? " her husband said. " Dul- 
cie wants something to eat. Get into 
the carriage again." 

It is difficult to believe, — Trevithie 
himself could not understand it, — 
Anne obeyed without a word. He 
asked no questions when she burst 
out with an incoherent, " O John, 
they were so strange and unkind ! " 
and then began to cry and cry and 
tremble from head to foot. 

It was not till they got to the hotel 
that Mrs. Trevithic regained her 
usual composure, and ordered some 
rooms and lunch off the carte for the 
whole party. Trevithic never asked 
what had happened, though he 
guessed well enough, and when Ham- 
bledon told him afterwards that Mrs. 
Trevithic had burst in upon them in 
the garden, it was no news to poor 
John. 

They had finished their dinner on 
the ground-floor room of the quiet old 
10 



inn. Little Dulcie was perched at 
the window watching the people as 
they crossed and recrossed the wire- 
blind. A distant church-clock struck 
some quarters, the sound came down 
the street, and Trevithic smiled, say- 
ing, " I think you will be too late for 
your train, Anne, to-day." Anne's 
heart gave a throb as he spoke. She 
always thought people in earnest, and 
she looked up wistfully and tried to 
speak ; but the words somehow stuck 
in her throat. Meanwhile Trevithic 
looked at his watch, and -jumped up 
in a sudden fluster. It was later 
than he imagined. He had his after- 
noon service at the workhouse to at- 
tend to. It was Friday, and he must 
go. He had not a moment to lose, 
so he told his wife in a word as he 
seized his hat, and set off as hard as 
he could. He had not even a mo- 
ment to respond to little Dulcie's sig- 
nals of affection , an d waves and capers 
behind the wire-blind. 

Anne, who had been in a curious 
maze all this time, sitting in her 
place at the table and watching him, 
and scarcely realizing the relief of his 
presence as he busied himself in the 
old way for her comfort and Dulcie's, 
carving the chicken and waiting on 
them both, understood all at once 
how great the comfort of his presence 
had been. In her dull, sleepy way 
she had been basking in sunshine 
for the last two hours, after the 
storm of the day before. She had 
untied her bonnet, and thrown it 
down upon a chair, and forgotten to 
smooth her sleek hair ; her collar 
and ribbons were awry ; her very 
face had lost its usual placidity, — it 
was altered and disturbed, and yet 
Jack thought he had never liked her 
looks so well, though he had never 
seen her so ruffled and self-forgetful 
in all the course of his married 
life. 

For the moment Mrs. Trevithie 
was strangely happy in this odd re- 
union. She had almost forgotten at 
the instant the morning's jealousy 
and mad expedition — Colonel Ham- 
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bledon's look of scorn and Mary 
Myles's words — in this new un- 
known happiness. It seemed to her 
that she had never in her life before 
realized what the comfort might be 
of some one to love, to hold, to live 
for. She watched the quick clever 
hands dispensing the food for which, 
to tell the truth, she had no very 
great appetite, though she took all 
that her husband gave her. Had 
some scales fallen from her pale 
wondering eyes ? As he left the room 
she asked herself, in her stupid way, 
what he had meant. Was this one 
little glimpse of home the last that 
she would ever know ? was it all 
over, all over ? Anne tied her bonnet 
on again, and telling the maid to 
take care of little Dulcie, went out 
into the street again and walked off 
in the direction of the chapel. She 
had a vague wish to be there. She 
did not know that they would admit 
her ; but no difficulties were made, 
and she passed for the second time 
under the big arch. Some one point- 
ed out the way, and she pushed open 
a green-baize door and went in ; and 
so Anne knelt in the bare little tem- 
ple where the paupers' prayers were 
offered up, — humble prayers and 
whitewash, that answer their purpose 
as well perhaps as Gothic, and iron 
castings, and flamboyant windows, 
as the beautiful clear notes of the 
choristers answering each other and 
bursting into triumphal utterance. 
The paupers were praying for their 
daily bread, hard, and dry, and 
butterless ; for forgiveness for tres- 
passes grosser and blacker perhaps 
than ours ; for deliverance from evil 
of which Anne and others perhaps 
have never realized ; and ending 
with words of praise and adoration 
which we all use in truth, but which 
mean far, far more when uttered 
from that darkness upon which the 
divine light beams most splendidly. 
Anne for the first time in her life 
was kneeling a. pauper in spirit,, 
ashamed and touched, and repentant. 
There was no sermon, and Mrs. 



Trevithic got up from her knees and 
came away with her fellow-petitioners 
and waited in the court-yard for John. 
The afternoon sun of this long event- 
ful day was shining on the stones and 
casting the shadows, of the bars and 
bolts, and brightening sad faces of 
the old men and women, and the hap- 
py faces of two people who had also 
attended the service, and who now 
advanced arm in arm to where Anne 
was standing. She started back as 
she first saw them : they had been 
behind her in the chapel, and she had 
not known that they were there. 

The sight of the two had brought 
back with it all the old feeling of ha- 
tred, and shame, and mistrust; all 
the good that was in her seemed to 
shrink and shrivel away for an instant 
at their approach, and at the same 
time came a pang of envious longing. 
They seemed so happy together ; so 
one, as, with a glance at one another, 
they both came forward. Was she 
all alone when others were happy? 
had she not of her own doing put her 
husband away from her, and only 
come to him to reproach and leave 
him again? For a woman of such 
obstinacy and limited perception as 
Mrs. Trevithic to have settled that a 
thing was to be, was reason enough 
for it to happen ; only a longing, 
passionate longing, came, that it 
might be otherwise than she had set- 
tled ; that she might be allowed to 
stay, — and a rush of the better feel- 
ings that had overcome her of late 
kept her there waiting to speak to 
these two who had scorned her. It 
was they who made the first ad- 
vance. 

" I want to ask you to forgive me," 
said Mary, blushing, " anything I 
may have said. Your 'husband has 
done us both such service, that I can't 
help asking you for his sake to forget 
my hastiness." 

" You see we were taken aback," 
said the Colonel, not unkindly. 
" Shake hands, please, Mrs. Trevithic, 
in token that you forgive us, and wish 
us joy. I assure you we are heartily 
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sorry if we pained you.'' Anne 
flushed and flushed and did n't speak, 
but put out her hand, — not without 
an effort. " Are you going back di- 
rectly, or are you going to stay with 
your husband ? " . said the Colonel, 
shaking her heartily by the hand. 

Poor Anne looked up, scared, and 
shrank back once more, — she could 
not bear to tell them that she did not 
know. She turned away all hurt and 
frightened, looking about for some 
means of escape, and then at that mo- 
ment she saw that John was coming 
up to them across the yard from the 
office where he had gone to leave his 
surplice. 

" O John," she said, still bewil- 
dered, and going to meet him, and 
with a piteous face, " here are Colo- 
nel Hambledon and Mary." 

" We have come to ask for your 
congratulations," the Colonel said, 
laughing and looking very happy ; 
" and to tell you that your match- 
making has been successful." 

Mary Myles did not speak, but put 
out her hand to Trevithic. 

Mrs. Trevithic meanwhile stood 
waiting her sentence. How new the 
old .accustomed situations seem as 
they occur again and again in the 
course of our lives. Waters of sorrow 
overwhelm in their "depths, as do the 
clear streams of tranquil happiness, 
both rising from distant sources, and 
flowing on either side of our paths. 
As I have said, the sight of these 
two, in their confidence and sympa- 
thy, filled poor Anne's heart with a 
longing that she had never known be- 
fore. Mary Myles, I think, guessed 
what was passing in the other's mind) 
— women feel one another's passing 
emotions, — but the good Colonel was 
utterly unconscious. 

"We have been asking your wife 
if she remains with you, or if she is 
going back directly," said he. " I 
thought perhaps you would both come 
to dine with us before we go." 

There was a mist before Anne's 
eyes, an unspeakable peace in her 
heart, as Jack drew her hand through 



his arm, and said, in his kind voice, 
" Of course she stays ; I am not go- 
ing to let my belongings go away 
again, now that I have got them 
here." 

As they were walking back to the 
inn together, Anne told her husband 
of her morning's work, and John 
sighed as he listened. 

" We have both something to for- 
give," he said once more, looking at 
her with his kind speaking eyes. 

Anne winced and looked away, and 
then her heart turned again, and she 
spoke and said, with real sensibil- 
ity : — 

" I have nothing to forgive, John. 
I thought you were in the wrong, but 
it was I from the beginning." 

After a little time Trevithic and An- 
ne and Dulcie went to live together 
in the old house in Bolton Melds. The 
woman was humbled, and did her best 
to make her husband's home happy, 
and John too remembered the past, and 
loved his wife, with all her faults, and 
did not ask too much of her, and kept 
clear, as best he could, of possible 
struggles and difficulties. His life 
was hard, but blows and fatigue he 
did not grudge, so long as he could 
help to deliver the land. Foul cav- 
erns were cleansed, ignorant monsters 
were routed, dark things were made 
light. He was not content in his 
parish to drive away evil ; he tried his 
best and strove to change it, and 
make it into good. These tangible 
dragons and giants were hard to fight, 
but once attacked they generally suc- 
cumbed in the end, and lost perhaps 
one head or a claw in each successive 
encounter, and then other champions 
rose up, and by degrees the monster 
began to fall and dwindle away. But 
poor Trevithic's work is not over. 
Another giant is coming to meet him 
through the darkness. He is no hid- 
eous monster of evil like the rest : his 
face is pitiless, but his eyes are clear 
and calm. His still voice says 
" Hold," and then it swells by degrees, 
and deafens all other sound. "I am 
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a spirit of truth, men call me evil be- 
cause I come out of the darkness," the 
giant cries ; " but see my works are 
good as well as bad ! See what big- 
otry, what narrow prejudice, what 
cruelty and wickedness and intoler- 
ance I have attacked and put to 
rout ! " In the story-book it is Jack 
who is the conqueror ; he saws 
through the bridge by which the gi- 
ant approaches, and the giant falls in- 
to the moat and is drowned. But, as 
far as I can see, the Jacks of this day 
would rather make a way for him 
than shut him out ; some of the he- 
roes who have tried to saw away the 
bridge have fallen into the moat with 
their enemy, and others are making 
but a weak defence, and in their 
hearts would be glad to admit him 
into the palace of the King. 

Mrs. Trevithic rarely goes into the 
garden at the back of her house. The 
other day, being vexed with her hus- 
band about some trifling matter, she 
followed him out to remonstrate. He 
was standing with Dulcie by the prick- 



ly holly-tree that she remembered so 
well, and, seeing her coming, he put 
out his hand with a smile. The 
words of reproach died away on Anne's 
lips, and two bright spots came into 
her cheeks, as with a very rare dis- 
play of feeling she suddenly stooped 
and kissed the hand that held hers. 

As I finish the story of Jack Tre- 
vithic, which, from the play in which 
it began, has turned to earnest, H. 
looks up from her knitting, and says 
that it is very unsatisfactory, and 
that she is getting tired of calling 
everything by different names; and 
she thinks she would like to go back 
to the realities of life again. In my 
dream-world they have been forgotten, 
for the fire is nearly out and the gray 
mist is spreading along the streets. 
It is too dark to write any more, — 
an organ is playing a dismal tune, a 
carriage is rolling over the stones ; so 
I ring the bell for the lamp and the 
coals, and Susan comes in to shut the 
shutters. 
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PART I. 

ONE afternoon Dr. Rich rode up 
as usual to the door of Dumble- 
ton House ; he passed in through the 
iron gates, came up the sweep along 
which the lilac-trees were beginning 
to scatter their leaves, and then he 
dismounted at the stone steps under 
the portico (it was a red brick house 
with a Grecian portico), rang at the 
bell, and asked if Miss Berners was 
at home. 

He was shown into the drawing- 
room, — a pleasant, long, ground-floor 
room, full of comfortable chairs and 
sofas, with windows through which 
you saw the garden, the autumn 
flowers all aglow, the sun setting be- 
hind the trees; One or two tall pictures 
of Dumbletons who had once lived in 
the long drawing-room and walked in 
the garden, but who no longer came 
and went, hung upon the walls. There 
was a pleasant perfume of hot-house 
flowers and burning wood. The room 
was hot, be-chintzed, be-perfumed ; 
Horatia, dressed in a black -velvet 
gown, was sitting by the fire. 

She got up to welcome the doctor. 
He thought that this black-velvet lady, 
with the glowing window behind her, 
was like a picture he had seen some- 
where ; or had he read about it 1 or 
had he dreamt it ? Somehow, he 
knew she was going to say, " We are 
going away ; good by ! " And Horatia 
gave him her hand, and said : — 

" Doctor Rich ! — I am so sorry, 
— my aunt tells me we are going 
away ! " 

" Well," he said, wondering a little 



at this odd realization, " I am sorry to 
lose my patient. Though, in truth, I 
had meant to tell you to-day that you 
yourself can best cure yourself. All 
you want is regular exercise and liv- 
ing, and occupation. And this is 
physic I cannot tell the chemist to put 
up in a bottle and send you." 

" What makes you think I want 
occupation f " said Horatia, a little an- 
gry, and not over-pleased. 

"Don't most women 1 ?" said the 
doctor, smiling. " Don't I find you 
like prisoners locked up between four 
walls, with all sorts of wretched make- 
shift employments to pass away time ? 
Why, this room is a very pretty prison, 
but a great deal too hot to be a whole- 
some one." 

" You are right ; I am a prisoner," 
said Horatia, in her velvet gown ; 
" but I assure you I work very hard." 
The doctor looked doubtful. " Shall 
I tell you what I do ? " she went on. 
" This is not the first time you speak 
in this way." 

" It is an old observation of mine," 
Doctor Rich said, " and I cannot 
help repeating, that women in your 
class of life have not enough to 
do." 

" That is because you do not know : 
take my life, for instance ; I never 
have a moment to myself. I have to 
keep up, correspond, make appoint- 
ments, dine, drive, drink tea, with 
three or four hundred people all as 
busy and over-tired as I am. I go out 
to dinner, to a party, to a ball almost 
every night in the season. All the 
morning I shop and write letters ; all 
the afternoon I drive about here and 
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there, and drink five-o'clock tea. I 
am never alone ; I must forever be 
talking, doing, attending, coming, 
going. Is not this work for ten women 
instead of one poor, unhappy, tired-out 
creature like myself ? " cried she, 
strangely excited. 

Dr. Rich was a soft-hearted man, 
especially so when he thought of 
Horatia, and he said, kindly : " That 
does, indeed, seem a dreadful life to 
me. Can't I help you ? Can't I pre- 
scribe some more rational scheme of 
existence ? " 

" No, no ; nobody, nothing can save 
me," said Miss Bcrners. " I am ut- 
terly jaded, battered, wearied out. I 
owe everything to my aunt. I must 
go her ways and lead her life ; there is 
no help for me." 

" But you might, perhaps," said the 
doctor, hesitating — " perhaps — " 

" No ! " cried Horatia, with some 
emotion, " I shall never marry ! if 
that is what you mean. Ten or fifteen 
years ago it might have been ; but 
now — now I am ashamed to look 
people in the face when she tries 
to . . . What dreadful things I am 
saying ! — but, all the same, I must 
go on, and on, and on. There is no 
rest for me except where the weary go 
in time. Where — where — " She 
finished her sentence by bursting out 
crying. She was ill and unnerved, 
and unlike herself, so that there was 
some excuse for her. 

Dr. Rich thought so, at least. He 
went up to one of the windows, and, 
pushing aside the flower-stand, opened 
it wide/and looked out into the gar- 
den. Then he walked up and down 
the room once or twice, and then he 
came back to the fire. It was a tall 
old chimney-piece, round which the 
Dumbletons (the masters of the house) 
had assembled for two centuries and 
more. A lady let into the wall, with 
a pearl necklace and powdered hair, 
seemed to look him full in the face, 
and nod her head once or twice. 

Horatia had sunk down on a low 
sort of couch, and was wiping her 
tears away. The fresh gust of air 



which blew in through the open win- 
dow cheered and revived her more 
than any consoling remarks or talk- 
ing. When she had wiped her tears, 
she looked up, and he saw all the 
lines that care had written under 
these dark eyes, and he was suddenly 
filled with immense sympathy, pity, 
liking. For a moment he was silent, 
and then he made a great resolve, and 
he said, in a low voice : — 

" I think I could help you, if you 
would let me. Instead of being a 
straw in a whirlpool, how would you 
like to come and stagnate in a pond ? 
How would you like to be a country 
doctor's wife ? " 

Horatia blushed up, started with 
amazement, and then leaned back 
among her cushions to hide her agita- 
tion, while Dr. Rich went on to say, 
with extra deliberation, that social 
differences had never impressed him 
greatly, — that he could not see why 
a fine lady should not take a turn at 
every-day life ; " for it is at best only a 
very commonplace, every-day life that 
I have to offer you," he said, smiling. 

He was apt to be a little didactic ; 
but he had soon finished his speech, 
and he waited for Horatia to begin 
hers. 

" I am so surprised," she said, try- 
ing to speak steadily. "I — I don't 
— you don't know me, Dr. Rich." 

The doctor answered, still at his 
ease, that he had wished to marry for 
some time past, that he did not expect 
that his sister, who had been his 
housekeeper, would remain with him 
always, that he had never fancied any- 
body in the neighborhood, and it 
seemed to him that this arrangement 
might make them both more happy 
than they had either of them been 
hitherto. He spoke so quietly and 
deliberately (it was his way when 
he was excited) that Horatia never 
guessed that this was an ardent, lov- 
ing heart, full of chivalrous impulse, 
of passionate feeling; a treasure which 
he was offering her, — that this homely 
country doctor was as much her su- 
perior in every tender, feminine quality 
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as in manly strength, and power, and 
vigor. 

She was looking at him intently 
■with flushed cheeks. She saw a 
middle-sized, thick-set man, with a 
kind face, with what seemed to her 
trustworthy and keen eyes, instead of 
sleepy ones like her own, with a very 
sweet voice, whose tones she seemed 
to hear after he had ceased speaking. 

She pictured to herself his ivy- 
grown house. She had once driven 
past it with her cousin, Mrs. Dumble- 
ton. She tried to imagine the daily 
round of life, the quiet little haven, 
the-silence after all these years of noise 
and racket, the stillness after all this 
coming and going, — one good friend 
instead of a hundred more or less in- 
different. A man with every worldly 
advantage would not have tempted 
her so greatly just at that moment. 
She thought to herself that she wished 
she had the courage to say " yes." 

When she found courage at last to 
speak at all, she said — not the " no " 
she imagined she was going to say — 
but, " I can't — I can't give you any 
answer now. I will send — I will 
Write. I will talk to them. Please 
go, before they come in." 

So Dr. Rich made her a little grave 
bow, and walked away. His plebeian 
breeding stood him in good service. 
He was quite composed and quiet, and 
at his ease, and here she was trem- 
bling, and agitated, and scarcely able 
to control herself. When he was gone 
she went up stairs, slowly crossing the 
hall, and passing along the gallery 
which led to her room. There was 
nobody else coming or going, there 
were only gathering shadows and shut 
oaken doors, and more Dumbletons 
hanging from the walls, and windows 
set in carved panels, which looked out 
over the country and the tree-tops, 
and the sunset. 

She stopped and looked out. She 
saw the high-road gleaming white be- 
tween the dark woods on either side ; 
she saw a horseman riding away ; 
past the gate, and the haycock, and 
the little row of cottages ; past the 
10* 



break in the trees, and then the road 
turned, and she could see him no 
longer. . She looked out for some ten 
minutes, without much heeding, all 
that was going on. Great purple 
clouds heaving out of the horizon, 
blending and breaking ; winds rising ; 
leaves fluttering in the evening breeze ; 
birds wheeling in the air, and rooks 
cawing from their nests; the great 
Day removing in glory, and speeding 
away in solemn state to other coun- 
tries ; the Night arriving, with her 
pompous, shining train, — all these 
great changes of dynasties and states 
of living did not trouble her ; only as 
the sun disappeared behind the trees, 
Horatia found, to her great surprise, 
that she had almost made up her 
mind, — that what had seemed at first 
so impossible, and so little to be 
thought of; that what had appeared 
to her only a day ago unattainable, 
and far beyond her reach, was hers 
now, if she had but the resolution to 
open her hand and to take it, — to 
accept that tranquil existence, that 
calm happiness, which she had told 
herself a thousand thousand times 
was never to be hers. Suddenly the 
poor battered bark had drifted into 
a calm little haven ; the ocean was 
roaring still ; the winds and the waves 
beating and tossing all about ; but 
here, sheltered, protected, safely an- 
chored, she might stay if she would. 
And yes, she would stay ; if she had 
scarcely the courage to remain, she 
had still less to face the ocean again. 
She would stay, come what might. 
Perhaps Horatia exaggerated to her- 
self the past storms and troubles of 
her life, but it is certain (and so she 
kept saying to herself) that at two- 
and-thirty she was old enough to be 
her own mistress. She was not un- 
grateful to her aunt for years of kind- 
ness, but she could surely best judge 
for herself. And so, telling herself 
that she was not ungrateful, she began 
to wonder how she could send a note 
to the doctor ; how she could best 
break the dreadful news to Lady 
Whiston, who was her aunt, to Mrs. 
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Dumbleton, who was her cousin and 
Lady Whiston's daughter. It is a 
way that people have ; they tell them- 
selves that they are not ungrateful, 
and they go and do the very thing 
which does not prove their gratitude. 

The ladies came in very late, and 
went to their rooms at once to make 
ready for dinner. Horatia, who had 
dressed with nervous haste, and who 
was too much excited to be still, went 
wandering up and down the drawing- 
room in her white dinner-dress, trying 
to find words and courage to tell 
them of what had occurred. 

The housemaids came in to put the 
room to rights, to straighten cushions 
and chairs, to sweep the hearth, and 
make up the fire. The Dumble- 
tons were chilly people, and fires 
burned on their hearth almost all the 
year round. Then they departed, 
leaving a cheerful blaze behind them, 
comfortable furniture in orderly ar- 
ray, lights with green shades, paper 
folded on the table. The place might 
have looked tranquil and homelike 
enough but for the restless Horatia 
pacing backwards and forwards. She 
hardly noticed Mr. Dumbleton, the 
master of the house, who came in 
quietly and sank down in a big chair, 
and watched her as she flitted to and 
fro. This constant coming and going 
worried him. He was a good-looking, 
kindly, shrewd, reserved young man. 
He was usually silent, but he would 
answer if he was spoken to. Some- 
times he spoke of his own accord. 

To - night he spoke, and said, 
" What is the matter, Horatia 1 
"What are you taking all this exercise 
for ? " and Horatia stopped suddenly, 
and turned round, and looked at him 
for a minute without speaking. An 
hour ago her mind had been made 
up, and now again she was hesitating, 
shrinking, and thinking that she had 
almost rather change her mind than 
tell it, it seemed so terrible a task. 
But here was an opening. Henry 
Dumbleton was good-natured, per- 
haps he might help her ; at all events, 
he would give her good advice. She 



stopped short in her walk, stood 
straight and still in her white dress, 
with a drooping head. " You can 
help me," she said, at last looking 
up ; "I am trying to decide for my- 
self for once, and I do not know how 
to do it." 

" You surprise me, — and so you 
actually don't know your own mind," 
said Dumbleton, smiling. 

" Tell me," said Horatia, suddenly, 
"would you think a woman foolish 
who — suppose you were a woman 
over thirty, Henry ! " 

" I should n't own to it," says Mr. 
Dumbleton. 

" Henry, listen to me," said Hora- 
tia.. " Suppose the case of some one 
whose life is passing on, who has no 
settled home, who has not known for 
years and years the blessing and 
privilege of being much considered, 
or much loved. Don't think me 
heartless, — Aunt Car has been kind- 
ness itself, — I shall always, always 
be grateful ; but — " 

"All the gratitude in the world 
would not induce me to live with her, 
if that is what you mean," said Dum- 
bleton. 

" Henry ! " said Horatia, com- 
ing and standing in front of him; 
"should you think very badly of me 
if, if — can anything be a mesalliance 
for a woman in my position ? " The 
tears came into her eyes as she spoke, 
and Dumbleton saw that her hands 
were trembling. I tbink it was for 
this foolish reason, as much as for 
any she could give him, that he deter- 
mined to help her through the ordeal 
if he could. 

" Who is it. % " he asked, a little 
alarmed as to what the answer might 
be. 

The answer came, and Horatia, 
blushing, and looking twenty again, 
said, " Dr. Rich." 

" So that is what he came for ? " 
says Henry, opening his eyes. 

" Don't you like him * " implored 
Horatia. 

"I think Rich is a capital good 
fellow," said Dumbleton, hesitating. 
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" I don't think he is doing a very- 
wise thing. You will have to turn 
over a new leaf, Ratia, and tuck up 
your sleeves, and all that sort of 
thing; hut I suppose you are pre- 
pared ? " 

" You do like him ? " said Horatia. 
"0 Henry, I think you are very, 
very kind ! I did not expect to find 
one single person to listen to me so 
patiently." And Horatia was, in 
truth, a little surprised that Henry did 
not insist more upon the inequality 
of the match. To her, brought up as 
she had been, in the semi-fashionable 
world, the difference seemed greater 
than it really was. She seemed to be 
performing some heroic feat ; she had 
a sort of feeling that she was a prin- 
cess stepping down from her throne ; 
that her resolution did her extraordi- 
nary credit; that the favor she was 
conferring was immense ; that Dr. 
Rich's gratitude must be at least equal 
to her condescension 

And now I must confess that the 
doctor only spoke a truth when he had 
said that social differences did not 
greatly impress him. For Horatia 
herself he had the tenderest regard 
and admiration ; for her position as 
the niece of a baroness, and the cous- 
in of one or two Honorables, he did 
not greatly care; he might have 
thought more of it if he had been 
more in the world. As it was, the 
subject scarcely occurred to him. He 
was at that moment close at home, 
riding along a dark lane, hedged with 
black-looking trees, with the stars 
coming out overhead in a sky swept 
by drifting clouds. The wind was 
rising and shaking the branches, but 
the doctor was absorbed as he rode 
along, and as he thought with ten- 
derest affection of the gracious and 
charming and beautiful woman whom 
he had enshrined in the temple of his 
honest heart. It was for herself that 
he loved her, and not for her sur- 
roundings. He would have married 
her out of a hovel if she had happened 
to he born there, whereas she, I fear, 
took him more for what he had to 



give her than for what he was. She 
wanted to marry .him, not because he 
was upright and tender and wise; 
not because she told herself she could 
hope to make him happy and be a 
good wife to him, — but because she 
told herself he could make her happy. 
She was by way of giving up every- 
thing for him, but in truth, if she gave 
anything up, it was for her own sake, 
because she was tired of it. 

Lady Whiston and her daughter 
came down as the dinner was an- 
nounced. Mr. Dumbleton offered 
his arm to his mother-in-law, the other 
two followed across the hall. The 
dinner-table dazzled them for a mo- 
ment with its lights and shining silver 
and flowers, but their eyes soon be- 
came accustomed, and they sat down 
and took their places. Lady Whiston 
was a little shrivelled-up and rather 
flighty old lady ; Mrs. Dumbleton, a 
kind little fat woman, who chirped 
and chattered, and responded to her 
mother's constant flow of talk. Mr. 
Dumbleton, as usual, carved, and did 
not mix much in the conversation. 
Horatia could hardly rouse herself to 
attend to what was going on. Why 
are people always expected to rouse 
themselves and to talk of the things 
they are not thinking about? 

" I am quite worn out," Lady 
Whiston was saying. " Henry, you 
know how far from strong I am. I 
drove to town this morning. I was 
shopping for two hours. I lunched 
at the De Beauvilles'. There I met 
Jane Parsons, who insisted upon tak- 
ing me all over the South Kensington 
Museum, and from there to Maro- 
chetti's studio. We then went back 
to Chapel Street, and paid a number 
of visits. We got to Lady Ferrars's 
about half past five, and had only 
time to drink a cup of tea. I -found 
the carriage with Augusta in it wait- 
ing at the door. Henry, you ought 
to get Lady Jane to come down and 
stay with you. There is no one like 
her." 

Mr. Dumbleton, smiled rather 
grimly, and Mrs. Dumbleton has- 
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tily changed the conversation, and 
said: — 

" Well, dear Ratia, what hare you 
been about all day ? " 

Horatia looked at her plate, Mr. 
Dumbleton looked at Horatia. 

" Did Dr. Rich call again 1 " said 
Lady Whiston. 

" Yes," Horatia said. 

" Those people are really uncon- 
scionable," cried the old lady. " Ho- 
ratia, I hope you made him under- 
stand that we are going away, and 
all that, and shall not require his at- 
tendance any more. I don't know 
what he will not charge. He is not 
an M. D., though he calls himself a 
doctor. Now, Mr. Bonsey, a married 
man with a large family, never asked 
me more than 3 s. 6 d. Those sort of 
people must be kept down." 

Horatia was blushing pinker and 
pinker, Henry Dumbleton was more 
and more amused, and so a queer des- 
ultory conversation went on, all at 
cross purposes. There seemed to be 
some fatality in the way, in which 
doctors kept popping up with every 
course, and from under every dish- 
cover. Dr. Rich, and Mr. Caton his 
partner, went round with the entries; 
with the roast Mr. Bonsey was served 
over again, and all the London phy- 
sicians. And then, with the dessert, 
arrived a series of horrible illnesses, 
which had attacked various ladies of 
high rank, symptoms following each 
other in alarming succession. Hora- 
tia heard nothing. She was sitting in 
a sort of dream, only she listened 
when they spoke of Dr. Rich. Was it 
indeed fated ' Was this new unknown 
world opening to her? Was she 
an alien already, doomed to go away 
and leave them all, and live the 
unknown life he had offered her? 
It seemed unreal and shadowy, like 
the night all round about. When 
the ladies got up from table, Horatia 
followed. But Dumbleton got up, 
too, contrary to his usual custom, and 
said, " I will tell my lady," in an un- 
dertone, as she passed him. 

So Horatia, with a beating heart, 



stayed in the hall, and went and 
gazed out through the glass door at 
the black landscape, at the murky, 
wind-blown sky. It had been rain- 
ing, but the clouds were breaking; 
the crescent moon rose palely and faint- 
ly from behind the black trees, the veils 
of vapor wreathed and curled in the 
sky, the wind blew in soft sudden 
gusts over the country, and across the 
grass and the fields. A lamp was 
burning, hanging from the pillars in 
the hall. It looked like a sort of tem- 
ple, and Horatia in her white robes 
might have passed for a priestess, 
looking out at the heavens and trying 
to read her fate, — her fate, which 
other people after all were settling and 
arranging at their fancy, for Lady 
Whiston, discomposed, astonished, 
indignant, on the drawing-room sofa, 
was condemning her to live her pres- 
ent life to the very end of her days. 
Mr. Dumbleton, in the arm-chair, was 
mildly but firmly marrying her to 
the doctor. Mrs. Dumbleton was 
sympaihizing with her mother and 
husband alternately, and Horatia her- 
self, who had most at stake, waiting 
outside, was watching the clouds and 
the moon. At last Mr. Dumbleton 
got up with a yawn, and sauntered 
out of the room. He came out into 
the hall with the lamp and the flowers 
and the white-robed lady staring out 
at the sky. She started as he called 
her. 

"I am going to send down to the 
station," he said. " The man can 
take a note if you like to put poor 
Rich out of suspense. There is a 
pen and ink in my room." He lit a 
cigar as he spoke, and went out and 
stood on the wet steps under the por- 
tico. And Horatia, doing as he told 
her, went into her study. It was all 
lighted up, for Dumbleton often sat 
there of an evening. She sat down 
at his table, and slowly took up a 
pen, and then hid her face in her 
hands for a moment, and then wrote, 
hardly seeing the words as she form- 
ed them, hardly knowing what she 
said : — 
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"You must help me to bear my 
aunt's displeasure. I have deter- 
mined to come to you, — I know I 
can rely upon you. 

" Horatia.'' 

She folded up the piece of paper 
and sealed it, and came out again, 
carrying it in her hand. Dumble- 
ton, who was still waiting outside 
talking to one of his grooms, took it 
without asking any questions. He 
merely nodded " thank you," and gave 
it to the man : " You can leave this 
at the doctor's on your way, and call 
and see if there is an answer coming 
back." 

And then Horatia knew that the 
die was cast, and with her own 
hand she had signed and sealed her 
fate. 

Just at that moment Lady Whis- 
ton had succeeded, during her son-in- 
law's absence, in completely talking 
round her daughter. " We can leave 
to-morrow or the day after; I shall 
not see Horatia to-night, I am too 
much displeased. She must give up 
this ridiculous scheme." 

It was twilight when the tramp of 
the horse's hoofs came thudding 
along the quiet glimmering lane 
which led to the doctor's house. Ro- 
berta, the doctor's sister, who had 
grown very weary of a long tete-a-tete, 
ran out to the door to meet her broth- 
er, and Mr. Caton followed more 
leisurely. As James dismounted, 
agitated, wearied, excited, the kindly 
welcome seemed inexpressibly sooth- 
ing and pleasant. 

For home opened its wide door to 
him, he thought, and seemed to say, 
" Come in ; here you have a right to 
enter, a right to be loved ; whatever 
befalls you without, come in; forget 
your anxiety, your suspense, put 
away your fears for to-night. Wel- 
come, welcome ! " Home said all 
this as Berta kissed him, and Caton 
said : — 

" I say, James Rich, you ask me to 
dinner at six, and it is near eight .be- 
fore you come in." 



"I — I couldn't come; I was de- 
tained," said Dr. Rich; "order din- 
ner, Berta." 

And in a few minutes they also 
were sitting down to dinner, at a 
table with roses, with candles, and 
over-roasted mutton ; with Betty in 
desultory attendance : it was a silent 
repast, chill, belated, and yet pleasant 
and friendly enough. 

After the sun had set, as I have 
said, the purple clouds turned to gray, 
and to black, and the wreathing mist 
began to fall down in occasional 
showers pattering against the win- 
dow ; a great misty wall of darkness 
seemed to hide London and all its 
lights. Berta could not go out into 
the garden for her evening stroll, and 
she had to return into the darkling 
little sitting-room after dinner, 
while the gentlemen sat over their 
wine. 

She got out one of her long seams 
to sew, and as she stitched she faint- 
ly wondered what was to be the end 
of these silent tete-a-tetes and long 
seams. She heard their voices rising 
and mumbling in the dining-room ; 
she could distinguish James's soft 
tones from Caton's harsh ones ; she 
asked herself whether it was possible 
that she could one day like thenarsh 
voice as well as she loved the other ; 
she brolce her thread, and stitched, — 
no, never, never ; nobody could be to 
her what her brother was, — whom 
else did she want ? she would live- for 
him always. Only that morning 
they had had a little disiussion out 
in the garden — all shining then 
with sun and color, not gray and 
eerie-like as now — about poor Ca- 
ton's merits. She liked him and she 
did n't like him ; she almost loved 
him when he was sad, silent, sub- 
dued ; she almost hated him if, find- 
ing her perchance more kind, he be- 
came gay, confident, talkative, and 
funny. Even James owned some- 
times it was a pity that Caton had 
so noisy a scorn for social observan- 
ces. 

It is very puzzling to define 'the ex- 
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traordinary difference, so small and 
yet so great, which exists between a 
number of people living in the same 
place, talking the same tongue, feel- 
ing the same emotions. There are, 
let us say, first, the great people, a 
number of whom make up what is 
called the great world. Then, peo- 
ple of the world; then, people out 
of the world ; and, lastly, the people 
— le fieuple, properly speaking. Dr. 
Rich and his sister Roberta, and Mr. 
Caton, his partner, were people out 
of the world, who had been very hap- 
py notwithstanding. Horatia was a 
small person of the world, who had 
been very unhappy in it, and yet who 
had learned unconsciously certain 
ways and habits there which made 
her unlike Roberta, and superior to 
her as far as mere outward manner 
was concerned. As for the doctor, 
he was forty years old and more. 
He had been a surgeon on board 
ship, he had been to India and back, 
he had knocked about for fifteen 
years, he had been at death's door 
once or twice (the last time was when 
he nearly died of small-pox, before 
Roberta came to live with him, — 
some one, to whom she was not as 
grateful as she might have been, had 
nursed him through it all). If years 
and experience ; if rubbing up 
against people of every degree, from 
savages, without any clothes at all, 
to lords and ladies in silken gear ; 
if a good heart, if good wit, and 
good education, — do not make a gen- 
tleman after twoscore years, it is 
hard to say what will. Poor Ca- 
ton had not enjoyed all these ad- 
vantages, — only the good heart was 
his. 

If Berta had declared that she 
fancied him, very likely her brother 
might have regretted her fancy, and 
thought she was throwing herself 
away ; as she seemed to care little for 
him, — on the contrary, shook her 
head, laughed, blushed, would have 
nothing to say when she saw him, — 
James, out of some strange contradic- 
tion, had all the more sympathy for 



Caton because his sister showed so 
little ; asked him to the house, praised 
him continually, and told Berta at 
last that she was fine and foolish not 
to be able to appreciate a kind and 
honorable man when he came in her 
way. 

" I may be foolish, James ; you 
know I am not fine, — I hate fine 
ladies," said Berta, with whom it 
was a sore subject. 

They had just done breakfast, the 
doctor had come out for a morning 
stroll with The Times and his cigar, 
Berta walked beside him with a bas- 
ketful of roses. The garden was on 
a slope, — a long, narrow, and some- 
what neglected strip, with grass, with 
rose-beds, with elm-trees, with all 
London and its domes and towers for 
a background. There lay the city in 
the valley stretching farther and far- 
ther away beyond the morning mist. 
Long lines of railway viaducts and 
arches, lonely church-spires, domiciles 
nestling amidst trees, chinking work- 
shops, fields, roads, and gardens, 
children's voices shouting, cattle low- 
ing, sheep, and the sound of cocks and 
hens, — all this life lay between the 
doctor's quiet garden and the great 
misty city. A great silent city it 
seemed to be as it glistened in the 
gentle morning rays ; for its roar could 
scarcely reach the two standing on 
their distant hill-top. Every now and 
then came the shrill whistle of a train 
dashing across the landscape and gone 
in a moment, only a little smoke re- 
mained curling, drifting, breaking, 
shining with sunlight, vanishing 
away. All the roses were smelling 
sweet and were heavy with drops of 
dew, all the birds in the trees were 
chirping and fluttering, and Berta, 
in her pink cotton dress, fresh, slim, 
and smiling, looked up into her 
brother's face and said : — 

" You know I am not fine, — I hate 
fine ladies." 

Dr. James winced, and puffed his 
cigar. 

" They have never done yon any 
harm. Why should you hate people 
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you know nothing about 1 " said her 
brother. 

Roberta looked up a little surprised, 
a little hurt ; she could not understand 
how it was possible that James should 
speak in such a tone. " They have 
never done me any real harm," she 
said, in a voice not quite her own. 
" They have made me feel very un- 
comfortable." 

" Nonsense, my dear Berta,'' said 
James, hastily turning away ; " that 
was your fault, not theirs. I can't 
talk to you now ; order a good 
dinner at all events, for poor Caton 
is coming, and don't starve him and 
snub him too." And he walked 
across the lawn, at the glass door, and 
Berta heard the hall door shut with a 
bang'as he rode off to his fate. 

Roberta was a born housewife, a 
domestic woman, — she was gentle 
and deliberate, — she was placid and 
happy, — she was contented with small 
interests. A calm summer's evening, 
a kind word from James, a novel 
sometimes, a friend to talk to, an oc- 
casional jaunt to London, — these 
were her chiefest pleasures. Her 
troubles lay in her storeroom, her 
kitchen, in the meshes of her needle- 
work, in the cottages of the poor peo- 
ple round about, and now and then, 
it must be confessed, in occasional 
and frightful ordeals gone through at 
her brother's desire, when she called 
at Dumbleton House, and such like 
ogres' castles, once in six months. 
Berta's thoughts were all of objects, 
of things almost always the most 
pleasant and the most simple. She 
had no mental experience in particu- 
lar : crises of morbid dissatisfaction 
were undreamt of by her ; hankerings 
after what she could not get, aspira- 
tions after other duties than the simple 
ones which fell to her share, passion- 
ate self-reproach and abasement, fer- 
vent resolutions, presently to be for- 
gotten, — all these things were un- 
known, unrealized, unimagined by the 
girl as she came and went about her 
little bu-y domain, while Horatia was 



fuming, fussing, railing at herself and 
her cruel fate elsewhere. 

Berta was not clever. She had not 
half Miss Berners's powers ; she per- 
formed her simple duties simply, and 
without an effort. Horatia did not 
always do her duty, but sometimes 
she went through prodigies of self- 
reproach, control, denial, culture, in- 
spection, condemnation, or whatever 
it might happen to be. 

Roberta's life was a tranquil pro- 
gress from one day to another. Her 
steps paced across the grass-plot, tar- 
ried at every rose-tree in turn, led her 
along the walks to her favorite seat 
in the arbor, into the house again, 
moving from one room to another, 
arranging, straightening, ordering. 

And so at six o'clock Berta had 
put out some of her roses upon the 
dinner-table, dressed herself in her 
muslin dress, looked into the kitchen 
to see that all was satisfactory. At 
five minutes past six Mr. Caton ar- 
rived, and found Berta sitting in the 
window at work. 

As the time went by they both be- 
gan to think that James would never 
come back. Caton did not like to say 
what was in his mind when she told 
him that James was at Dumbleton 
House, she was so perfectly uncon- 
scious. What was the use of setting 
her against the inevitable fate ? Her 
brother could best tell her, if anything 
was to be told. 

Only that morning, with the 
strange knowledge of another person's 
feelings which we all possess, Caton 
had known more than Berta, or Dr. 
Rich, or Horatia ; but meanwhile the 
day had sped on its course, causes had 
produced effects, one destiny had 
evolved out of another, the world 
rolled into the appointed space in the 
firmament, and, after ceaselessly trav- 
elling hither and thither upon its face 
for forty years and more, Dr. Rich 
rode up that afternoon as usual to the 
door of Dumbleton House, came up 
the sweep along which the lilacs were 
beginning to scatter their leaves, and 
asked if Miss Berners was at home. 
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And now the eventful day has set, 
Berta is sewing at her seam. The 
night is come, and it is raining sudden 
showers : some one passes the window 
through the rain ; there is a ring at 
the bell, a brief colloquy, and Betty 
comes in with a letter which she puts 
npon the table. Berta, busy specu- 
lating, wondering to find herself so 
silly, — she always counted silliness 
and sentiment together, — with an 
effort turns her well-regulated little 
mind from a dim involuntary mystic 
dream, and wakes up to every day. 

It was time to make the tea, to fold 
up her work. Should she be able to 
find her way in the dark to the cup- 
board upon the landing 1 Poor little 
Roberta, she did not guess what was 
at hand, and in what manner she 
would find her way there. For she 
looked up with a smile when the door 
opened, and James and Caton came 
in. 

Caton glanced at the table and the 
letter lying there, and then walked 
across and sat down beside Berta, 
and began to tell her that he and her 
brother had been having a discussion, 
and meanwhile James took up the 
letter, a candle, and walked away out 
of the room. 

About five minutes passed, and 
then Berta heard his voice calling, 
— " Roberta ! " She ran out to him. 

He was standing in the study, with 
the letter still in his hand ; he looked 
bright, round-eyed, strange, unlike 
himself. " Berta," he said, " some- 
thing has made me very happy," and 
he put out his hand. 

She looked up, with her sweet 
anxious face wondering, as she took 
it. 

" Some one has promised to be 
your sister, whom you must love for 
my sake," he went on, smiling. He 
did not see that Berta was trembling 
and quaking, as she gasped, " Who 
is it, James ? " 

" You know her, dear. You have 
seen her at Mrs. Dumbleton's," the 
doctor went on. " You must love 
her, and help me to make her happy." 



Berta's grasp loosened, and her 
heart sank with dismay. She had 
seen a beautiful fashionable lady at 
Mrs. Dumbleton's, who had made 
her feel all elbows, when she talked 
to her; a fine lady, — did not she 
hate fine ladies 1 — a terrible alarm- 
ing London beauty. What had he 
done, — what foolish thing had he 
done ? She was clinging to her 
brother again, with her arms round 
his neck. 

" 0, how I hope you will be hap- 
py ! O, how I hope she will make 
you happy ! Why did n't you tell 
me ? Why have you never said a 
word %" ' 

"I only made up my mind and 
spoke to her this afternoon," said her 
brother, pulling her gently away. 
"I have only had her answer this 
moment." 

Berta looked at him once again, 
with her fond doubting eyes. She 
felt somehow as if it was the last 
time, and as if Horatia's husband 
would not be the same man as her 
brother James. And then she went 
gently out of the room, still carrying 
her work, for she felt that tears were 
coming into her eyes, and she did not 
want him to see them. She turned 
and went up stairs, and then, walking 
along the familiar dark passage, she 
felt for the key, and opened the great 
cupboard door, and put down her 
work upon the shelf with the laven- 
der. Only as she did so, suddenly a 
great sorrowful pang came over her, 
and, with a choking sob, she laid her 
head upon the shelf, feeling all alone 
in the dark, with her bitter, bitter 
grief. She had not thought, as she 
sat below sewing her seam, in what a 
sad fashion it was fated she should 
put it away. After this night, Ro- 
berta could never smell lavender with- 
out thinking of darkness and trouble. 
The rain had ceased by this time, 
and, as the clouds broke, a faint pale 
moonlight came creeping coldly along 
the passage. 

While Berta was crying in the cup- 
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board; -Horatia was sitting with her 
cousin, Mrs. Dnmbleton, and saying : 
" Augusta, yon must stand by me 
and help me. I asure you I shall be 
happy. You know I have always 
wished for a quiet country life, and 
hoped to marry a clergyman." 

" But you have not always wished 
to marry a country doctor," said Mrs. 
Dnmbleton. 

" He will do quite as well," said 
Horatia, eagerly. " I shall occupy 
myself with the poor people, with the 
sehools. I shall escape from the 
hateful monotonous round of dismal 
gayety." 

" But this will be still more dull 
in a little while," said Mrs. Dumble- 
ton. 

" No," said Miss Berners, decisive- 
ly ; " because it is a natural and 
wholesome existence ; the other is 
unnatural, and morbid, and exhaust- 
ing. Augusta, you must help me, 
and persuade Aunt Car to forgive me. 
For it is too late to prevent it any 
more, and — and — Henry sent off a 
note when the groom went to the 
station." 

" Is it all settled 1 " cried Mrs. 
Dumbleton, very much relieved. She 
was always delighted when people de- 
cided things without her. " Then, of 
course, mamma must forgive you " ; 
and the good-natured little woman 
went off, and knocked at Lady Whis- 
ton's door, and there was a great long 
long conference, and at last Horatia 
was summoned. And when she came 
out she was pale and exhausted, but 
triumphant. She and Mrs. Dumble- 
ton had talked over the old lady be- 
tween them. "Of course, you are 
going to do exactly as you like," says 
Lady Whiston, " but I suppose you 
know you have forfeited your place 
in society. I shall come and see you 
now and then, when I am not too busy. 
My consent is all nonsense. I must 
say I had hoped differently." 

" But you will forgive her in time, 
mamma," pleaded Augusta. 

" I cannot discharge Mr. Bonsey, 
if that is what she wants. Horatia ! 



what could you want when you made 
this ridiculous arrangement? " 

" Good Bight, dearest, kindest Aunt 
Car," said Horatia, suddenly, clasping 
the little old woman in her arms. " I 
can't tell you what I wanted, but I 
must keep to my decision. Good 
night, Augusta." 

What had she desired ? Happi- 
ness, rest, quiet, a tranquil home, 
sympathy : and now all this was hers 
at last. She caught a glimpse of her 
glowing cheeks in the glass. She 
could hardly believe that bright and 
brilliant face was her own, — her own 
old face, whose wan glances had met 
her for so many .years. 

One day, not long after the day I 
have been describing, Mrs. Dumble- 
ton's little carriage was travelling 
along the road which leads from Dum- 
bleton to Wandsworth ; Augusta was 
driving the ponies, and Horatia was 
going in state to visit her new do- 
minions. They roll on across the 
country roads, and lanes, and com- 
mons ; through the western sunshine, 
through the warm sweet air, with a 
great dazzling vault overhead, a shin- 
ing world all round about them. 
Horatia leans back too languid, too 
happy, too excited to talk. She lazily 
watches the crisp shadows that ad- 
vance along-side, — the nodding heads 
of the ponies, the trees and houses in 
the distance, the children and way- 
farers who look up to see them pass. 
It is like a fairy tale, Horatia thinks, 
— a princess driving along the road. 
And what will be the end of the story ? 
They come to a cross-road at last, 
and then Augusta turns the ponies' 
heads, and they trot up a lane full 
of flickering shadow and sunshine. 
They stop suddenly at an iron gate 
in front of a Queen Anne brick house, 
with all the windows open, and grow- 
ing ivy-wreaths. And Horatia, with 
a start, says to herself, " So this is my 
home " ; while Augusta points and 
says, " Here we are; doesn't it look 
nice 1 " 

Behind the iron gate is a little gar- 
den full of red and blue, marguerites 
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and geraniums ; then three worn 
steps lead to the door with the old- 
fashioned cornice, over which a rose- 
tree is nailed. When Betty opened 
the door, they could see into the pas- 
sage, and into the garden beyond, 
green and sunlight there as here in 
the lane. 

Dr. Rich was not at home, Miss 
Rich was in the garden : Betty 
proposed to go and tell her ; hut Ho- 
ratia quickly said, " No,we will go to 
her. " 

So the ladies got down. As Hova- 
tia crossed the threshold she suddenly 
thought, with a thrill, how this was 
her new life, her fuwre into which 
she was stepping. It had all lain 
concealed behind the door but. a 
moment ago, and now it was re- 
vealed to her. It had begun from 
that minute when Betty admitted the 
strangers. The ladies swept through 
the little hall in their silk gowns, 
glanced with interest at the doctor's 
hats hanging upon their hooks, peeped 
into the little sitting-rooms on either 
side : the drawing-room with the 
horse-hair sofa and mahogany chairs, 
the cottage piano, the worsted works 
of art, the three choristers hanging 
up on the wall, funny old china cups 
and bowls on the chimney, a check 
table-cloth, some flowers in a vul- 
gar little vase on the table, a fold- 
ing-door half open into an inner 
room. 

" Is that another drawing-room 1 " 
Horatia asked. 

" It ain't used much," says Betty. 
" It 'ave been. Miss Rich's play- 
room. She does the linen there 
now, and keeps the preserves and 
groceries." 

Horatia peeped in. There was no 
carpet ; there was a wooden press, 
there was a glass door leading into 
the garden. It was not much of a 
place ; but she thought how she would 
have chintz curtains, tripod tables, 
gilt gimcracks ; and how pretty she 
could make it ! Mrs. Dumbleton was 
quite enthusiastic. 

" These are very nice rooms, Hora- 



tia, all except the furniture ; with a 
few alterations they might he made 
quite pretty." 

But she was so used to her own trim 
lawns and hot-houses that she could 
find no praise for the garden, not 
even for the wide expanse beyond it. 
" What a view ! " said Augusta. 
" Do you know, Ratia, I think it al- 
most too, too beautiful." 

" I like something smaller, — some- 
thing that it is no trouble to ad- 
mire," said Horatia, drawing a deep 
breath." 

" It is a pity the garden is so neg- 
lected," Augusta went on, looking 
up and down, and round about. 
Cabbages and roses were growing in 
friendly confusion, honeysuckle strag- 
gled up the old brick walls ; parsley, 
mint, saffron, herbs of every sort, 
grew along the beds. Joe, the odd 
man, kept it in a certain trim ; and 
the doctor sometimes ordered in a 
barrowful of flowers. It was not 
much of a place. Three straight 
walks led up to the low ivy wall at 
the end, where a little arbor had 
been put up, and where the ivy and 
spideis'-webs, and honeysuckle, and 
various pretty creeping plants, tan- 
gled, and sprouted, and hung luxu- 
riantly, as you see them at the end of 
a long summer. The entertainment 
is nearly over, and they lavishly fling 
out all their treasures, their garlands, 
their sweetness. 

Under this pleasant, triumphal au- 
tumnal arch, Berta, in a broad hat 
and blue ribbons, was sitting with a 
novel; and, looking up as she heard 
steps, she saw a tall woman coming 
towards her with a long silk trailing 
gown which swept the mint and pars- 
ley borders, and then she guessed in 
a moment that this was the future 
mistress of the little domain. What a 
beautiful lady ! the heroine of the 
novel she had just been reading was 
not to be compared to her. What 
dark eyes ! what bright glowing 
cheeks ! What a charming smile ! 

Roberta, who had only seen her 
once before, and who had thought her 
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very alarming, and said herself that 
she hated fine ladies, was vanquished 
utterly for a moment. No wonder 
James was in love with this gracious 
creature, who was ready to give up 
all her state for him. She jumped up 
to meet her. 

" I have come to see my new home," 
said Horatia, holding out her hand in 
a royal sort of way. 

And Berta* blushing, took it timid- 
ly, and said : — 

" James told me. How I hope you 
will both be happy ! Is n't it a dear 
old house ? " 

The old cistern at the back, the fa- 
miliar chimney-stacks, the odd win- 
dows, the water-spout with the bird's- 
nest, the worn steps where she had 
played when she was a child, the 
mouldy little arbor, had all dear 
old charms for Roberta, which natu- 
rally enough Horatia could not appre- 
ciate. 

" I am afraid it is more for the sake 
of your brother, than for the merits 
of the house, that I mean to come 
and live here," said Horatia, smil- 
ing. " I want you to show me over 
the house, and to give us some tea. 
We came on purpose, when we 
thought he would be out. I think 
you know Mrs. Dumbleton." 

" We peeped into your storeroom 
as we came along," said Mrs. Dum- 
bleton, shaking hands, " and we want 
to see some more. I see you do not 
care much for your garden." 

" I am so glad to have found you," 
continued Horatia; "but we meant 
to come in anyhow." 

Roberta was rather bewildered by 
all this conversation, but most of all 
by the demand for tea. Betty was 
apt to be ill-tempered if anything was 
expected that did not come naturally 
in the course of every twenty-four 
hours. She began to feel as if her 
future sister-in-law was a fine lady 
again. Her heart sank within her. 
What had James done 1 What fool- 
ish thing had he done? However, 
she put the doubt away, and said, 
smiling, that she would be delighted 



to show them everything. There was 
not much to see. She pointed out 
St. Paul's, and the Abbey, and the 
Tower, and the new railway bridge 
close at hand : and then tripped back 
into the house before them, opened 
doors, showed them the surgery, the 
study, the drawing-room over again, 
the dining-room (there were some old 
carved chairs in the dining-room the 
ladies were pleased to approve of) ; 
she pointed out the convenient cup- 
boards, but she felt a little awkward 
and sad as she led them here and 
there ; she could not help feeling that 
their praises and dispraises were alike 
distasteful to her. 

" What an old-fashioned paper ! " 
said Mrs. Dumbleton. " Horatia, 
you ought to have white and gold, 
and matting on the floor, with Per- 
sian rugs. Yes; and we must do up 
this room." 

" What a funny, dismal, little 
room ! " said Horatia, stepping in, and 
indeed almost entirely filling it with 
her voluminous skirts. 

They had turned poor Roberta's 
storeroom into a boudoir : they had 
built a bow window, they had sacri- 
ficed all the dear old chairs and ta- 
bles, and now this was James's study 
that they were invading. It was 
very hard to bear. Berta only came 
in on great occasions, — when she 
wanted money, when she said good 
by, and when she dusted his books. 
It seemed almost sacred to her, and 
Betty the clumsy was never allowed 
to dust or to touch James's posses- 
sions. There was a little inner closet 
with a window where her brother 
used to let her sit when she was a 
child, as a great great treat, while he 
was at work. In the looking-glass 
over the chimney, she had, in former 
years, standing on tiptoe, looked at 
herself with a sort of guilty feeling of 
profanation ; and now, instead of Ro- 
berta's demure, respectful, peeping 
face, it reflected two flounced ladies 
poking about, staring at the shabby 
old furniture, turning over the books, 
talking and laughing. 
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" What a bachelor's house it is ! " 
said Horatia to Berta, without a no- 
tion of the wounds she and good- 
natured little Mrs. Dumbleton, who 
would not wilfullj have pained any 
living creature, were inflicting; but 
women of thirty and upwards have a 
knack of snubbing and ruffling very 
young girls, and Berta was very 
young for twenty summers. She 
slipped away to the kitchen to order 
the tea, and to recover her temper. 
"Please, Betty, put it out in the 
dining-room ; Dr. Rich would partic- 
ularly wish it if he were at home," 
Berta said. 

" Well, this is the fust time J ever 
heard of tea before dinner!" says 
Betty, with a bang of the tray upon 
the table; and Berta fled at the sound, 
and came back to find her guests up 
stairs on the bedroom landing, open- 
ing doors, aud talking and laughing 
still. 

" That is my brother's room, — that 
is the spare room," Berta said. 

" This one would make a nice 
boudoir," chirped Mrs. Dumbleton, 
thoughtlessly, looking into a pleasant 
chamber full of western sun-rays, 
with a window full of flowers. 

" That is my room," said Berta, 
shortly, blushing up : " it has always 
been mine ever since I can remem- 
ber." 

" How pretty you have made it ! " 
said Horatia, who saw that she was 
vexed. " Shall we go down again ? " 

Berta made way for them to pass, 
and they sallied down into the draw- 
ing-room again. . 

But no tea was to be seen ; so at 
Berta's request they went across the 
passage once more into the dining- 
room, and sure enough there it was. 
Betty had not vouchsafed a cloth, 
but had put out three cups on the red 
table-cover, three very small old-fash- 
ioned willow-patterned plates, knives 
and forks, a dish of thick bread and 
scraped butter, a plate of hard bis- 
cuits, a teapot, and a glass milk-jug. 
Three chairs were set, at which they 
took their places ; and while Berta 



was busy pouring out the tea, Betty 
arrived with a huge black kitchen 
kettle to fill up the pot. 

" Shall you want any more bread 
and butter cut, Miss Eoberta % " she 
said ; and poor Berta could not help 
seeing that Mrs. Dumbleton and 
Horatia glanced at each other, some- 
what amused. They did not hear 
Berta's sigh as she sent Betty away. 
Berta sighed indeed, but then she 
forced herself to smile ; and when 
James Rich rode up, a minute or two 
later, he came in to find a dream of 
old old days realized at last, — a little 
happy family group in the old house, 
a beautiful woman looking up with 
blight gladness to greet him ; Berta, 
evidently happy too, already adopted 
as a sister. He had not thought as 
he came slowly along the lane that it 
was to this that he was coming. He 
was touched to be able at last to wel- 
come Horatia under his roof; and as 
he glanced at her beautiful face, as he 
realized the charm of her refinement, 
her soft breeding, he asked himself 
more than once if that was indeed his 
wife'! His welcome was charming, 
his tender kindness melted and de- 
lighted Horatia, who had not experi- 
enced over much in her. life. She 
was grateful, gentle, and happy, and 
cordial. When they drove off, the 
doctor was standing at the gate, as 
happy and as certain of coming hap- 
piness as she was herself. 

I wonder would it have been differ- 
ent if Dr. Rich could have known 
that evening what was to come as 
days went by ? It was yet time. If 
he could have been told the story of 
the next two years, would he have 
hesitated, — have held back % I think 
not. He was a man so brave and so 
incautious that I imagine he would 
not have heeded the warning. I am 
sure he could have borne to know the 
end of it all, — and could have heard 
of trouble to come ; with that same 
courage with which he endured it 
when it fell upon him. 

Horatia had determined to marry 
her husband against all warnings: 
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except Mr. and Mrs. Dumbleton there 
was no one in favor of the match. 
But she would not listen to any ob- 
jections. Her aunt's laments, angry 
reproaches, exclamations of horror, 
shakes of head, nods, groans, sighs, 
grand and agitated relations who 
drove up from town to put a stop to 
the match, and to crush the presump- 
tuous doctor under their horses' hoofs, 
if need be, — nothing could prevent 
her from doing as she liked. 

" I am beginning to see that this is 
not at all a good match for you," the 
doctor said one day. " Horatia, do 
you understand that you will have to 
be really a woman of the working- 
classes 1 You will have to do as 
Berta does, — for instance, sew and 
stitch, and make a pudding on oc- 
casions, and I don't know what else." 

" I am older than Berta, and have 
been brought np differently," said 
Horatia, smiling. "I assure you 
it is a popular fallacy to think that 
households do not go on very well 
with a little judicious supervision. 
The mistress is not necessarily always 
in and out of th» kitchen. — Where 
are you going to V — she went on, 
glad to change the subject, which 
was one she hated. 

" I am going to see a very sick man 
who lives three miles off. Caton is 
attending him, and he has sent for 
me." 

" I do not much fancy that Mr. 
Caton," said Horatia. " I wish you 
would beg your friends not to con- 
gratulate me without knowing me." 

" Caton is a very good young fellow, 
— he is a rough diamond," said the 
doctor. " He saved my life once when 
I had the small-pox, so you must 
forgive him for that and other reasons, 
Horatia." And he nodded, and went 
away more in love than ever. 

When Mr. Caton, whom he met 
presently, began talking over the mar- 
riage, with as many misgivings as the 
frandest of Horatia's great-aunts, 
ames Bich stopped him almost an- 
grily. 

" What do you mean about keep- 
11* 



ing in one's own class of life 1 I sup- 
pose a gentleman is the equal of any 
lady ; and if she does not object to 
marry me, I cannot sec what concern 
it is of yours. Men or women are 
none the worse in any station of life 
for a good education, and for having 
some idea of what is happening out of 
one particular narrow sphere." 

" Look at your sister," began Mr. 
Caton. 

" My sister will be all the better for 
learning a little more of the world," 
said Dr. Bich ; " she is too fond of 
housekeeping." But he knew very 
well what Mr. Caton thought of Bo- 
berta. 

Six weeks went by, — very happily 
for James and Horatia, very slowly 
for poor Berta, who all the while 
fought a heroic little battle which no- 
body suspected ; she was fighting with 
herself, poor child ! and got all the 
blows. 

Andrew Caton indeed, may have 
guessed that she was not happy ; and 
one day he came up to condole with 
her, but he had put on such a very 
long sympathetic face for the occasion 
that Berta burst out laughing, and 
would not say a word on the subject. 
Much less would she understand when 
he tried to speak of what was much 
nearer his heart. The little maiden 
gently parried and avoided all senti- 
ment. At the very bottom of her 
heart I think she liked him, and meant 
some day to make him happy ; but at 
twenty life is long, the horizon 
stretches away far, far into the dis- 
tance. There is plenty of time to 
love, to live, to hate, to come, to go. 
Older people are more impatient, and 
hurry things on. Young folks don't 
mind waiting; at least, so it has 
seemed to me. Boberta did not mind 
much, only sometimes, when a sort of 
jealous loneliness came wearily weigh- 
ing upon her. She could not help 
feeling that she was changed some- 
how, that life was not the placid pro- 
gress she had always imagined ; wishes, 
terrors, fancies, were crowding round 
her more and more thickly every day. 
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She began to see what was going on 
all about her, to understand what was 
passing in other people's minds, as 
she never had done in her life before. 

As the day approached which was 
settled for James's marriage, Berta 
became more sad. Her wistful eyes 
constantly crossed his, she took to 
following him about ; she would come 
out to meet him on his return, and 
creep gently in his room when he was 
smoking, or at work. The night be- 
fore his marriage she whispered a 
little sobbing blessing in his ear. 

" My dearest Berta," he said, "let 
us pray that we may all be happy, — 
don't cry, you silly child, — you do 
not think that any one or anything 
can ever change my love for you." 

James was not demonstrative ; ho 
had never said so much before, and 
Berta slept sounder than she had 
slept for weeks. 



PABT H. 

Dr. Rich and Miss Berners were 
married at Putney Church early one 
wintry morning. Mr. and Mrs. Dum- 
bleton went to the wedding, and 
Roberta, in a pretty white bonnet. 
There was scarcely any one else. 
After it was all over, Roberta walked 
home, packed up her things, and 
went back by the train to the country 
village where her stepfather was 
vicar, and where her mother, who was 
not James's mother, but his late 
father's wife, was busy from morning 
to night with little boys and girls at 
home and abroad; with soup-kitch- 
ens, training-schools ; with a very 
tiresome, fidgety second husband, 
who could do nothing himself, but 
was very particular about everybody 
else's doings. He loved his own 
children, but was not over fond of his 
step-daughter; and I think that is 
why Mrs. Baron was glad that Berta, 
her dearest and favorite child, should 
be almost constantly away. But, all 
the same, it was a delight to have her 



at home, and she came to the garden 
gate to clasp her in her kind motherly 
arms, while all the step-brothers and 
sisters streamed out in a little proces- 
sion to welcome her. It was Christ- 
mas holiday time, — the boys were at 
home. Ricarda (Mrs. Baron had a 
fancy for inventing names) was grown 
up quite a young woman ; Tina had 
broken her front tooth ; Lucy was 
naughty, but she should come down 
from her room after tea ; Will, and 
Nick, and Harry, were hovering about, 
long-legged, and kindly, and glad. It 
seemed impossible to Berta that she 
was only an hour or two away from 
the struggle of love and jealousy, of 
tenderness and anxiety, she had been 
going through for the last few weeks, 
— only two hoars distant from the 
last tears she had dropped, as with 
Betty's assistance she packed up her 
boxes and came away : only an hour 
away from James's last kind words 
and thoughtful care. And so she 
settled down quietly in this other 
home. 

She cut out frocks for the children, 
set to work at the •hoir, and for three 
whole days she and her sisters were 
busy dressing up the old church with 
ivy, and holly, and red berries. 

Months went by. She heard from 
James ; she had one or two letters 
from Horatia, in the beautiful hand- 
writing. They were back long ago, 
and settled down quite comfortably, 
Darby and Joan-wise. They hoped 
she would come soon, and stay as 
long as ever she liked one day. James 
added : " Caton says he would like to 
come down and pay you a visit. I 
dare say you may see him before long." 
Poor Mrs. Baron was very much ex- 
cited, but also rather alarmed, by this 
piece of intelligence. She did not 
know how her husband might take 
this attention of the young doctor's. 
I think, as a rule, women are more 
hospitable than men, and more glad 
to see their friends at more hours of 
the day, but I must confess that it 
was not only hospitality which made, 
her so anxious on this occasion to play 
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hostess. Dr. Caton was ten years 
younger than James, was very well- 
to-do, and certainly was not coming 
all this way to see her and the ungra- 
cious vicar only. She was right. 
When Dr. Caton arrived, he asked 
for Berta eagerly, and Berta ap- 
peared. But so unwilling, so little 
glad to see him, so silent, so anxious 
to get out of his way, that he deter- 
mined to go back again without say- 
ing anything of what he had meant 
to say, and had come all this long 
way to tell her. 

" How is James getting on ? " 
Mrs. Baron asked, by way of making 
some sort of talk. 

Dr. Caton shrugged his broad 
shoulders. " I hardly ever go there 
now. Mrs. Rich gives herself no end 
of airs, but I cannot drop him alto- 
gether ; he looks ill enough, poor fel- 
low, and I think he begins already to 
repent of his bargain." 

" These unsuitable marriages rare- 
ly answer," said Mrs. Baron, with a 
sigh. 

" That is just what he was. so angry 
with me for saying," said the young 
man. " 1 like a woman who is not 
above her station, who minds her 
house, and. takes care of her husband, 
and that is what Mrs. R. does n't do. 
Why, it was as different in Miss Ber- 

ta's time Now, the house is 

all topsy-turvy. She's got a lady's- 
maid, they tell me, but the dinner is 
disgraceful. I assure you, I am not 
particular, — you know I 'm not, 
Miss Berta, — but I could n't eat 
what was on my plate. I give you 
my honor I could n't." 

Berta hoped that this might be a 
prejudiced report, but she could not 
help feeling sad and anxious as the 
time came near for her to go back 
to them again. 

Alas ! the prejudiced report hap- 
pened to be the true one. 

If Horatia had married younger 
it might have been different, but it is 
almost impossible suddenly, in middle 
life, to become a new woman alto- 
gether ; and from being lazy, nervous, 



languid, and unhandy, suddenly to 
grow brisk, orderly, thoughtful, and 
hard-working? 

Berta paid them one very short 
visit, during which all went smoothly, 
and yet she went home for another 
six months, very doubtful as to how 
things might turn. Her brother was 
not repenting, as Dr. Caton had told 
them, but it seemed to her that Ho- 
ratia might begin to get tired of this 
new life, as she had wearied of the old 
one. 

When James and Horatia married, 
they both pictured to themselves the 
lives they were going to lead ; and 
the two pictures were not in the least 
like one another, or like the reality 
even. James's picture was of Hora- 
tia, a happy woman, a good wife, 
beautiful, sympathetic, interested in 
his schemes, contented with her des- 
tiny, cheerful, and devoted. He saw 
her busy in a thousand ways, working 
among the poor with more energy 
than Roberta had ever shown, under- 
standing his plans far better, better 
able to advise, helping him, encour- 
aging him in all good, the best friend, 
the most faithful companion. " These 
instincts are unfailing," he said to 
himself; "I know her as well as I 
know myself; by what strange, hap- 
py intuition is one led to these dis- 
coveries "> " 

Horatia's picture was also of her- 
self. Elegantly but simply dressed, 
gracefully entertaining her relations, 
leading a sort of Petit Trianon exist- 
ence. Giving delicious but inexpen- 
sive little dinners, with croquet on 
the lawn, perhaps ; afterwards return- 
ing among her old companions ; gra- 
cious, unpresuming, independent, 
much made of, she was, especially at 
first, well satisfied with herself and 
what she had done, and with her hus- 
band. He might be a little rough 
and abrupt, but that she should be 
able to change ; and, with her con- 
nections, it would be indeed strange 
if he did not get on, and become — 
who knows? — a prosperous man in 
time. But by degrees she began to 
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think the calm haven was perhaps 
a little too calm after all, — only 
broken, as it were, by the vagaries of 
Betty and the cook, — Horatia lost 
all patience with them. She detested 
a racket, but she was not accustomed 
to this utter seclusion, or, what was 
even worse, this strange company : — 
young ladies who called her dear, 
and who were surprised at every- 
thing; homely matrons, with funny 
husbands ; and that intolerable young 
man, Mr. Caton, who was worst of 
all. Fortunately she had still her 
own relations to go to. 

And meanwhile James went on 
prosing to himself. Long happy 
evenings, Horatia playing on the 
piano while he sat and smoked (as 
he was doing now) on the lawn. 
The whole house brightened by her 
coming, — a stir of life, pleasant talk, 
where there had only been silence 
before or poor Roberta's gentle com- 
monplaces. Dear Berta! It would 
be as happy a change for her as for 
himself. He could hardly believe 
that all this treasure of happiness was 
his, that he had a wife in the draw- 
ing-room, and that wife Horatia ; 
and he put down his cigar, and went 
and looked in at the window to assure 
himself that it was not all a fancy 
brought about by the smoke, the 
faint perfume of roses, the sweet be- 
wildering air of a summer's day. 
And in a minute he came back, and 
began to puff tobacco, not castles in 
the air any more. For Horatia was 
there certainly, but so was Lady 
Whiston ; so was Mrs. Dumbleton. 
Voices, flounces, big carriage at the 
garden gate. It was no fancy ; and 
as he did not want to face them all, 
he came back to his place. 

" James ! " Horatia calls, opening 
the window and looking out. 

James looks round and shakes his 
head. 

Horatia, surprised, comes out across 
the grass. "Won't you come and 
see Aunt Car t " 

" I am busy,'' says the doctor. 

" They want us to dine there," says 



Horatia, putting her hand on his 
shoulder. " They expect Lord Hol- 
loway." 

" tVe dined there yesterday, — there 
is that breakfast next week; make 
some excuse." 

"But in your profession it is of 
great consequence that you should 
improve your acquaintance," says 
Horatia, blushing up. " They were 
just saying so. Lord Holloway has 
dreadful attacks pf the gout." 

" That is what I shall have if I 
dine there any more. You can go, 
you know. You can make up to 
Lord Holloway all the better if I am 
not there." 

" How can you say such disagree- 
able things'? Of course I must go 
without you, if you will not come. 
It will look very odd ; I don't like it 
at all." 

"Then why don't you stay?" 
says the doctor, in his kind voice, 
smiling as she frowns. 

" Aunt Car will be hurt as it is," 
says Horatia, looking round. "I 
suppose I had better go back and tell 
her. It is most unpleasant." 

James glanced a quick, doubtful 
look as she walked away unconscious, 
slim, tall, graceful, with her violet 
dress trailing over the grass and the 
daisies. She stoops her head at the 
window, and passes in under the 
clustering roses. After all, why 
should not she like to go, James asks 
himself, and though he might have 
answered the question, perhaps he 
took care not to do so. How many 
such questions are there which are 
best unasked and unanswered ? Truth 
indeed, is greater than silence, and if 
we could always tell what was true, 
it would be well to speak always. 
But silence is often better than the 
half-truths we utter; silence to our- 
selves, and of ourselves, as well as to 
others. 

Horatia came home about one 
o'clock in the morning, and found 
her husband still up, sitting in the 
little study, and Mr. Caton with him. 
The window was open, a candle was 
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flaring on the tabic, and she thought 
there was a strange aromatic smell 
in the room. But it was hard to 
find Mr. Caton always there, even at 
that hour of the night. She was not 
safe, and she looked her displeasure. 
He got up with such a grave face as 
he made her a little stiff bow that 
she was still more indignant. James 
too was grave, though he smiled and 
put out his hand. 

Horatia wrapped her white cloak 
round her, and turned her back upon 
Caton. 

" What have you been concocting, 
James ? why do you sit with the win- 
dow open ? I wish you had been 
with me. Lord Holloway is perfectly 
charming, and — " 

" Well, good night," said Caton, 
suddenly. '• Good evening, Mrs. 
Rich," and he walked off. As the 
door shut Horatia began indignantly, 
" That mun is insup — , " but her hus- 
band stopped her languidly, and said 
he was not np to fighting his friend's 
battles that night. He was tired, 
" Is this the way he speaks to me ? " 
Horatia thought. 

The next day the doctor went up 
to town and came back to dinner 
very silent, and much out of spirits. 
And Mr. Caton, as usual, looked in 
in the evening, and they were closeted 
together for some time. Horatia had 
taken a nervous dislike to the poor 
young man ; his presence was almost 
unendurable to her.- Rich looked 
hurt and vexed when she said so one 
day. 

" Why have you taken this aversion 
to my old companion ? " he asked. 

" Because he is familiar and inter- 
fering," cries Horatia. 

" What do you say to Lady Wins- 
ton, then 1 " says the doctor, pro- 
voked. 

Horatia was still more provoked, 
and the little discussion ended in her 
going off alone, as usual, to the Dum- 
bleton fete. 

But she looked so bright and so 
handsome in her white dress, as she 
wished him good by, that James se- 
ll 



cretly relented, and thought he should 
like to see her admired, and deter- 
mined, if he could, to come for her 
after all. 

Horatia was not sorry to go by her- 
self. She felt more at her ease when 
her husband was not there. Old 
friends came up to greet her. Two 
old flames asked her to dance. Mr. 
Dutnbleton gave her his arm, and 
took her into the conservatory for an 
ice. Here they all were, making 
much of her, welcoming her. Hora- 
tia could not help contrasting all this 
with her husband's grave looks and 
unconcerned manner. 

" How does the housekeeping go 
on ? " said Mr. Dumbleton. 

"Don't talk about it," cried Hora- 
tia. " Everything is so different. My 
genius does not lie in that direction ; 
and yet — would yon believe it ? 
James grumbles at times. What a 
pretty effect ! " 

They were in a long conservatory, 
full of trees and shrubs, and flowers 
and Chinese lanterns. The sound of 
distant music, the perfume of the 
plants, the soft glimmer of the lights, 
filled the whole place, and the stars 
came twinkling through the glass 
domes. Horatia was enchanted in- 
stead df being bofed as in old time. 
It was an Arabian Night's Entertain- 
ment. One of her cousins, who had 
been an old admirer of hers, came up 
and scarcely . recognized her, she 
looked so wonderfully handsome and 
happy ; he asked her to dance, and 
Horatia consented, and went offlaugh- 
ing and radiant, but Henry Dumble- 
ton looked after her a little doubtful 
as to the entire success of his match- 
making. 

Horatia, meanwhile, twirled and 
twisted, the musicians played one of 
those charming waltzes that seem to 
be singing and sighing with one 
breath. The music surged and sank 
again ; it was like the sea flowing 
upon a shore ; breathless, excited, 
Horatia danced on in' cadence to the 
tune, and thought this moment ought 
to last forever ; she and her partner 
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went to one of the windows to refresh 
themselves, and stood out upon a low 
balcony, close to the ground, and be- 
gan to talk of old days, as people do 
when they suddenly grow confiden- 
tial with time and place, and then 
they talked down to later days, and 
the cousin, whose name was Charles 
Whiston, reproached her for having 
left them as she had done : " Did she 
never regret it ? Had she quite given 
up old friends for new 1 " 

" No, no, no ! " cried Horatia ; 
" unequal marriages are foolish things, 
Charles. It is not until you find 
yourself lonely and misunderstood in 
the midst of people who have been 
brought up to see things en-dessous, 
instead of en-dessus, that you begin to 
discover how real ■ and how insur- 
mountable certain differences are. 
Things with which I have been famil- 
iar all my life seem strange and unfa- 
miliar to them. There is a sort of 
suspicious defiance I cannot describe, 

— a sort of meanness, of familiarity, 
of low jocularity." 

"But how could you ever marry 
him ? " cried Charles Whiston, much 
concerned. " This is terrible. You 
must come away ; you must come to 
us, we are always — " 

Some one who had been sitting 
under the window started at that mo- 
ment, and got up and walked away. 

" I am not speaking of my hus- 
band," said Horatia, blushing, and 
starting, and a little ashamed of her- 
self. " I was thinking of — of friends 

— persons who come to the house 
whom I cannot be rid of. There is 
his stepmother, for instance, — who 
came a short time ago, and interfered 
in the most unwarrantable manner. 
There is a certain dreadful Dr. Caton 
whom James is forever asking. Can 
you fancy that man daring to call 
me Mrs. Gallipots % — don't laugh, — 
such vulgar insults are no laughing 
matter." 

" Poor Horatia,'' said her compan- 
ion, sentimentally. " I assure you 
I do not feel inclined to laugh." 

The musicians began to play a 



new measure, and the dancers set off 
with fresh spirit. The people outside 
were still pacing and talking in lew 
voices, the trees were hung with bril- 
liant jewels of fire, no breath sirred 
the branches, the white dresses 
gleamed mysteriously through the 
darkness, the light steps loitered, the 
low voices sank. Horatia stood im- 
movable, with her head against her 
hand ; her companion was sitting on 
the low stone parapet, and leaning 
lazily over the side of the balcony, 
when suddenly he started up, and 
stood listening. 

" Did you hear that ? " he said. 
And once more distinctly sounding 
through the still night came a plain- 
tive cry out of the wood. 

" Oh ! go and see," said Horatia ; 
"what can it be? " 

In a moment all the silent enchant- 
ment of the hour seemed broken and 
dispelled. That forlorn cry had shak- 
en and dispersed the dreams, the il- 
lusions, the harmonies of the sum- 
mer's night. It was like a pebble 
falling into still waters. But it was 
only for a moment : by degrees the 
silence, the music, the starlight, reas- 
sured the startled people ; they forgot 
once more that pain existed in the 
world, that trouble could approach 
them. Horatia had almost forgotten 
her alarm when her cousin rejoined 
her. 

"It was nothing," he said. "Some 
one fainted, — a woman was fright- 
ened, and screamed. Dr. Bich was 
there, and another doctor." 

" My husband ! " said Horatia, 
surprised. 

" Some one told me they had gone 
home with the patient," said Charles 
Whiston. " Shall we have another 
waltz?" Turn — tum-te-tum, te-tum 
— the music plays, and off they go. 

When Horatia got home she found 
a little note hurriedly scrawled. 
" Don't expect me to-night, I am de- 
tained. — Yours, J. B." 

He came home next day, looking 
pale and exhausted as if he had been 
up all night. 
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" Who was ill 1 " Horatia asked. 
" Who fainted ? " 

" I cannot tell you who it was," 
said the doctor. " Caton attended 
him. I have been very busy, and I 
am not well myself, Horatia. I shall 
go and lie down." 

" You went up to the hall last night, 
then ? " persisted Horatia. 

James did not answer, but looked 
at her once in an odd sort of way, and 
then went out of the room. Horatia 
never quite knew what had happened 
that night. 

It seemed to Horatia that he was 
never quite the same again after this 
unlucky fete. She actually began to 
wish for Berta to come. 

Roberta's mother had brought her 
that first time, and left her and gone 
away, after managing to give great of- 
fence to James, as well as to his wife, 
by one or two awkward speeches. 
And when Berta came back to the old 
trouble once more, — the old battle and 
disappointment, — she determined to 
bo warned by her mother's example. 
She would gladly have stayed on at 
home, but James kept writing for her 
to come, and the bugbear of a step- 
father growled out, " Why did n't she 
go, since they were so anxious to have 
her % " and besides, there was a natu- 
ral yearning after James in her heart, 
which would have brought her from 
the end of the world, if he wished 

it; 

But now that Horatia was mistress 
of his house, Berta did not like to in- 
terfere in the household disarrange- 
ments, — for it was nothing else ; 
Horatia evidently discontented and 
unsatisfied — James looking worn and 
out of spirits — the dinner unsatisfac- 
tory, the furniture dim and neglected, 
maids careless and unpunctual. Hora- 
tia had theories about everything, but 
did not possess the gift of putting 
them in practice. Every human be- 
ing had its rights, she used to say, and 
those of servants were constantly in- 
fringed. The consequence was, that 
though Betty had time to read the pa- 
per and a course of history judicious- 



ly selected by her mistress, she had 
not time to dust and scrub and scour, 
as in days of yore, when the poor doc- 
tor's rights only were considered. 

Roberta found that it was almost 
more than she could do, not to speak, 
not to interfere. She was ready to 
cry sometimes when her brother came 
in, tired and exhausted, and had to 
wait an hour for his dinner. She 
thought him looking ill, indeed, and 
changed. By degrees she almost got 
to hate Horatia, and did not do her 
justice for those good qualities she 
certainly possessed. Horatia's tem- 
per was perfect ; she bore Berta's ir- 
repressible glances and loud reproach- 
es admirably. She saw that her hus- 
band loved his sister ; she would not 
pain him by blaming her. She often 
wondered that he should seem more 
at home with Boberta than with her- 
self. She thought herself infinitely 
superior, cleverer, handsomer, better 
bred ; but she had not Berta's rare 
gift of home-making, her sweet repose 
of manner, her unselfish devotion to 
those for whom she cared. Horatia 
rarely forgot herself. Berta was like 
her brother, and almost lived in the 
people she loved. 

And so Horatia's beautiful black 
eyes did not see all the many things 
that were amiss ; her soft white hands 
did not work and prepare for her hus- 
band's comfort ; days went by ; little 
estrangements went by; the geese 
cackled on the common ; sick people 
died or got well ; well people fell 
sick ; James Rich went his rounds, 
and sighed sometimes as he looked at 
his beautiful wife. It had not an- 
swered, somehow. 

Every day little stories are told ; 
sometimes about great things, some- 
times about nothing at all. This one 
was about nothing at all, and yet the 
story was there to read, and I am try- 
ing to write it down. 

The people who tell the stories 
are generally too interested and un- 
happy or happy, or anxious, or vexed, 
to look at their daily lives from an- 
other person's point of view ; and 
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sometimes even other people standing 
by have not the gift of seeing what is 
passing before their eyes. Horatia, 
who was quick about other people, 
was blind to her own faults. Dr. Rich 
was the person in that household who 
could best read the disappointing lit- 
tle history that was telling out, day 
by day, under his roof, And the strug- 
gle of his daily life was to be blind, 
and not to read the open page. Hora- 
tia had no such scruples, and always 
said what she thought, and thought 
what she liked, and spoke openly to 
James, to the Dumbletons, of her 
fancies, disappointments, dislikes, 
particularly of her dislike to Dr. Ca- 
ton. Now that Berta was there, he 
was always coming, and Horatia did 
not at all fancy such a brother-in-law ; 
and so she told the girl, who laughed, 
and blushed, and acquiesced. Hora- 
tia said as much to James one day, 
who answered, somewhat absently : 
" Caton is a very clever, good fellow. 
I am afraid Roberta will have nothing 
to say to him ; but he comes to see 
me, Horatia." And that evening, af- 
ter dinner, coming out into the gar- 
den, she saw, much to her disgust, 
Dr. Caton's red whiskers and a 
cloud of tobacco under the arbor, 
where her husband was also sitting, 
apparently deep in conversation with 
his friend. 

Another grievance she had, which 
was this : she inherited a few hun- 
dred pounds unexpectedly about this 
time, which she wanted to lay out in 
doing up the house and the garden, 
and in more Persian mats, and a 
brougham. Dr. Rich insisted on her 
leaving the whole sum untouched at 
his banker's. " You shall have it in 
due time," he said. " Horatia, can't 
you believe that I have some good 
reason for not spending money just 
now 1 " She could not understand 
this strange fancy for saving. He 
would go nowhere ; he would insist 
on economizing in every way ; he 
would not willingly ask even her 
cousins to dinner. Wearied, disap- 
pointed, provoked, she began to tell 



herself that her marriage had been a 
mistake, — she began to long to get 
away, to sigh for and to dream of lib- 
erty. They did not know how far 
these dreams had carried her, once 
she had given, way to them. She 
had wished for Berta, but when Berta 
came she grew jealous of her. Life 
was a miserable delusion, Horatia 
often thought. 

Berta could not help seeing there 
was something wrong, and put it all 
to poor Horatia's score. It seemed 
to her that Dr. Caton knew more 
than he chose to tell ; for sometimes 
she would catch a half-pitying, hesi- 
tating glance; and once when she 
met him on the common, she saw 
that he seemed almost inclined to 
speak, but she walked on rapidly, 
and then he changed his mind and 
turned away abruptly. She did not 
dare to ask what it was, for she 
thought that after all it might only 
be the old story that she did not 
want to hear. 

She was sitting one day sewing in 
the window, Horatia was lying on 
the sofa, the sun was pouring in. It 
looked a peaceful little scene enough, 
— flowers and young women, novels, 
needlework, silence, sunlight, — when 
presently Horatia put down her 
novel, and began to talk ; and as 
she talked, Berta began to sew very 
fiercely, and to blush up angrily. 

" It is a shame," Horatia was say- 
ing, "thstt I may not choose my 
own company ; that I am to be 
forced to receive a person so distaste- 
ful to me as Dr. Caton. His famil- 
iarity is really unbearable. To-day 
he came up to me, and told me that I 
ought to take more care of James. 
You and your brother cannot under- 
stand how distasteful this sort of 
thing is, — what "a real want this 
want of congenial society is to me." 

" You have James," said Berta. 

"James is a dear, good James," 
said Horatia, passing her hand weari- 
ly over her eyes ; " but he has not 
been brought up to many things that 
I have been accustomed to. . I feel a 
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little want of sympathy, a little lone- 
ly sometimes." 

A cleverer person than Eoberta 
might have understood her bettor ; 
but the girl was thoroughly provoked 
and offended. All her pent-up pas- 
sion burst out ; and she spoke, scarce- 
ly knowing what she said. 

" Do you dare to complain, — you 
who have made James sad and lone- 
ly by coming to live with him, — you 
who don't appreciate him, who can't 
understand his goodness ? He is the 
best, wisest, and dearest of men ; his 
gentleness and forbearance are won- 
derful. You neglect him as no wife 
ever neglected her husband. You do 
nothing to help him. When he_ is 
worn out you complain to him about 
yourself, — you are so used to think 
of yourself, Horatia. I must speak. 
I may never come into your house 
again; but it breaks my heart to see 
it all. And when he comes home 
sad and out of spirits, you don't 
look up, — you scarcely heed him : 
you say, 'James, shut the door, or 
poke the fire,' or whatever it may be. 
I always used to think James's wife 
would be the happiest, proudest wo- 
man in the whole world, until you 
came to undeceive me." 

Even Horatia could not bear this : 
she, too, got angry. 

"You certainly shall never come 
here again, Roberta, unless I am 
away. - You speak of things which 
are not your concern ; and you 
should have been silent. I am quite 
able to appreciate my husband with- 
out anybody to point out his merits. 
But sometimes I think, Roberta, that 
either you or I had better go. Stay," 
she said ; " I am not at all certain 
that it is I who should remain " ; 
and she gathered up her papers and 
books, and drew herself up to her 
full height, and sailed out of the 
room. 

And so poor James, coming home 
earlier than usual, found only Eo- 
berta crying and sobbing in the draw- 
ing-room. Horatia was up stairs 
with a nervous attack. A strong 



smell of burning and a black smoke 
came in whin's out of the kitchen. 
The maids were in her room sympa- 
thizing with the mistress ; and the 
dinner was spoiling unheeded. The 
penitent Roberta tried in vain to stop 
crying. 

"I am going away," she said; 
"going away this very evening. It 
is too disagreeable for Horajia to 
have me in the house. I have be- 
haved so dreadfully. I only wonder 
she did not turn me out on the com- 
mon. I am very sorry, dear James. 
I will do anything : I will beg her 
pardon, if she will be only kind 
enough to forgive what has passed, 
and let me come and see you again. 
Because I do love you almost more 
than anybody in the world. Please 
don't hate me for behaving so bad- 
ly." 

Then he had to go up stairs to 
Horatia. When he came down he 
was looking very pale and biting his 
lips. His wife had gasped out things 
about " your relations " ; about the 
way in which he preferred them and 
their ways to hers ; about his being 
more happy before she came ; about 
her loneliness ; about — But there 
is no use in recapitulating all her 
nervous griefs. " You had better 
pack up, Roberta," said the doctor, 
with one more sigh. " I will drive 
you down to the station. I must see 
you off. It is only four o'clock now; 
if we catch the five-o'clock train it 
will still be light by the time you get 
home. I think your sister will get 
over it sooner if you are not here. 
Don't cry, dear; it will be all right 
in a little. I can quite understand 
her annoyance. Don't cry any more, 
Berta ; that won't mend matters," he 
said, cheerfully. T4ien he went into 
his study, and shut the door, and fell 
down into his big chair, and let his 
head fall heavily on his breast. His 
pulses were throbbing with grief; it 
was all he could do to subdue his 
agitation. His wife's passionate in- 
dignation and reproaches had upset 
him ; and that Berta, whom he look- 
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ed upon almost as a daughter, should 
be estranged, and that he should be 
left quite alone, — more lonely than 
he had ever been, — was a cruel stab 
to this tender and sensitive heart. 
When it was time for Berta to go, he 
came out of his room, looking exact- 
ly as usual. He went to his wife's 
bedside and said good by, but she 
would, not answer him ; and then he 
came down again, and helped his sis- 
ter into the little carriage, and took 
his place leisurely beside her, and they 
drove away. 

The trees seemed to fly past them, 
the birds went wheeling over the 
fields, a blue-gray mist hung over the 
distant hedgerows and the haystacks, 
over the farmsteads and cottages 
nestling in the little hollows. 

The landscape was painted in black 
and gray, with clouds and rain-water. 
Now and then a rain-laden wind 
would come blowing freshly into Ro- 
berta's face. 

As they were nearing the station, 
somebody came up along-side upon a 
tired horse. It was Dr. Caton. 

" I was going to look for yon," said 
Dr. Rich, pulling up. " Well, you 
come in this evening, about nine 
o'clock. We can't wait now, we 
shall miss the train." And then he 
bent forward and said a few words in 
a low voice. Berta wondered what 
it was all about, as she nodded and 
.smiled good by. Dr. Caton looked 
up with a strange expression. She 
wondered whether it was because she 
was going away ; and then she 
wondered whether she should ever 
forgive herself, and thought what a 
comfort it would be to tell her mother 
everything and to be well scolded as 
she deserved, and then kissed and for- 
given like a chilS. She gave such a 
tremendous sigh once, that her brother 
began to laugh. " You silly child ! " 
he said ; " forget all about it. I will 
undertake that Horatia shall bear no 
malice." Then he drove on silently 
for a minute, and then he said, " Berta, 
do you think you could ever fancy 
Caton ? — he is a little rough, but he 



is a thorough good fellow, and very- 
fond of you." 

"I am very fond of him," said 
Berta, smiling, " but I don't want to 
marry him. Perhaps, if you praise 
him very much, James, in time — 
Ah, here we are ! " And presently 
Berta had kissed him, and said good 
by, and watched him until the train 
had carried her away, and he disap- 
peared. By leaning out she just saw 
him for one instant more, looking 
after her with his kind, smiling face; 
and then the train went suddenly on 
through the quiet country, carrying 
away Roberta, with her troubles and 
puzzles. The doctor travels home- 
ward, strangely abstracted ; and Ho- 
ratia has risen from her bed, where 
she had been lying, and is making 
desperate and angry resolutions. 

" Was he indeed more happy be- 
fore I came ? He did not deny it. 
When I gave up everything for him, 
I thought, at least, that he would love 
me." She smoothed her tumbled 
hair, put on a shawl, and went down 
stairs and out into the open air. "It 
will do me good," she thought, as she 
opened the garden-door, and walked 
along the gravel-walk towards the 
arbor. A book was lying on the seat ; 
James or Roberta must have left it. 
He sometimes smoked under the honey- 
suckles after dinner. Roberta used 
to take her work there of a morning. 
Horatia hated the place, and never 
went in. The faded summer green 
looked almost fresh again in the gray, 
damp atmosphere ; the birds flew over 
her head ; and across the common the 
dahlias were beginning to come out. 

It was chilly and dismal enough, 
and Horatia went back presently into 
the house. She was shocked, and 
hurt, and wounded. She was not 
angry exactly; she did not like her 
husband less, but she was astonished 
to find she had not made him happy. 
She was telling herself, with some 
quiet scorn, that he wanted a house- 
keeper, like Roberta, and not a wife ; 
that if he had been really happier be- 
fore she came to him, it would be per- 
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haps as well that she should leave 
him now. She was in a hard and 
cruel frame of mind. She began to 
ask herself the old question, if it had 
not been better for them both if they 
had never married'! She began to 
wonder how she had ever been so in- 
fatuated as to give up everything for 
this commonplace man. She was sit- 
ting on the sofa, with her head against 
her hand, when he came in. 

" You saw her off? " said Horatia, 
by way of saying something. 

" Yes, we just caught the train," 
her husband answered, " or I should 
have had to bring her back." 

" I am glad you were in time," said 
Horatia, coldly. "James, you must 
make Roberta understand that she is 
never to speak to me in such a, way 
again." 

" She meant no harm : she is very 
sorry for what has happened ; she told 
me to tell you so." 

" She may well be sorry," said the 
wife. " I am very sorry that all this 
has happened ; it has made me know 
— made me understand — " and she 
burst into tear3. 

Poor James sank back wearily into 
his chair. " Go on," he said. " Tell 
me all your troubles, you poor woman. 
What has it made you understand? " 

" That we have failed to make one 
another happy," said Horatia, in her 
wilfulness. " I could have borne to 
be miserable myself, but I confess I 
cannot bear to hear that you — that 
you were happier before I came." 

" But it is not so. I have been 
more happy since you came, Horatia," 
said the doctor, with kind and wonder- 
ful forbearance. " I have been more 
happy and more unhappy. I have 
had you as well as myself to care for." 

" Ah, no ! " cried the woman, fool- 
ishly and madly ; " it is n't so. I see 
it in your face, James ; I have made 
up my mind. We shall be friends 
always, whatever happens, but I will 
go back to my aunt. Roberta, who 
is a drudge at heart, can come and 
keep your house, and satisfy you 
better than your wife could ever hope 



to do. Do you hear me ? " she said, 
shrilly, for he did not answer. " It is 
because I wish to be your friend, and 
not your housekeeper, that I am 
going ; it is because people who do not 
agree are best apart." 

" I don't think so," the doctor said, 
slowly, and looking at her in a 
strange, odd sort of way. "Long 
habit brings folks together at last; 
forbearance is a wholesome discipline 
for one and for the other ; a man and 
a woman who are both sincerely try- 
ing to do their duty can't fail one day 
to find their best happiness in it, and- 
together. Suppose we part, — it may 
be forever, the ways of Providence are 
i nscrutable, — what do we gain ? — a 
lifelong, may be an eternal, loneliness 
and estrangement and indifference; 
or suppose we struggle on together 
for a little time, Horatia, and learn 
at last to love one another, at any rate 
to forgive, to sympathize, to endure. 
Can you hesitate one moment ? " he 
said, in his sad voice. 

" I should not hesitate," said Ho- 
ratia, sobbing still, "if it were not for 
Roberta. If she comes here, I cannot 
and will not stay ; my duty does not 
extend to her. James, wc might love 
one another, even if we did not live 
together ; I might still be your best 
friend." 

The poor doctor, hurt, wounded 
beyond expression, could listen no 
longer, and he got up with a great 
sigh, and walked away out of the 
room. Horatia flung herself down on 
the floor, and buried her face in her 
hands. "He doesn't mean it," she 
kept saying to herself. " I know he 
would be more happy without me. 
He is too good for me ; I own he is 
too good for me. I can't love him ; 
I can't understand him ; I make him 
miserable. He looks wretched, and 
ill, and unhappy, and it is all my 
doing ; and it is his doing that I am 
wretched. Why did he bring me 
here ? I must go ; it will be better 
for each of us. Yes, I must — I will 



go. 



James was walking up and down 
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outside in the garden. He once 
looked up through the uncurtained 
window, and saw her prostrate in her 
trouble. How could he make her 
more happy ? — it was indeed a 
strange puzzle and bewilderment. 
He felt that she scarcely deserved 
kindness, and then he said to himself, 
kindness deserved was no kindness. 
" What merit have ye 1 " he mut- 
tered, and something more about pub- 
licans and sinners, and so once more 
he went back into the warm little 
fire-lighted room. He went up to 
•her, but she did not heed him ; he 
stooped over her ; he picked her up 
off the floor. " Horatia," he said, 
" don't you care for me in the least ; 
do you want to make me very lonely, 
very wretched ? Go, if you like, but 
I tell you you will be more miserable 
than you are now. Look at me, and 
tell me what you mean to do." 

How sad he looked, how kind, how 
enduring ! Horatia could not help it. 
She was forced to give in. She still 
wanted to go, to turn back to her old 
easy life ; but she had not the heart 
or the courage to say so. She was 
silent ; and she left her hand in his. 
He accepted her silence. 

" We will never talk about it 
again," he said. " And you must 
try and be more happy, my poor wo- 
man." 

Then he took a cigar, and went 
and lit it at the fire, and took up his 
hat, and said he would be in directly. 

" I should like a cup of tea," he 
said. " I am only going to smoke 
my cigar in the garden. Call me 
when it is ready." 

Horatia watched him as he passed 
the window; and she then rang the 
bell and ordered some tea ; and then 
once more sat down by the fire, star- 
ing at the embers. It was useless 
trying to get away. He would not 
let her go. By this fireside she must 
remain to the end. How inconceiva- 
bly forbearing he was, how kind, how 
patient, how forgiving ! Was it in- 
deed impossible to love him'? She 
heard his steps pacing the gravel out- 



side. Why would he not let her go % 
What could make him wish that she 
should remain'? What, indeed! Then, 
at last, she began suddenly to blame 
herself. 

" I don't think I know how to ap- 
preciate his goodness," she said. 
" Heigh-ho ! I wish he had married 
a model wife, who would have known 
how to make him happy, and at 
home." 

Betsy brought in the tea and the 
candles. Horatia started from her 
low chair, where she had been sitting 
in a sort of dream of remorse, re- 
proach, regret, indecision, and pro- 
ceeded to make it ; and then she 
poked the fire, and straightened her 
somewhat untidy locks, and then she 
went and tapped at the window for 
James to come in. 

When she looked out at the end of 
five minutes, she was surprised to see 
that a . shower of rain was falling. 
She opened the casement, and all the 
wet drops came plashing into her 
face. She said to herself that he 
must have come in at the garden- 
door, and gone up to his room. She 
went out into the passage, his hat was 
not there; she ran up the narrow 
staircase, and went and knocked at 
his door. Then she looked in. The 
room was dark and empty. No, he 
was not there ; for she spoke his name 
and no one answered. Horatia went 
down into the drawing-room to wait 
once more. The kettle was boiling 
over on the hearth, the candles were 
flaring, for she had forgotten to shut 
the window. As she went to close it, 
a great gust of wet-laden wind surged 
into the room, and one of the candles 
went out, and the door banged. 

It was dismal and cheerless enough. 
She began to wish that James would 
come ' in. Had he gone across the 
common ? No ; she would have seen 
him pass. She went to the window 
once more ; the trees were waving a 
little in the darkness. The rain was 
falling still when she went to the 
garden-door and called out, " James ! 
come to tea ! " Do you not know 
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the dreary sound of a voice calling in 
the darkness'! She came back into 
the sitting-room, took up a book, and 
tried to read, glancing at the window 
every instant. Once she almost 
thought she saw her husband looking 
in, but it was only fancy. The book 
she had taken was the second volume 
of some novel. She looked on the 
table for the first, and then remem- 
bered that she had seen it lying, not 
on the table, but on the seat in the 
arbor at the end of the garden. And 
then suddenly she said to herself: 
" That is where James has taken 
shelter from the rain ; how foolish of 
him not to come home ! I think I 
will go and fetch'him." 

She went into the hall and tied on 
a waterproof; she pulled the hood 
over her head ; she went to the garden- 
door a second time, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then passed out. It was 
darker and wetter than she had ex- 
pected, and she thought of turning 
back ; but while she was thinking of 
it she was going quickly along the 
gravel- walk towards the arbor, brush- 
ing the wet gooseberry-bushes and 
box-borders, a little afraid of the 
blackness, a little provoked with her- 
self for her foolishness in coming. 
She could just make out the arbor 
looking very black in the night ; as she 
came nearer, a sort of terror thrilled 
over her, for she thought she saw 
something within the darkness. 
" James ! " she said, in a sort of 
frightened way, springing forward. 
" Why are you there, James 1 " she 
almost screamed, as she came close 
up. She saw — yes, surely she saw 
— his white face gleaming through 
the blackness. She began to tremble 
with terror, for he did not move or 
seem to notice her, though she came 
quite close up, and stood before him, 
gasping. With a desperate fear, she 
put out her hand and touched the 
white face. And still James did not 
move or speak. 

A few minutes ago he had been a 
man with a tender heart sorely tried, 
with a voice to speak, with eyes to 
11* 



watch her reproachfully as she thrust 
him away, with a kindly, forgiving 
band always ready, and willingly out- 
stretched. And now, what was he? 
— who was he ? What distance lay 
between them! Could he hear her 
feeble wails and outcries across the 
awful gulf! "James! — James! — 
Oh ! James ! " the poor woman 
screamed out, hardly conscious. She 
did not faint ; she did not quite real- 
ize the awful truth, — she could not. 

In a minute, with hurried voices and 
footsteps, the maids came up the gar- 
den, and with them the boy who had 
brought a lantern. And suddenly 
flashing through the darkness the 
light fell upon the dead man's face. 
It lit up the arbor, the dripping 
creepers, the wooden walls, the awful 
figure that was sitting there un- 
moved ; and then Horatia fell with a 
sort of choking cry to the ground, 
prostrate in the wet, crushing the 
borders, the green plants that were 
drinking in the rain which still fell 
heavily. 

The day had begun to dawn when 
Horatia came to herself, and opened 
her eyes in a dazed, wide, strange 
way. For a minute she hardly un- 
derstood where she was, and then 
somehow she knew that she was lying 
on the sofa in the disordered draw- 
ing-room. A maid was kneeling be- 
side her, the garden-door was open, 
the keen morning air was blowing in 
in gusts, — so gray, so chill, so silent 
was it, that for a moment Horatia al- 
most fancied that it was she who had 
died in the night ; not James, surely 
not James. A low man's voice at 
her head, saying, " She is comi»g to 
herself," thrilled through her as she 
thought for a moment that it might 
be her husband. What she seemed 
to remember was too horrible to be 
thought of, — too horrible to be true. 
It was not true. The wild hope 
brought the blood into her cheeks. 
Sho moved a little in an agony of 
suspense, and faltered hi-s name. 
Only as she spoke, somehow there 
was no response. The half-uttered 
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words died away, the hands that were 
bathing her head ceased their toil. 
By the silence, — by the sudden qniet, 
— she knew that she had spoken to 
the empty air ; and though he might 
hear her, he would never, never 
answer any more, never come, 
never heed her call again ; and then, 
suddenly, with a swift pang of de- 
spair, hopeless, desperate, she real- 
ized it all. 

Caton, who had almost hated her, 
who had said to himself that he 
would be her judge, — she had killed 
her husband, she had wearied and 
imbittered the last few hours of his 
life, and he, Caton, would tell her the 
truth, if there was no one else to 
speak it, — Caton, who, in his indig- 
nation, had thought all this, could 
not find it in his heart now to utter 
one harsh word. He came round, 
and stood looking compassionately at 
her white wan face lying back, with 
all the black rippling hair pushed 
away ; and as he stood there, she put 
up her hands and covered her eyes, 
and shivered. How could he judge 
one so forlorn ? Instead of the hard 
words he had meant to use, he only 
said : " He had feared it all along, 
Mrs. Rich. He was not afraid for 
himself, but for those he loved. It 
was a heart disease. It was hopeless 
from the first ; he knew it, but he 
would not let me tell you. He was 
the best, the dearest — " The young 
man's voice broke as he spoke; he 
turned away, and went and stood at 
the window. 

There was a long silence. At last, 
Horatia, speaking in her faint voice, 
said : — 

" I want you to send for Roberta. 
Cain you send now, at once ? " 

" I telegraphed last night," Caton 
answered, " when I thought there 
might be hope. She will be here in 
the morning. I will meet her and 
bring her to you." 

Once more Horatia moved ; she 
got up from the couch where she had 
been lying, and she tottered forward 
a few steps towards the door. 



Caton sprang after her. " Are you 
going up stairs to lie down ? Where 
are you going 7 " 

" Where, 0, where, indeed, am I 
going ? " cried poor Horatia. " 
my James, my James ! " and with a 
sort of cry, she flung herself back 
into a great arm-chair, which was 
near. " Go, — pray, go away," she 
sobbed to them ; " only tell me when 
Roberta comes." And so, scared, 
reluctant, they went away and left 
her. 

Caton never forgot that terrible 
dawning. The black garden, the 
white mist creeping along the 
ground, the chill light spreading, 
the widow's sobs and sorrowful out- 
cries breaking the silence of the 
night. 

It was Roberta who roused poor 
Horatia from a sort of swoon of 
grief and remorse, — Roberta, while 
trembling, silent, who led her into 
the next room, where all was so 
peaceful that their sobs were hushed ; 
so sacred that it seemed to them 
as if it was a profanity to even 
complain. Only once more Horatia 
burst out. " Forgive me, James ! "' 
she suddenly cried, falling on her 
knees, and then she wildly and im- 
ploringly looked up at Roberta's set 
white face. The girl changed, melted, 
faintly smiled, and stooped and kissed 
her sister. 

" O Horatia, what has he to do 
with trouble and injury and sorrow 
now? Forgiveness belongs to this 
world ; only peace, only love to the 
next." 

Horatia was very ill for a long 
time after this. Roberta was able to 
stay with James's wife, and to nurse 
her very faithfully and tenderly in 
her sorrows. In time Horatia got 
well, and prepared to live her old 
life again. It was the old life, 
but the woman was not the same 
woman. And James was carried 
away from his sister, from his wife, 
from his home, from his daily work. 
He was still alive somehow when 
Roberta thought of him. She could 
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see his face, hear his voice, love 
him more tendcrlv even than in his 
life. 

One day Caton told Berta, as he 
had told Horatia, that James had 
thought himself seriously ill for some 
short time, and though he did not 
consider the danger imminent, he 
had taken pains to put his affairs 
in order, and to leave enough be- 
hind for the provision of those he 
loved. 

" When did he first know — " 

Roberta hesitated, and her eyes 
filled with tears, and Caion said that 
his first attack was one night when 
they were sitting together in James's 
study. Mrs. Rich had gone off to 
her grand relations. " I remember 
she came back and talked about her 
partners," he said. 

' She did not know 1 " Berta said. 

" Perhaps you never heard that he 
fainted away at that party at Mrs. 
Dumbleton's 1 " Caton went on, sigh- 
ing. " He went up to town next day 
to see a doctor. I am not sure that 
he was right to keep it secret. He 
would not let me speak. I very near- 
ly told you once." 

And Berta remembered the day she 
had met Caton on the road, and when 
she would not stop to speak to him: 
Things were changed now, for they 
had met in the lane by chance, and 
were walking on side by side towards 
the common. The common rippled 
westward, scattered with stones, and 
clumps of furze, and dells and hol- 
lows ; geese cackled ; sunsets streamed 
across it ; roads branched here and 
there leading to other green lanes, or 
to distant villages, or to London, 
whose neighboring noise and rush 
seemed to make this quiet country 
suburb seem more quiet. The river 
runs between these furze-grown com- 
mons and London. People coming 
from the city, as they cross the bridge, 
seem to leave their cares and busy 
concerns behind them, and to breathe 
more freely as they come out upon 
the fresh, wind-blown plains. 



Caton and Roberta walked along 
one of these straight roads, talking 
sadly enough ; her eyes were full of 
tears. Caton's voice was broken as 
he spoke of what was past ; to walk 
along with Roberta, even in this sor- 
rowful companionship, was a sort of 
happiness : but even this was not to 
last for long ; she was going ; Horalia 
was going ; and Caton was to succeed 
to the old place, with all its sad mem- 
ories, and he thought to himself that 
he had lost his friend, and that. Ro- 
berta would never care for him, and 
that life was a dismal thing, and he 
almost wished it was over. And he 
said almost as much. To complain 
was a consolation in itself when it 
was Roberta who heard him. They 
had come to the place where their 
two roads parted ; Roberta said good 
by, and looked up shy and gentle, 
blushing under her black hat. Caton 
put out his hand, and said : " This 
has been our last walk. You will 
go that way by the gate, and I shall 
walk straight on across the common, 
and we may perhaps never even meet 
again." His voice sounded sad and 
reproachful, though he did not know 
it; and Berta's blushes suddenly 
faded, and she looked away, and did 
not speak. 

A number of birds flew over their 
heads as they stood there, parting. 
There was nobody near to heed them, 
only an old gray horse browsing the 
turf, a little flock of geese clustering 
round a pool hard by. Berta saw it 
all in a strange vivid way. She stood 
there, reluctant to wait, and yet still 
more reluctant to go. The roads 
gleamed farther and farther asunder ; 
she hesitated, wondered, waited still ; 
but she did not know all that she had 
tacitly decided until she looked up at 
last, and met Caton's honest bright 
eyes with her gentle glance. And 
so at last he was made happy, and 
the woman he had loved so well had 
learnt to care for him, touched by his 
faithful friendship for her brother, his 
faithful devotion to herself. 



TO ESTHER. 



No. I. 

THE first time that I ever knew 
you, was at Rome one winter's 
evening. I had walked through the 
silent streets, — I see them now, — 
dark with black shadows, lighted by 
the blazing stars overhead and by the 
lamps dimly flickering before the 
shrines at street corners. After cross- 
ing the Spanish-place I remember 
turning into a narrow alley and com- 
ing presently to a great black arch- 
way, which led to a glimmering 
court. A figure of the Virgin stood 
with outstretched arms above the 
door of your house, and the light 
burning at her feet dimly played 
upon the stone, worn and stained, of 
which the walls were built. Through 
the archway came a glimpse of the 
night sky above the court-yard, shin- 
ing wonderfully with splendid stars ; 
and I also caught the plashing sound 
of a fountain flowing in the darkness. 
I groped my way up the broad stone 
staircase, only lighted by the friendly 
star-shine, stumbling and knocking 
my shins against those ancient steps, 
up which two centuries of men and 
women had clambered ; and at last, 
ringing at a curtained door, I found 
myself in a hall, and presently ush- 
ered through a dining-room, where 
the cloth was laid, and announced at 
the drawing-room door as Smith. 

It was a long room with many win- 
dows, and cabinets and tables along 
the wall, with a tall carved mantel- 
piece, at which you were standing, 
and a Pompeian lamp burning on a 
table near you. Would you care to hear 



what manner of woman I saw ; what 
impression I got from you as we met 
for the first time together ? In after 
days, light, mood, circumstance, may 
modify this first image more or less, 
but the germ of life is in it, — the 
identical presence, — and I fancy it is 
rarely improved by keeping, by paint- 
ing up, with love, or dislike, or long 
use, or weariness, as the case may be. 
Be this as it may, I think I knew you 
as well after the first five minutes' ac- 
quaintance as I do now. I saw an 
ugly woman, whose looks I liked 
somehow ; thick brows, sallow face, a 
tall and straight-made figure, honest 
eyes that had no particular merit be- 
sides, dark hair, and a pleasant, cor- 
dial smile. And somehow, as I looked 
at you and heard you talk, I seemed 
to be aware of a frank spirit, uncer- 
tain, blind, wayward, tender, under 
this somewhat stern exterior ; and so, 
I repeat, I liked you, and, making a 
bow, I said I was afraid I was before 
my time. 

" I 'm afraid it is my father who is 
after his," you said. "Mr. Halbert 
is coming, and he, too, is often late " ; 
and so we went on talking for about 
ten minutes. 

Yours is a kindly manner, a sad- 
toned voice ; I know not if your life 
has been a happy one ; you are well 
disposed towards every souL you come 
across ; you love to be loved, and try 
with a sweet artless art to win and 
charm over each man or woman that 
you meet. I saw that you liked me, 
that you felt at your ease with me, 
that you held me not quite your equal, 
and might perhaps laugh at, as well 
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as with me. But I did not care. My 
aim in life, Heaven knows, has not 
been to domineer, to lay down the 
law, and triumph over others, least 
of all over those I like. 

The colonel arrived presently, with 
his white hair trimly brushed and his 
white neckcloth neatly tied. He 
greeted me with great friendliness 
and cordiality. You have got his 
charm of manner ; but with you, my 
dear, it is not manner only, for there 
is loyalty and heartiness shining in 
your face, and sincerity ringing in 
every tone of your voice. All this 
you must have inherited from your 
mother, if such things are an inheri- 
tance. As for the colonel, your 
father, if I mistake not, he is a little 
shrivelled-up old gentleman, with a 
machine inside to keep him going, 
and outside a well-cut coat and a well- 
bred air and knowledge of the world, 
to get on through life with. Not a 
very large capital to go upon. How- 
ever, this is not the way to speak to a 
young lady about her father ; and be- 
sides it is you, and not he, in whom I 
take the interest which prompts these 
maudlin pages. 

Mr. Halbert and little Latham, the 
artist, were the only other guests. 
You did not look round when Hal- 
bert was announced, but went on 
speaking to Latham, with a strange 
flush in your face ; until Halbert had, 
with great empressenient, made his way 
through the chairs and tables, and 
had greeted, rather than been greeted 
by, you, as I and Latham were. 

So thinks I to myself, concerning 
certain vague notions I had already 
begun to entertain, I am rather late 
in the field, and the city is taken and 
has already hoisted the conqueror's 
colors. Perhaps those red flags might 
have been mine had I come a little 
sooner ; who knows ? " De tout laurier 
un poison est I 'essence," says the French- 
man ; and my brows may be as well 
unwreathed. 

" I came up stairs with the dinner," 
Mr. Halbert was saying. "It re- 
assured me as to my punctuality. I 



rather pique myself on my punctu- 
ality, colonel." 

" And I 'm afraid I have been ac- 
cusing you of being always late," you 
said, as if it were a confession. 

" Have you thought so, Miss 
Olliver ? " cried Halbert. 

" Dinner, sir," said Baker, opening 
the door. 

All dinner-time Halbert, who has 
very high spirits, talked and laughed 
without ceasing. You, too, laughed, 
listened, looked very happy, and got 
up with a smile at last, leaving us to 
drink our wine. The colonel pres- 
ently proposed cigars. 

" In that case I shall go and talk 
to your daughter in the drawing- 
room," Halbert said. " I 'm promised 
to Lady Parker's to-night; it would 
never do to go there smelling all over 
of smoke. I must be off in half an 
hour," he added, looking at his 
watch. 

I, too, had been asked, and was 
rather surprised that he should be in 
such a desperate hurry to get there. 
Talking to Miss Olliver in the next 
room, I could very well understand ; 
but leaving her to rush off to Lady 
Parker's immediately did not accord 
with the little theories I had been lay- 
ing down. Could I have been mis- 
taken 1 In this case it seemed to mo 
this would be the very woman to suit 
me (you see I am speaking without 
any reserve, and simply describing 
the abrupt little events as they oc- 
curred), — and I thought, who knows 
that there m ay not be a chance for 
me yet 1 But, by the time my cigar 
had crumbled into smoke and ashes, 
it struck me that my little castle had 
also wreathed away and vanished. 
Going into the drawing-room, where 
the lamps were swinging in the dim- 
ness, and the night without streaming 
in through the uncurtained windows, 
we found you in your white dress, sit- 
ting alone at one of them. Mr. Hal- 
bert was gone, you said ; he went out 
by the other door. And then you 
were silent again, staring out at the 
stars with dreamy eyes. The colonel 
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rang for tea, and chirped away very 
pleasantly to Latham by the fire. I 
looked at you now and then, and 
could not help surprising your 
thoughts somehow, and knowing that 
I had not been mistaken after all. 
There you sat, making simple schemes 
of future happiness ; you could not, 
would not, look beyond the present. 
You were very calm,, happy, full of 
peaceful reliance. Your world was 
alight with shining stars, great big 
shining meteors, all flaring up as they 
usually do before going out with a 
splutter at the end of the entertain- 
ment. People who are in love I have 
always found very much alike ; and 
now, having settled that you belonged 
to that crack-brained community, it 
was not difficult to guess at what was 
going on in your mind. 

I, too, as I have said, had been fa- 
vored with a card for Lady Parker's 
rout ; and as you were so absent and 
ill inclined to talk, and the colonel 
was anxious to go off and play whist 
at his club, I thought I might as 
well follow in Halbert's traces, and 
gratity any little curiosity I might feel 
as to his behavior and way of going 
on in your absence. I found that La- 
tham was also going to her ladyship's. 
As we went down stairs together 
Latham said, " It was too bad of Hal- 
bert to break up the party and go off 
at that absurd hour. I did n't say I 
was going, because I thought his rude- 
ness might strike them." 

" But surely," snid I, " Mr. Halbert 
seems at home there, and may come 
and go as he likes." Latham shrugged 
his shoulders. " I like the girl ; I 
hope she is not taken in by him. He 
has been very thick all the winter .in 
other quarters. Lady Parker's niece, 
Lady Fanny Fareham, was going to 
marry him, they said ; but I know 
very little of him. He is much too 
great a swell to be on intimate terms 
with a disreputable little painter 
like myself. What a night it is ! " 
As he spoke we came out into the 
street again, our shadows falling on 
the stones ; the Virgin overhead still 



watching, the lamp burning faith- 
fully, the solemn night waning on. 
Lady Parker had lodgings in the Cor- 
so. I felt almost ashamed of step- 
ping from the great entertainment 
without into the close racketing little 
tea-party that was clattering on with- 
in. We came in, in the middle of a 
jangling tune, the company spinning 
round and round. Halbert, twirling 
like a Dervish, was almost -the first 
person I saw ; he was flushed, and 
looked exceedingly handsome, and his 
tall shoulders overtopped most of 
the other heads. As I watched him 
I thought with great complacency 
that if any woman cared for me, it 
would not be for my looks. No ! no ! 
what are mere good looks compared 
to those mental qualities which, &c, 
&c. Presently, not feeling quite easy 
in my mind about these said mental 
qualities, I again observed that it was 
still better to be liked for one's self 
than for one's mental qualities ; by 
which time I turned my attention 
once more to Mr. Halbert. The 
youth was devoting himself most assid- 
uously to a very beautiful, oldish 
young lady, in a green gauzy dress ; 
and I now, with a mixture of satis- 
faction and vexation, recognized the 
very same looks and tones which had 
misled me at dinner. 

I left him still at it and walked 
home, wondering at the great law of 
natural equality which seems to level 
all mankind to one standard, not 
withstanding all those artificial ones 
which we ourselves have raised. 
Here was a successful youth, with 
good looks and good wits and position 
and fortune ; and here was I, cer- 
tainly no wonder, insignificant, and 
plain, and poor, and of commonplace 
intelligence, and as well satisfied 
with my own possessions, such as they 
were, as he, Halbert, could be with 
the treasures a prodigal fortune had 
showered upon him. Here was I, 
judging him, and taking his measure 
as accurately as he could take mine, 
were it worth his while to do so. Here 
was I, walking home under the 
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stars, while he was flirting and whis- 
pering with Lady Fanny, and both 
our nights sped on. Constellations 
sinking slowly, the day approaching 
through the awful realml of space, 
hours waning, life going by for us both 
alike ; both of us men waiting to- 
gether amidst these awful surround- 
ings. 

You and I met often after this first 
meeting, — in churches where tapers 
were lighting and heavy censers swing- 
ing, — on the Pincio, in the narrow, 
deep-colored streets : it was not al- 
ways chance only which brought me 
so constantly into your presence. 
You yourself were the chance, at least, 
and I the blind follower of fortune. 

All round about Rome there are 
ancient gardens lying basking in 
the sun. Gardens and villas built 
long since by dead cardinals and 
popes ; terraces, with glinting shad- 
ows, with honeysuckle clambering in 
desolate luxuriance ; roses flower- 
ing and fading and falling in showers 
on the pathways; and terraces and 
marble steps yellow with age. Lonely 
fountains plash in theirbasins, statues 
of fawns and slender nymphs stand 
out against the solemn horizon of 
blue hills and crimson-streaked sky ; 
of cypress-trees and tedars, with the 
sunset showing through their stems. 
At home, I lead a very busy, anxious 
life ; the beauty and peace of these 
Italian villas fill me with inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction and gratitude towards 
those mouldering pontiffs whose mag- 
nificent liberality has secured such 
placid resting-places for generations 
of weary men. Taking a long walk 
out of Rome one day, I came to the 
gates of one of these gardens. 
I remember seeing a carriage waiting 
in the shade of some cedar-trees ; 
hard by, horses with drooping heads, 
and servants smoking as they waited. 
This was no uncommon sight; the 
English are forever on their rounds ; 
but somehow, on this occasion, I 
thought I recognized one of the men, 
and instead of passing by, as had 



been my intention, I turned in at the 
half-opened gate, which the angels, 
with the flaming swords had left 
unguarded and unlocked for once, 
and after a few minutes' walk'I came 
upon the Eve I looked for. 

You were sitting on some time- 
worn steps ; you wore a green silk 
dress, and your brown hair, with the 
red tints in it, was all ablaze with the 
light. You looked very unhappy, I 
thought ; got up with an effort, and 
smiled a pitiful smile. 

" Are you come here for a little 
quiet 1 " I asked. " I am not going 
to disturb you." 

" I came here for pleasure, not 
quiet," you said, "with papa and 
some friends. I was tired, so they 
walked on and left me." 

" That is the way with one's 
friends," said I. " Who are the cul- 
prits, Miss Olliver % " 

" I am the only culprit," you said, 
grimly. "Lady Fanny and Mr. 
Halbert came with us to-day. Look, 
there they are at the end of that 
alley." 

And as you spoke, you raised one 
hand and pointed, and I made up my 
mind. It was a very long alley. 
The figures in the distance were ad- 
vancing very slowly. When they 
reach that little temple, thought I, I 
will tell her what I think. 

This was by no means so sudden a 
determination as it may appear to 
you, reading over these pages. It 
seems a singular reason to give ; but 
I really think it was your hopeless 
fancy for that rosy youth which 
touched me and interested me so. I 
know I used to carry home sad words, 
spoken not to me, and glances that 
thrilled me with love, pity, and sym- 
pathy. What I said was, as you 
know, very simple and to the pur- 
pose. I knew quite well your fancy 
was elsewhere ; mine was with you, 
perhaps as hopelessly placed. I 
did n't exactly see what good this 
confession was to do either of us, 
only, there I was, ready to spend my 
life at vour service. 
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When I had spoken there was a 
silent moment, and then you glowed 
up, — your eyes melted, your mouth 
quivered. " O, what can I say ? O, 
1 am st> lonely. 0, I have not one 
friend in the world; and now, sud- 
denly, a helping hand is held out, 
and I can't — I can't push it away. 
0, don't despise. 0, forgive me." 

Despise ! scorn ! . . . . Poor child ! 
I only liked you the more for your 
plaintive appeal ; though I wondered 
at it. 

" Take your time," I said ; " I 
can wait, and I shall not fly away. 
Call' me when you want me; send 
me away when I weary you. Here is 
your father; shall I speak to him? 
But no. Remember there is no 
single link between lis, except what 
you yourself hold in your own 
hands." 

Here your father and Halbert and 
Lady Fanny came up. "Well, 
Esther, are you rested T " says the 
colonel, cheerfully. " Why, how do 
you do (to me)? What have you 
been talking about so busily 1 " 

You did not answer, but fixed your 
eyes on your father's face. I said 
something ; I forget what. Halbert, 
looking interested, turned from one 
to the other. Lady Fanny, who»held 
a fragrant heap of roses, shook a 
few petals to the ground, whore they 
lay glowing after we had all walked 
away. 

If you remember, I did not go near 
you for a day or two after this. 
But I wrote you a letter, in which I 
repeated that you were entirely free 
to use me as you liked ; marry me, — 
make a friend of me, — I was in your 
hands. One day, at last, I called; 
and I shall never forget the sweetness 
and friendly gratefulness with which 
you received me. A solitary man, 
dying of lonely thirst, you meet me 
smiling with a cup of sparkling 
water : a weary watcher through the 
night, — suddenly I see the dawn 
streaking the bright horizon. Those 
were very pleasant times. I remem- 
ber now, one afternoon in early 



spring, open windows, sounds coming 
in from the city, the drone of the 
■pfifferari buzzing drowsily in the 
sultry streets. You sat at your win- 
dow in some light-colored dress, 
laughing now and then, and talking 
your tender little talk. The colonel, 
from behind The Times, joined in 
now and again : the pleasant half- 
hours slid by. We were still basking 
there, when Halbert was announced, 
and came in, looking very tall and 
handsome. The bagpipes droned on, 
the flies sailed in and out on the sun- 
shine : you still sat tranquilly at the 
open casement ; but somehow the 
golden atmosphere of the hour was 
gone. Your smiles were gone; your 
words were silenced ; and that happy 
little hour was over forever. 

When I got up to come away Hal- 
bert rose too: he came down stairs 
with me, and suddenly looking me 
fall in the face said, " When is it to 
be ? " 

"You know much more about it 
than I do," I answered. 

" You don't mean to say that you 
are not very much smitten with fijiss 
Esther ? " said he. 

" Certainly I am/' said I ; "I 
should be ready enough to marry her, 
if that is what you mean. I dare 
say I sha' n't get her. She is to me 
the most sympathetic woman I have 
ever known. You are too young, 
Mr. Halbert, to understand and feel 
her worth. Don't be offended," I 
added, seeing him flush up. "You 
young fellows can't be expected to 
see with the same eyes as we old ones. 
You will think as I do in another ten 
years." 

" How do you mean % " he asked. 

" Is n't it the way with all of us ? " 
said I; "we begin by liking uni- 
versally ; as we go on we pick and 
choose, and weary of things which 
had only the charm of novelty to 
recommend them; only as our life 
narrows we cling more and more to 
the good things which remain, and 
feel their value ten times more keenly. 
And surely a sweet, honest-hearted 
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young woman like Esther Olliver is a 
good thing." 

" She is very nice," Halbert said. 
" She has such good manners. I 
have had more experience than you 
give me credit for, and I am very 
much of your way of thinking. They 
say that old courtly colonel is dread- 
fully harsh to her, — wants to marry 
her, and get her off his hands. I as- 
sure you you have a very good 
chance." 

" I mistrust that old colonel," said 
I, dictatorially ; " as I trust his daugh- 
ter. Somehow she and I chime in 
tune together " ; and, as I spoke, I 
began to understand why you once 
said wofully, that you had not one 
friend in the world ; and my thoughts 
wandered away to the garden where I 
had found you waiting on the steps of 
the terrace. 

" What do you say to the ' Elisire 
d'Amore' Lady Fanny and I have 
been performing lately ? " Halbert 
was saying, meanwhile, very confi- 
dentially. " Sometimes I cannot help 
fancying that the colonel wants to 
take a part in the performance, and a 
cracked old tenor part, too. In that 
case I shall cry off, and give up my 
engagements." And then, nodding 
good by, he left me. 

I met him again in the Babuino a 
day or two after. He came straight 
up to me, saying, " Going to the dri- 
vers', eh 1 Will you take a message 
for me, and tell the colonel I mean to 
look in there this evening. That old 
fox the colonel, — you have heard 
that he is actually going to marry 
Lady Fanny. She told me so herself, 
yesterday." 

" I think her choice is a prudent 
one," I answered, somewhat surprised. 
"I suppose Colonel Olliver is three 
times as rich as yourself? You must 
expect a woman of thirty to be pru- 
dent. I am not fond of that virtue in 
very young people, but it is not unbe- 
coming with years." 

Halbert flushed up. "I suppose 
from that you mean she was very near 
marrying me. I 'm not sorry she has 



taken up with the colonel after all. 
You see, my mother was always 
writing, and my sisters at home ; and 
they used to tell me ... . and I my- 
self thought she — you know what I 
mean. But, of course, they have been 
reassured on that point." 

" Do you mean to say," I asked, in 
a great panic, " that you would mar- 
ry any woman who happened to fall 
in love with you 1 " 

" I don't know what I might have 
done a year ago," said he, laughing ; 
" but just now, you see, I have had a 
warning, and besides it is my turn to 
make the advances." 

I was immensely relieved at this, 
for I did n't know what I was not 
going to say. 

Here, as we turned a street corner, 
we came upon a black-robed monk, 
standing, veiled and motionless, with 
a skull in one bony hand. This 
cheerful object changed the current of 
our talk, and we parted presently at 
a fountain. Women with black twists 
of hair were standing round about, 
waiting in grand, careless attitudes, 
while the limpid water flowed. 

When I reached your door, I found 
the carriage waiting, and you and 
your father under the archway. 
" Come with us," said he, and I glad- 
ly accepted. And so we drove out at 
one of the gates of the city, out into 
the Campagna, over which melting 
waves of color were rolling. Here 
and there we passed ancient ruins 
crumbling in the sun ; the roadsides 
streamed with color and fragrance 
from violets and anemones and sweet- 
smelling flowers. After some time 
we came suddenly to some green hills, 
and, leaving the carriage, climbed up 
the sides. Then we found ourselves 
looking down into a green glowing 
valley, with an intense heaven above 
all melting into light. You, with a 
little transient gasp of happiness, fell 
down kneeling in the grass. I shall 
always see the picture I had before me 
then, — the light figure against the 
bright green, the black hat, and long 
falling feather ; the eager face looking 
Q 
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out at the world. May it be forever 
green and pleasant to you as it was 
then, O eager face ! 

As we were parting in the twilight, 
I suddenly remembered to give Hal- 
bert's message. It did not greatly 
affect your father ; but how was it i 
Was it because I knew you so well 
that I instinctively guessed you were 
moved by it ? When I shook hands 
with you and said good night, your 
hand trembled in mine. 

" Won't you look in too ? " said the 
colonel. 

But I shook my head. "Not to- 
night, — no, thank you." And so we 
parted. 

My lodgings were in the Gregori- 
ana ; the windows looked out over 
gardens and cupolas ; from one of 
them I could see the Pincio. From 
that one, next morning, as I sat 
drinking my coffee, I suddenly saw 
you, walking slowly along by the para- 
pet, with your dog running by your 
side. You went to one of those out- 
lying terraces which flank the road, 
and, leaning over the stone-work, 
looked out at the great panorama ly- 
ing at your feet : — Rome, with her 
purple mantle of mist, regally spread- 
ing, her towers, her domes, and great 
St. Peter's rising over the housetops, 
her seven hills changing and deepen- 
ing with noblest color, her golden 
crown of sunlight streaming and melt- 
ing with the mist. Somehow I, too, 
saw all this presently when I reached 
the place where you were still stand- 
ing. 

And now I have almost come to 
the end of my story, that is, of those 
few days of my life of which you, 
Esther, were the story. You stood 
there waiting, and I hastened towards 
you, and fate (I fancied you were my 
Fate) went on its course quite un- 
moved by my hopes or your fears. I 
thought that you looked almost hand- 
some for once. You certainly seemed 
more happy. Your face flushed and 
faded, your eyes brightened and dark- 
ened. As you turned and saw me, a 
radiant quiver, a piteous smile came 



to greet me somewhat strangely. 
You seemed trying to speak, but the 
words died away on your lips, — to 
keep silence, at least, but the faltering 
accents broke forth. 

" What is it, my dear ? " said I at 
last, with a queer sinking of the heart, 
and I held out my hand. 

You caught it softly between both 
yours. " Oh ! " you said, with spark- 
ling eyes, "I am a mean, wretched 
girl, — oh ! don't think too ill of me. 
He, Mr. Halbert, came to see me last 
night, and — and, he says .... 
Oh ! I don't deserve it. Oh ! forgive 
me, for I am so happy " ; and you 
burst into tears. " You have been so 
good to me," you whispered on. " I 
hardly know how good. He says he 
only thought of me when you spoke 
of me to him, when — when he saw 
you did not dislike me. I am behav- 
ing shamefully, — yes, shamefully, 
but it is because I know you are too 
kind not to forgive — not to forgive. 
What can I do 1 You know how it 
has always been. You don't know 
what it would be to marry one person, 
caring for another. Ah! you don't 
know what it would be to have it 
otherwise than as it is " (this clasping 
your hands). " But you don't ask it.. 
Ah ! forgive me, and say you don't 
ask it." Then standing straight and 
looking down with a certain sweet 
dignity, you went on, — " Heaven 
has sent me a great and unexpected 
happiness, but there is, indeed, a bit- 
ter, bitter cup to drink as well; 
Though I throw you over, though I 
behave so selfishly, don't think that I 
am utterly conscienceless, that I do 
not suffer a cruel pang indeed ; when 
I think how you must look at me, 
whfen I remember what return I am 
making for all your forbearance and 
generosity. When I think of myself, 
I am ashamed and humiliated ; when 
I think of him — " Here yon sud- 
denly broke off, and turned away 
your face. 

Ah me ! turned away your face for- 
ever from me. The morning mists 
faded away; the midday sun streamed 
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over hills and towers and valley. The 
bell of the Trinita hard by began to 
toll. 

I said, " Good by, and Heaven keep 
you, my dear. I would not have 
had you do otherwise." And so I 
went back to my lodging. 
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" Do you remember the story I 
wrote you in 1860, when I came back 
from Rome'! To complain was a 
consolation, when it was to you I 
complained. I was lonely enough and 
disappointed, and yet I have been 
more unhappy since. Then I thought 
that at least you were happy, but later 
they said it was not so, and bitterness 
and regret overpowered me for a time. 
But this was after I had written to 
you. 

"I scarcely remember what I said 
now, it is so long* ago, but I know 
every word had a meaning since you 
were to see it, and the Esther I wrote 
to, the Esther whose image was for- 
ever before me, seemed mine some- 
times though we were forever parted. 
I have often thought that the Esther I 
loved loved me, though the other one 
married Halbert. Perhaps you were 
only her semblance, and she was wait- 
ing for me elsewhere in a different 
form. But the familiar face with the 
sallow cheeks and dark brows, and all 
the sudden light in it, comes before 
me as I write even now. I have seen 
it a thousand thousand times since we 
parted by the Trinita ; do you remember 
when the bell was ringing for matins ? 
Only as years have gone by the lines 
have faded a little, the eyes look deep 
and tender, but they have lost their 
color ; though I know how the lights 
and the smiles still come and still go, 
I cannot see them so plainly. The 
woman herself I can conjure across 
the years and the distance, but the 
face does not start clear-set before me 
as in those days when I only lived to 
follow your footsteps, to loiter among 



the shadows in your way, and the sun- 
shine through which you seemed to 
move ; to drink in the sweet tones of 
your voice, to watch you when you 
sat at your window, when you lin- 
gered in the silent Italian gardens, or 
moved with a gentle footfall along 
echoing galleries, with dim golden 
pictures, and harmonies of glowing 
color all about you. 

"What sea-miles and land-miles, 
what flying years and lagging hours, 
what sorrows and joys, lie between us ! 
— and joys separate more surely than 
sorrows do. People scale prison walls, 
they wade through rivers, they climb 
over avid mountains, to rejoin those 
whom they love, but the great bar- 
riers of happiness and content, who 
has surmounted them ? 

"I say this, and yet success has 
been mine since I saw you. Many 
good things have come to me for 
which I did not greatly care, but 
though the spring tides and bright 
summers and the bitter winter winds 
and autumnal mists were fated to 
part us year after year, yet it also 
seemed destined that I should love 
you faithfully through all, — that even 
forgetfulness should not prevent it, 
that disappointment should not im- 
bitter, that indifference should not 
chill. What I have borne from you 
I could not have endured from any 
other. Once, long before I knew you, 
a woman spoke to me hastily, and I 
left her, and could not forgive her for 
years, and sometimes I ask myself, Is 
my ill-luck a judgment upon me ? 

" I who was so impatient once, and 
hard of heart, make no merit of my 
long affection for you, Esther : it was 
simply fate, and I could not resist it. 
Changing, unchanging, faithful, un- 
faithful, who can account for his ex- 
periences 1 Does mistrust bring about 
of itself that which it imagines "! is 
everything there that we fancy we see 
in people ? Often I thinjc that fallen 
as we are, and weary and soiled by 
the wayside dust and mud, and the 
many cares of life, some gleam of the 
divine radiance is ours still, and to 
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those who lore us best it is given to 
see it. That the sweetness and good- 
ness and brightness we had fancied 
are no fancies, but truth. True though 
clouds and darkness come between ns, 
and the mortal parts cannot always 
apprehend the divine. 

" Love is blind ; indifference sees 
more clearly, people say, and I wonder 
if this can" be true ; for my part, I 
think it is the other way. I have 
sometimes asked about you from one 
and from another, and people have 
spoken of you as if you were to me 
only what they are, what I am to 
them, or they to you. I seem to be 
writing riddles and ringing the 
changes upon the words which you 
will not see. Whether you see them 
or not what does it matter? you would 
not understand their meaning, their 
sorrowful fidelity, nor do I wish that 
you should. 

" For, as I have said, years have 
passed, other thoughts and ties and 
interests have come to me; I am 
sometimes even vexed and wearied by 
my own unchanging nature, and I am 
tired of the very things from which I 
cannot tear myself away. I don't 
think I care for you now, though I 
still love the woman who jilted me 
years ago upon the Pincio. It might 
be that seeing you again all the old 
tender emotion of feeling would revive 
towards you. It might be that you 
would wound me a second time by 
destroying my dreams, my ideal re- 
membrance ; very sad, very sweet, 
very womanly and trustful, my re- 
membrance is. I should imagine you 
must have hardened — improved as 
people call it — since then, and been 
moulded into some different person. 
Six years spent with Halbert must 
have altered you, I think, and marred 
the sweet imperfections of your nature. 
At any rate you are as far removed 
from me as if poor Halbert were alive 
still to torment you. 

" This morning at Luchon my 
courier brought me a letter which in- 
terested me oddly enough, and brought 
back all the old fancies and associa- 



tions. It came from my cousin's 
wife, Lady Mary. There were but a 
few lines, but your name was written 
thrice in it, and like an old half- 
remembered tunc, all the way riding 
along the rough road I had been 
haunted by a refrain — ' Meet Esther 
again, shall it be, can it be 1 ' — fitting 
to a sort of rhythm, which is sing- 
songing in my head at this instant. 

" For want of a companion to speak 
to, I have written this nonsense at 
length. I cannot talk to my courier 
except to swear at the roads. They 
narrowed and roughened as w.e got 
into Spain, after we had crossed a 
bridge with a black river rushing 
beneath it. High up in the moun- 
tains, the villages perched like eagles' 
lairs ; the streams were dashing over 
the rocks in the clefts below. This is 
not a golden and sun-painted land 
like the country we had been used to. 
Italy seems like summer as I think of 
it, and this is like autumn to me. The 
colors have sombre tints ; there are 
strange browns and yellows, faded 
greens with deep blue shades in them. 
Stones roll from the pathway, and 
fall crashing into the ravines "below. 
No i - oads lead to the villages where 
the people live for a lifetime, tilling 
their land, weaving their clothes, tend- 
ing their cattle ; many of them never 
coming down into the valley all their 
lives long, sufficing to themselves and 
ignoring the world at their feet. So 
my guides have told me, at least, and it 
was their business to know " ■ 

All this had been written on the 
rail of a balcony to the jangling of a 
church-bell and the sympathetic dron- 
ing of a guitar with one note. It was 
played, by a doleful-looking soldier in 
tight regimentals, sitting upright on a 
chair on the landing-place, and never 
moving a muscle, while the flies buzzed 
about his head. A motionless com- 
panion sat near listening to the melody. 
Presently, in the midst of his writing, 
Geoffry Smith, who had scarcely heed- 
ed the guitar or the bell, suddenly 
heard a great chattering and commo* 
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tion in the street below, and, looking 
over the rail, he saw a crowd of little 
gypsy children swarming in front of 
the house. They were trying to climb 
up into the balcony, getting on one 
another's backs, clapping their hands, 
screaming and beckoning to him : — 
" Mossoo ! Mossoo ! — tit son — allons 
done ! " with an encouraging gesture. 
"Tit sou — 'Ions done — vite Mos- 
soo ! " and the brown faces grinned 
beneath their little Moorish-looking 
turbans — yellow, green, scarlet hand- 
kerchief's ; and all the brown bare legs 
went capering. The narrow street 
was crowded with people hurrying to 
the call of the church-bell. Women 
came out of the low door-ways of their 
houses, adjusting their mantillas. 
Eosina tripped by with the duenna. 
Don Basilio strode past with flapping 
skirts, pantomime-like cocked hat, 
cotton umbrella and all. Smith looked 
at them all from over his balcony, like 
. from a box at the opera. At the 
other end of the place — Plaza de la 
Constitution its name was — the 
French Consul, leaning over his 
eagle, was sleepily smoking a cigar 
and watching the church-goers pass 
by. Strum tumty, strum tumty — 
tumty strum, went the guitar, and 
presently — still like a scene at the 
play — the light darkened, the people 
looked up at the sky, and there came 
an artificial clap of thunder from the 
hill-top over the town, with a sudden 
storm of hail and lightning. Rosina 
set off scampering with her duenna. 
So did the priests; the young men 
with their bright red caps, lounging 
at the corner of the street ; the old 
man with his donkey; and the little 
grinning beggar-children. 

Smith thought he too should like 
to see the inside of the church, which 
seemed to be looked upon as a safe 
refuge, for everybody appeared to be 
rushing in its direction. He had not 
very far to go : up a short street, and 
along the Plaza, and then crossing a 
little wooden drawbridge, Smith found 
himself at the church door. He stooped 
and went in through a low Moorish- 



looking arch, and descended a short 
flight of black marble steps which led 
down into the aisle. 

It seemed quite dark at first, except 
that the tapers were flaring at the 
altar, where three unprepossessing- 
looking priests wero officiating. By 
degrees Smith found that he was 
standing in a beautiful old Templar 
church, with arches, with red silk 
hangings, and a checkered marble 
floor, and a dark carved gallery from 
which some heads were peeping. The 
women were sitting an! squatting on 
the floor with their shoes neatly 
ranged at their sides and their babies 
dandling in their arms. The men 
were behind, nearer the door; and in 
the front row of all, grinning, show- 
ing their teeth, and plucking at his 
legs as he went by, Smith discovered 
the little company of persecuting boys 
and girls, pretending to bury their 
faces in their hands when he looked 
at them sternly, and peeping at him 
through their wiry little fingers with 
shining malicious eyes. 

The service came to an end ; the 
storm passed away. Smith left the 
church with the children swarming at 
his heels, and found his guide waiting 
with the horses ready harnessed. They 
had no time to lose the man said, — 
the bill was paid. Smith sprang into 
the saddle, flung a handful of half- 
pence to the Moorish little bandits, 
and rode off as hard as he could go 
along the rough bridle-path. 

It was very late before he got back. 
He dined by himself about ten o'clock, 
with a tired, short-sleeved waiter to 
attend upon him, and then he went 
and sat under the trees on the Cours, 
listening to the music and trying to 
make up his mind. Should he go to 
Bigorre 1 Yes ; no ; un pen ; beau- 
coup ; pas du tout. He changed his 
plans over and over again. About 
midnight, when the music and the 
lights were still alive, the people still 
drinking their coffee and lemonade in 
the soft starlit night, and chatting and 
humming all round about, Smith de- 
termined at last that he would stay 
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for a day or two longer, and then go 
to Tarbes and on to Marseilles and to 
Italy. Having made out this scheme, 
he called a voiturier with a whip and 
jack-boots who happened to be pass- 
ing, and asked him if he was engaged 
and what was his fare to St. Bertrand. 
Smith had a fancy to see the old place, 
which lies on the road to Tarbes. It 
also lies on the road to Bigorre, but 
Smith thought that he did not re- 
member this. The guide was a Bigorre 
man and anxious to get there. He 
was willing enough to go to St. Ber- 
trand. After that he should like to 
get home, he said. His horses wanted 
a rest. Smith came to a compromise 
with him at last. The tired horses 
were to take him to St. Bertrand, and 
then they were to make further ar- 
rangements. 

Two roads cross the country which 
divides Luchon from Bigorre. One 
runs direct in noble undulations over 
hill-tops and mountain-ranges. It goes 
bursting over the great Col d'Aspin, 
from whence you may see the world 
like a sea, tossing and heaving at 
your feet, and trembling with the 
light upon a thousand hills ; and then 
it runs down and plunges into deep 
valleys, where the air is scented with 
pine- wood. 

The other road winds by the plain, 
and follows the course of a flowing 
river, past villages sun-decked and 
vine-wreathed, but silent and deserted 
in their whiteness. A sad-faced wo- 
man looks from her cottage-door; a 
dark-headed boy comes skimming over 
the stones with his naked feet, and 
holds up his hand for alms ; a travel- 
ler, resting on a heap by the dusty 
roadside, nods his head in token of 
weary fellowship. At last, as you 
still follow the road in the valley, with 
the low range on either side, you sud- 
denly reach a great hill with the 
towers of a strong city rising from its 
summit. It dominates the land-waves, 
which seem flowing down from the 
mountains and the great flat marshes 
which stretch away to the sea. 

Smith chose the flat road to return 



by, wishing, as I have said, to see St 
Bertrand : he had crossed the mountain 
before, in the course of his travels. He 
went rolling along through the fresh 
morning air, with his head full of old 
sights and thoughts, — very far away, 
hankerings and fancies which he had 
imagined safely buried in the Cam- 
pagna or mouldering away with the 
relics of his old Italian sight-seeing 
times. Along the banks of the river, 
crossing and recrossing many times 
from one side to another, through plains 
and sunny villages, they had come at 
last to St. Bertrand, the city on the hill. 
The driver, a surly fellow, hissed and 
cursed as the horses went stumbling 
up the steep ascent, straining and 
slipping in the blazing sun over 
bleached white stones. There were 
four bony horses, ornamented with 
bells and loaded with heavy harness. 
Smith reclined at his ease among the 
fusty cushions of the carriage; his 
courier clung nervously to the narrow 
railing on the box ; Pierre, the driver, 
cracked his long whip, muttered hor- 
rible oaths between his teeth, gulped, 
choked, shrieked, with hideous jerks 
and soands. Everything seems to 
grow whiter and brighter as they 
mount. They reach the town at last : 
there is an utter silence and look of 
abandonment ; flowers are hanging 
over the walls and gables and postern- 
gates. They pass fountains of marble, 
stone casements, and turrets and bal- 
conies, all white, blazing, deserted, 
with geraniums hanging and flower- 
ing. They pass under an archway 
with carvings and emblazonments 
throwing deep shadows, by strange 
gables and corners and turrets, up a 
fantastic street. It was like a goblin 
city, so dreary, silent, deserted, with 
such strange conceits and ornaments 
at every corner. 

The hotel was empty, too : one de- 
mure, sour visage came to the door 
to receive them. Yes, there was food 
prepared ; the horses could be put up 
in the stables. A human voice seemed 
to break the enchantment, for I think 
until then Smith had almost expected 
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to find a sleeping princess upon a 
bed, a king, a queen, a court, all 
dreaming and dozing inside this an- 
cient palace : for the inn had been a 
palace, at some time or other, perhaps 
inhabited by the ancient Bishops of St. 
Bertrand, or by some of the nobles 
whose escutcheons still hang on the 
gates of the city. There were two 
tables, both laid and spread in readi- 
ness, in the solemn old dining-room, 
with its white painted panels and 
carved chimney. Smith was amused 
to see a Murray lying on the white 
cloth nearest the window. Even here, 
in this forgotten end of the world, the 
wandering tribes of Britain had hoisted 
the national standard and hastened 
to secure the best place at the feast. 
There were three plates, three forks, 
three knives. Smith, dimly pursuing 
his morning fancy, and bewitched by 
the unreality and silence of all about 
him, thought that this was the place in 
which he should like to meet Esther 
again, — if he was ever to meet her. 
Here, in this white blinding silence, 
she might come like an apparition 
out of his dreams, — come up the 
steep mediaeval street, past the foun- 
tain, — with her long dress — how 
well he remembered it ! — rippling over 
the stones, her slim straight figure 
standing in relief against the blazing 

sky " Cutlets, — yes ; and a 

chicken ; and a bottle of St. Julien." 
.... This was to the waiting-wo- 
man, who asked him what he would 
like. 

Geoffry walked out into the garden 
to wait until his cutlets should be 
ready, and he found an unkept wil- 
derness, tangled and sweet with au- 
tumnal roses, and a carved stone ter- 
race or loggia, facing a great beauti- 
ful landscape. As he leaned against 
the marble parapet, Smith, who still 
thought he was only admiring the 
view, imagined Esther walking up 
the street, coming nearer and nearer, 
approaching along the tangled walk 
through the rose-trees, and standing 
beside him at last on the terrace. It 
was a fancy, nothing more; it was 



not even a presentiment; all the 
beautiful world below shimmered and 
melted into greater and greater loveli- 
ness ; an insect went flying and buzz- 
ing over the parapet and out into tho 
clear atmosphere ; a rose fell to pieces, 
and as the leaves tumbled to the 
ground one or two floated upon the 
yellow time-worn ledge against which 
Smith was leaning. No, he would 
not go to Bigorre ; he said to himself 
he would turn his horses' heads or 
travel on beyond Bigorre, to some 
other mountain — to the Luz or. St. 
Sauveur, or farther still, to Eaux 
Bonnes, in the heart of the Pyrenees. 
He pulled out his letter and read it 
again ; this was all it said, in Lady 
Mary's cramped little hand : — 

B. de Bigorre. 
Deae Geoffky, — Some one has 
seen you somewhere in the Pyrenees ; 
will you not take Bigorre on your 
way, and come and spend a few days 
with us ? It would cheer my husband 
up to see you ; his cough is trouble- 
some still, though he is greatly better 
than when we left the rectory. There 
are one or two nice people in the place. 
I am sure you would spend a few 
pleasant days. We have the three 
Vulliameys, Mr. and Mrs. Penton, 
and Olga Halbert ; — that poor Mrs. 
Halbert, too, is with them ; her chil- 
dren make great friends with ours. 
Mrs. Halbert tells us she knows you. 
She is very much altered and shaken 
by her husband's death, though one 
cannot but feel that it must be more 
a shock than a sorrow to her, poor 
woman. The Pentons and Mrs. 
Halbert are at the hotel. She says 
they find it comfortable, I know you 
like being independent best, otherwise 
we have a nice little room for you, 
and should much prefer having you 
with us while you stay. The children 
are flourishing, and I expect my 
sister Lucy to join us in a few days. 
Do try and come, and give us all a 
great deal of pleasure. 
Affectionately yours, 

Mary Smith. 
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P. S. — I shall send this to St. 
James's Place on the chance that it 
may be forwarded back again to you 
with your other letters. 

Smith read the letter and tore it 
up absently, and threw it on the 
ground. He would not go to Bi- 
gorre ; he was past the age of senti- 
ment ; he would never marry ; he did 
not want to see Esther again and 
destroy his remembrance of her, or 
make a fool of himself perhaps, and 
be bound to a woman hardened by 
misfortune, by long contact with 
worldly minds, by devotion to an un- 
worthy object. How could she prefer 
Halbert to me t Smith thought, with 
an amused self-consciousness. Esther 
was a clever woman : she had thought 
for herself; she needed a certain in- 
tellectual calibre of companionship. 
Halbert cultivated his whiskers : his 
best aspirations were after Lady X 
and Y and Z and their tea-parties ; 
and then Smith wandered away from 
poor Halbert, who was gone now, to 
the lovely sight before him. 

It was not so much the view as the 
beautiful fires which wer.e lighting it 
up. If color was like music — if one 
could write it down, and possess for 
good — the gleams of sudden sweet- 
ness, the modulation, the great burst- 
ing symphonies of light thrilling from 
it million notes at once into one great 
triumphal harmony : if the passion 
of loveliness, — I know no better 
word, — which seems all about us at 
times, could be written down, one 
would need words that should change 
and deepen and sweeten with the 
reader's mood, and shift forever into 
combinations lovely and yet more 
lovely. 

Smith was looking still with a heart 
full of gratitude and admiration, when 
he heard a step upon the gravel-walk. 
He turned round to see who was com- 
ing. Was this an enchanted city he 
had come to % A tall slim figure of 
a woman in black robes advanced 
along the gravel-walk and came to the 
overhanging terrace where he was 



standing. Alas ! it was no enchant- 
ment. The genii had not brought his 
princess on their wings. It was no 
one he had ever seen before, — no sal- 
low face with the sweet bright look in 
it ; it was only a handsome-looking 
young woman, one of the thousands 
there are in the world, with peach-red 
cheeks and bright keen eyes, who 
glanced at him suspiciously. Two 
great black feathers were hanging 
from her hat; her long silk gown 
rippled in the sunshine and her black 
silk cloak was fastened round her neck 
by a silver clasp. 

It was a very charming apparition, 
Smith thought, though it was not 
the one he had hoped for, — there was 
nothing gracious about this well- 
grown young lady. This was no 
Esther, — this was not a woman who 
would change her mind a dozen times 
a day, who would be weak and foolish 
and trustful always. Geoffry was 
half repelled, half attracted, by the 
keen, determined face, the firm-mould- 
ed lines. He might not have thought 
twice about her at another time ; but 
in this golden solitude and Garden of 
Eden it almost seemed as if a compan- 
ion was wanted. He had been con- 
tented enough until now with a shad- 
owy friend of his own exorcising. 
The lady in black, after looking at 
the view for a second, turned round 
and walked away again as deliberately 
as she had come, and he presently 
followed her example for want of 
something better to do. The hills 
were still melting, roses were flushing 
and scenting the air, insects floating 
as before ; but Smith, whose train of 
thought had been disturbed, turned 
his back upon all their loveliness and 
strolled into the house to ask if his 
breakfast was ready. 

Prim-face, who was busy at a great 
carved cupboard, seemed" amazed at 
the question. "You have not seen 
the cathedral yet : travellers always 
go over the cathedral before the de- 
jeuner. We have had to catch and 
kill the fowl," in an aggrieved tone. 
" Encore vingt minutes n'est-ce pas, 
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Auguste ! " shrieks the woman, sud- 
denly, without budging from her 
place. 

" Vingt minutes," repeats a deep 
voice from somewhere or other behind 
the great cupboard, and there was no 
more to be said on the subject. 

Smith spent the twenty minutes dur- 
ing which his chicken was grilling 
and his potatoes frizzling, in a great 
lofty cathedral. It stands on the very 
summit of the hill, high above the 
town and. the surrounding plains : 
wide flights lead to the great entrance, 
the walls and roof are bare, but of 
beautiful and generous proportions : 
lofty arches vault high overhead. 
The sunshine, which seems weird and 
goblin in the city, falls here with a 
more solemn light : slant gleams flit 
across the marble pavement as the 
great door swings on its hinges and 
footfalls echo in the distance. Smith 
seemed to recognize the place some- 
how, — it looked familiar : the rough 
beautiful arches, the vastness, the de- 
sertion ; no priests, no one pray- 
ing, no glimmer of shrines and can- 
dles ; only space, silence, light from 
the large window, only a solemn fig- 
ure of an abbot lying upon his mar- 
ble bed with a date of three hundred 
years ago. 

Smith remembered dreaming of 
such a place in his old home years and 
years before, when he was a boy, and 
had never even heard Esther's name. 
The abbot on' his marble bed seemed 
familiar, the placid face, the patient 
hands, the dog crouching at his feet. 
A great gleam of sun from a window 
overhead streaked and lighted the 
marble. Smith sat down on the step 
of the tomb and looked up at the 
great window. A white pigeon with 
a beautiful breast shining in the sun 
was sitting upon the mullion. It sat 
for a time, and then it flew away with 
a sudden rush across the violet-blue 
sky. Smith did not move, but waited 
in a tranquil, gentle frame of mind, 
like that of a person who is dreaming 
beautiful dreams, nor had waited very 
long when he seemed to be conscious 
12 



of people approaching, voices and 
footsteps coming nearer and nearer, 
until at last they were somewhere 
close at hand, and he overheard the 
following uninteresting conversation 
between two voices. 

" Why don't they do it up with 
chintz if they are so poor? chintz 
costs next to nothing. I am sure that 
lily of the valley and ribbon pattern 
in my dressing-room seems as if it 
never would wear out. I was saying 
to Hudson only the other day, 
' Really, Hudson, I think while we 
are away you must get some new 
covers for my dressing-room.' " 

Here a second voice interrupted 
with, — " Charles, do you remember 
any allusion to St. Bertrand in Jamie- 
son's Lives of the Saints ? I read the 
book very carefully, but I cannot feel 
quite certain." 

To which the first voice rejoined, 
— " Why, Olga, I do wonder you 
don't remember. I think Charles 
has a very bad memory indeed. And 
so have I ; but you read so much." 

Charles now spoke. ' Here, Mira, 
look at this a - hm — a - interesting 
monument. — To the right, Mira, to 
the right. You are walking away 
from it." 

" Dear me, Charles ! what a droll 
creature ! He puts me in mind of 
Uncle John." 

" I cannot help thinking," Charles 
said impressively, " that this is the 
place Lady Kidderminster was de- 
scribing at Axminster House. I am 
almost convinced of it." 

" Why don't you ask him ? " said 
the Olga voice ; upon which Smith 
heard Charles saying rapidly and 
speaking his words all in a string as 
it were : — 

" Lady-Kidderminster- a - ete'-beau- 
coup - frappee - par - une - Cathedrale - 
dans - les -Pyrenees. Est - ce - qu'elle-a- 
passe"-par-ici 1 .... I am sure, — I — 
a — beg yourpardon. — I had not per- 
ceived — " and a stout consequential- 
looking gentleman, who was in the 
middle of his sentence, stumbled over 
Smith's umbrella, while Smith, half 
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amused, half provoked, rose from his 
seat and seemed to the speaker to 
emerge suddenly, red beard and all, 
irom the tomb. Mira gave a little 
scream, Olga looked amused. 

" I trust I have not seriously in- 
jured — a-hm ! — anything," said the 
gentleman ; " we were examing this 
— a — relic, and had not observed — " 
Smith made a little bow, and another 
to the beautiful apparition on the ter- 
race, whom he recognized. Next to 
her was standing another very hand- 
some youngish lady, stout, fair, and 
grandly dressed, who graciously ac- 
knowledged his greeting, while Olga 
slightly tossed her head, as was her 
way when she thought herself particu- 
larly irresistible. Behind them the cure' 
was waiting, — a sad, heavy-featured 
man, in thick country shoes, whose 
shabby gown flapped against his legs 
as he walked with his head wearily 
bent. He only shrugged his shoulders 
at the many questions which were 
put to him. Such as, Why did n't 
they put in stained-glass windows ? 
was n't it very cold in winter t was 
he sure he did n't remember Lady 
Kidderminster ? Leading the way, 
he opened a side-door, through which 
Smith saw a beautiful old cloister, 
with a range of violet hills gleaming 
through the arches. It was unex- 
pected, like a delightful surprise, and 
gave him a sudden thrill of pleas- 
ure. 

" What a delightful place you have 
here ! " he said to the guide. " I 
think I should like to stay alto- 
gether." 

" Not many people care to pass by 
this way now," said the cure". " It 
is out of the road ; they do not like 
to bring their horses up the steep 
ascent. Yes, it is a pretty point de 
vue. I come here of an evening 
sometimes." 

" Extremely so," said Mira. " Olga, 
do you know I am so tired ? I am 
convinced that I want bracing. I 
wish we had gone to Brighton instead 
of coming to this hot place. — 
Charles, do you think the ' dejeuner ' 



is ready ? I am quite exhausted," she 
went on, in the same breath. 

" Would ces dames care to see the 
vestments ? " the curate asked, alittlo 
wistfully, seeing them prepare to go. 

" Oh-anierci, we are rather pressed 
for time," Charles was beginning, 
when Smith saw that the man looked 
disappointed, and said he should like 
to see them. Olga, as they called 
her, shook out her draperies, and told 
Charles they might as well go through 
with the farce, and Mira meekly tow- 
ered after her husband and sister. 
These are odious people, poor Smith 
thought. The ladies are handsome 
enough, but they are like . About's 
description of his two heroines: 
"L'une e"tait une statue, l'autre une 
poupe'e." This statue seemed always 
complacently contemplating its own 
pedestal. In the sacristie there were 
only one or two relics and vestments 
to be seen, and a large book open up- 
on a desk. 

"People sometimes," said the cure", 
humbly shuffling and looking shyly 
up, " inscribe their names in this 
book, with some slight donation to- 
wards the repairs of the church." 

" I thought as much," said Olga, 
while Charles pompously produced 
his purse and began fumbling about. 
Smith was touched by the wistful 
looks of the guide. This church was 
his child, his companion, and it was 
starving for want of food. He wrote 
his name — " Mr. Geofrry Smith " — 
and put down a napoleon on the book, 
where the last entry was three months 
old. of two francs which some one 
had contributed. The others opened 
their eyes as they saw what had hap- 
pened. The cure's gratitude and de- 
light amply repaid Gcoffry, who had 
more napoleons to spend than he 
could well get through. The pom- 
pous gentleman now advanced, and in 
a large, aristocratic hand inscribed, — 
" Mr. and Mrs. Penton, of Penton " ; 
"Miss Halbert." And at the same time 
Mr. Penton glanced at the name over 
his own, and suddenly gleamed into 
life, in that way which is peculiar to 
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people who suddenly recognize a de- 
sirable acquaintance. 

" Mr. Smith, I have often heard 
yourname. You knew my poor broth- 
er-in-law, Frank Halbert, I believe. 

— Mrs. Penton — Miss Halbert. — 
A most curious and fortunate chance 

— hin-a ! — falling in with one an- 
other in this out-of-the-way portion of 
the globe. Perhaps we maybe trav- 
elling in the same direction 1 we are 
on our way to Bigorre, where we re- 
join our sister-in-law, Mrs. Prank Hal- 
bert." 

Geoffry felt as if it was the finger 
of Fate interfering. He followed 
them mechanically out into the street. 

" How hot the sun strikes upon 
one's head ! Do you dislike it ? — I 
do," said Mrs. Penton, graciously, as 
they walked back to the hotel to- 
gether 

People say that, as they live on, 
they h'nd answers in life to the prob- 
lems and secrets which have haunt- 
ed and vexed their youth. Is it so ? 
It seems ns if some questions were 
never to be answered, some doubts 
never to be solved. Right and wrong 
seem to change and blend as life goes 
on, as do the alternate hours of light 
and darkness. Perhaps some folks 
know right from wrong always and 
at all times. But there are others 
weak and inconsistent, who seem to 
live only to regret. They ask them- 
selves with dismay, looking back at 
the past, — Was that me myself? 
Could that have been me 1 That per- 
son going about with the hard and 
angry heart; that person uttering 
cruel and unforgiving words ; that 
person thinking thoughts that my 
soul abhors ? Poor Esther ! Often and 
often of late her own ghost had come 
to haunt her, as it had haunted Smith, 

— sometimes in a girlish guise, ten- 
der, impetuous, unworn and unsoiled, 
and unseared by the wayside wear, 
the thorns and the dust of life. At 
other times — as she could remember 
herself at one time of her life — fool- 
ish, infatuated, mad, and blind, — 0, 
how blind ! Her dream did not last 



very long ; she awoke from it soon. 
It was not much of a story. She was 
a woman now. She was a girl when 
she first knew her husband, and an- 
other who she once thought would 
have been her husband. She had 
but to choose between them. That 
was all her story ; and she took in 
her hand and then put away the lead- 
en casket with the treasure inside, 
while she kept the glittering silver 
and gold for her portion. 

Some there be that shadows kiss j 
Some have but a shadow's bliss. 

Poor Esther ! her shadows soon 
fled, parted, deepened into night ; and 
long sad years succeeded one an- 
other : trouble and pain and hardness 
of heart, and bitter, bitter pangs of re- 
gret ; remorse of passionate effort af- 
ter right, after peace, and cruel failures 
and humiliations. No one ever knew 
the life that Esther Halbert led for the 
six years after she married. Once 
in an agony of grief and humiliation 
she escaped to her stepmother with 
her little girl. Lady Fanny pitied 
her, gave her some luncheon, talked 
good sense. Old Colonel Olliver 
sneered, as was his way, and told his 
daughter to go home in a cab. He 
could not advise her remaining with 
him, and, in short, it was impossi- 
ble. 

"You married Frank with your 
eyes open," he said. " You knew 
well enough what you were about 
when you threw over that poor fellow 
Smith, as if he had been an old shoe ; 
and now you must make the best of 
what you have. I am not going to 
have a scandal in the family, and a 
daughter without a husband constant- 
ly about the house. I '11 talk to Hal- 
bert and see if matters can't be mend- 
ed ; but you will be disgraced if you 
leave him, and you are in a very good 
position as you are. Injured wife, 
patient endurance, — that sortof thing, 
— nothing could be better." 

Esther, with steady eyes and quiver- 
ing lips, slowly turned away as her 
father spoke. Lady Fanny, her step- 
mother, was the kindest of the two, 
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and talked toiler about her children's 
welfare, and said she would drive her 
back in her brougham. Poor Esther 
dazed, sick at heart; she thought 
that if it were not for her Jack and 
her Prissa she would go away and 
never come back again. Ah, what a 
life it was ; what a weary delusion, 
even for the happiest, — even for those 
who obtained their heart's desire ! 
She had a great burst of crying, and 
then she was better and said meekly, 
Yes, she would go home, and devote 
herself to her little ones, and try to 
bear with Prank. And she made a 
row that she would complain no more, 
since this was all that came to her 
when she told her troubles to those 
who might n"ave been a little sorry. 
Esther kept her vow. Was it her 
good angel that prompted her to 
make it ? Halbert fell, out hunting, 
and was brought home senseless only 
a few days after, and Esther nursed 
him tenderly and faithfully : when lie 
moaned, she forgave and forgot every 
pain he had ever inflicted upon her, 
every cruel word or doubt or suspi- 
cion. He never rallied ; and the doc- 
tors looked graver and graver, until 
at last Prank Halbert died, holding 
his wife's hand in his. 

The few first weeks of their mar- 
ried life, these last sad days of pain 
and suffering, seemed to her all that 
she had left to her ; all the terrible 
time between she blotted out and for- 
got as best she could, for she would 
clutch her children suddenly in her 
arms when sickening memories over- 
powered her, and so forget and for- 
give at once. For some time Esther 
was shocked, shaken, nervous, start- 
ing at every word and every sound, 
but by degrees she gained strength 
and new courage. When she came to 
Bigorre she was looking better than 
she had dono for years ; and no won- 
der : her life was peaceful now, and 
silent ; cruel sneers and utterances 
had passed out of it. The indigni- 
ties, all the miseries of her past years, 
were over forever ; only their best 
blessings, Jack and Prissa, remained 



to her ; and she prayed with all her 
tender mother's heart that they might 
grow up different from either of their 
parents, good and strong and wise 
and upright, — unlike her, unlike 
their father. 

The Pentons, who were good- 
natured people in their way, had 
asked her to come ; and Esther, who 
was too lazy to say no, had agreed, 
and was grateful to them for persuad- 
ing her to accompany them. She 
liked the place. The bells sounding 
at all the hours with their sudden 
musical cadence, the cheery stir, the 
cavalcades arriving from the moun- 
tains, the harnesses jingling, the coun- 
try-folks passing and repassing, the 
convents tinkling, Carmes close at 
hand, Carmelites a little farther down 
the street, — the streams, the pretty 
shady walks among the hills, the pas- 
toral valley where the goats and the 
cattle were browsing ; — it was all 
bright and sunshine and charming. 
Little Prissa in her big sun-bonnet, 
and Jack helping to push the peram- 
bulator, went up every morning to 
the Salut, along a road with shady 
trees growing on either side, which 
led to some baths in the mountain. 
One day the children came home in 
much excitement, to say they had 
seen a horse in a checked cotton 
dressing-gown, and with two pair of 
trousers on. But their greatest de- 
light of all was the Spaniard of 
Bigorre with his pack. Esther soon 
grew horribly tired of seeing him 
parading about in a dress something 
between a brigand and a circus-rider, 
but Prissa and Jack never wearied, 
and the dream of their outgoing and 
incoming was to meet him. Prissa's 
other dream of perfect happiness was 
drinking tea on the terrace at the 
Chalet with little Geoffry and_Lucy 
and Lena Smith, where they all wor- 
shipped the Spaniard together, and 
told one another stories about the 
funny horse and the little pig that 
tried to eat out of Lena's hand. 
Their one trouble was that Mad- 
emoiselle Bouchon made them tell 
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their adventures in French. At all 
events they could laugh in English, 
and she never found it out. Lady 
Mary would come out smiling while 
the tea was going on, and nod her 
kind cap-ribbons at them all. She 
was a portly and good-humored per- 
son who did foolish things sometimes, 
and was fond of interfering and try- 
ing to make people happy her own 
way. She had taken a fancy to Es- 
ther, and one day — ingenious Lady 
Mary — she said to herself, " I am 
sure this would do for poor Geoffry : 
he ought to marry. This is the very 
thing. Dear me, I wish he would 
come here for a day or two," and she 
went back into her room and actually 
wrote to him to come. 

The two ladies went to the service 
of the Carmes that evening. It was 
the fashion to go and listen for the 
voice of one of the monks. There 
was a bustle of company rustling in : 
smart people were coming np through 
the darkening streets ; old French 
ladies protected by their little maids, 
arriving with their " heures " in their 
hands ; lights gleamed in the win- 
dows here aodj^here, and in the chap- 
el of the convent a blaze of wax and 
wick, and artificial flowers, and tri- 
umphant music. It was a lovely 
voice, thrilling beyond the others, 
pathetic with beautiful tones of sub- 
dued passionate expression. The 
Carme who sang to them was a hand- 
some young man, very pale, with a 
black crisp beard ; his head over- 
looked all the others as they came and 
went with their flaming tapers in 
mystic progressions. Was it some- 
thing in the man's voice, some pa- 
thetic cadence which recalled other 
tones to which Esther had listened 
once in her life, and that of late years 
she had scarcely dared to remember 1 
Was it chance, was it fate, was it 
some strange presentiment of his ap- 
proach, which made Esther begin to 
think of Rome, and of the days when 
she first knew Geoffry, and of the 
time before she married ? As she 
thought of old days she seemed to 



see Smith's kind blue eyes looking at 
her, and to hear his voice sounding 
through the music. How often she 
had longed to sec him, — how well 
she remembered him, — the true 
heart, the good friend of her youth ! 

Esther's heart stirred with remem- 
brances of things far far away from 
the convent and its prayers and fast- 
ings and penances. Penance and 
fastings - and vigils, — such things 
should be her portion, she thought, 
by rights ; iind it was with a pang of 
shame, of remorse, of bitter regret, 
and of fresh remorse for the pang it- 
self, that she rose from her knees, — 
the service over, the music silent, and 
wax-lights extinguished, — and came 
out into the night with her friend. 
As they were walking up the street 
Lady Mary said quietly and uncon- 
sciously enough, though Esther started 
guiltily and asked herself if she had 
been speaking her thoughts aloud : — 

" Mrs. Halbert, did you ever meet 
my husband's cousin, Jeff Smith ? 
I hear he is in the Pyrenees ; I am 
writing to him to come and stay with 
us, he is such a good fellow." 

Esther, if she had learnt nothing 
else since the old Roman days, had 
learnt at least to control herself and 
to speak quietly and indifferently, 
though her eyes suddenly filled with 
tears and there came a strange chok- 
ing in her throat. Her companions 
noticed nothing as Mrs. Halbert said : 
" Yes, she had known him at Rome, 
but that she had not seen him for 
years." 

"Ah, then, you must renew your 
acquaintance," Lady Mary said ; add- 
ing abruptly, " Do you know, I hear 
a Carmelite is going to make her pro- 
fession next week : we must go. 
These things are horrible, and yet 
they fascinate me somehow." 

" What a touching voice that was ! " 
said Esther. " It affected me quite cu- 
riously." To which Lady Mary re- 
plied : — 

"I remember that man last year: 
he has not had time to emaciate him- 
self to a mummy. He sat next me at 
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the table-d'hote, and we all remarked 
him for being so handsome and pleas- 
ant, and for the quantities of cham- 
pagne he drank. There was a little 
quiet dark man, his companion. 
They, used to go out riding together, 
and sit listening to the music at the 
Thermes. There was a ball there one 
night, and I remember seeing the 
young fellow dancing with a beauti- 
ful Russian princess." 

" Well 1 " said Esther, listening and 
not listening. 

"Well, one day he did n't come to 
dinner, and the little dark man sat 
next me alone. I asked after my 
neighbor; heard he had left the place, 
but Marguerite — you know the hand- 
some chambermaid — told me, under 
breath, that Jean had been desired to 
take the handsome gentleman's port- 
manteau down on a truck to the con- 
vent of the Carmes ; a monk had re- 
ceived it at the garden-door, and that 
was all she knew. I am sure I recog- 
nized my friend to-night. He looked 
as if he knew me when he came round 
with the purse." 

" Poor thing," said Mrs. Halbert, 
sighing. Esther came home to the 
hotel, flushed, with shining eyes, look- 
ing like she used to look ten years 
ago. She found Mrs. Penton asleep 
in the sitting-room, resting her port- 
ly person upon the sofa. Olga was 
nodding solemnly over a dubious 
French novel. Mr. Penton was tak- 
ing a nap behind his Ga/iqnani, — the 
lamp was low. It all looked inex- 
pressibly dull and commonplace after 
the glimpses of other lives which she 
had had that night. She seemed lift- 
ed above herself somehow by the 
strains of solemn music, by memories 
of tenderest love and hopeless separa- 
tion, by dreams of what might have 
been, what had been before now, of the 
devotion which had triumphed over till 
the natural longings and aspirations of 
life. Could it be that these placid 
people were of the same race and 
make as herself and others of whom 
6he had heard? Esther crept away 
to the room where her children were 



sleeping in their little cots with faith- 
ful old Spicer stitching by the light of 
a candle. As the mother knelt down 
by the girl's little bed, a great burst 
of silent tears seemed to relieve her 
heart, and she cried and cried, she 
scarcely dared tell herself why. 

Have you ever seen a picture paint- 
ed in black and in gold ? Black-robed 
saints, St. Dominic and others, on a 
golden glory, are the only instances 
I can call to mind, except an Italian 
painter's fancy of a golden-haired wo- 
man in her yellow damask robe, with 
a mysterious black background be- 
hind her. She had a look of my hero- 
ine, though Esther Halbert is an ug- 
ly woman, and the picture is the like- 
ness of one of those beautiful fair- 
haired Venetians' whose beauty (while 
people are still saying that beauty 
fades away and perishes) is ours after 
all the centuries, and has been the 
munificent gift of Titian and his com- 
peers, who first discerned it, to the un- 
known generations that were yet to be 
born and to admire. As one looks at 
the tender face, it seems alive, even 
now, and one wonderspf •there is light 
anywhere for the yellow lady. Can 
she see into that gloom of paint more 
clearly than into the long gallery 
where the people are pacing and the 
painters are working at their easels f 
— or is she as blind as the rest of us 1 
Does she gaze unconscious of all that 
surrounds her ? Does she fancy her- 
self only minute particles of oil and 
yellow ochre and coloring-matter, nev- 
er guessing that she is a whole, beauti- 
ful with sentiment, alive with feeling 
and harmony ? 

I dare say she is blind like the rest 
of us, as Esther was that Friday in 
July when she came hurrying through 
the midday sunshine, with her little 
son scampering beside her, hiding his 
head from the burning rays among the 
long folds of her black widow's dress. 

At Bigorre, in the Pyrenees, there 
is one little spot where the sun's rays 
seem to burn with intenser heat, — 
a yellAv blaze of light amid black 
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and sudden shade. It is a little Place 
leading to the Thermes. In it a black 
marble fountain flows, with a clear 
limpid stream, and a Roman inscrip- 
tion still renders grace for benefits re- 
ceived to the nymph of the healing 
waters. Arched gates with marble 
corner-stones, windows closed and 
shuttered, form three sides of the little 
square ; on the fourth there is a gar- 
den behind an iron railing, where tall 
hollyhocks nod their heads, catalpas 
' flower and scent the air, and great 
beds of margue'rites and sad autumnal 
flowers lead to the flight of black mar- 
ble steps in front of the house. 

Esther, hurrying along, did not 
stop to look or to notice. She was 
too busy shielding and helping little 
blinded Jack to scurry across the 
burning desert, as he called it. They 
reached the shady street at last. 
Jack emerged from his mother's 
skirts, and Esther stopped, hesitated, 
and looked back across the place 
from which they had just come. The 
sun was blinding and burning, great 
dazzling patches were in her eyes, and 
yet — it was absurd; but she could 
not help thinking that she had seen 
some one as she crossed : a figure that 
she seemed to remember seeing, — rath- 
er to have seen, coming down the black 
marble steps of the house in the gar- 
den, — a figure tinder an umbrella, 
which put her in mind of some one 
she had known. "It was absurd: it 
was a fancy, an imagination ; it came 
to her from the foolish thoughts she 
had indulged in of late. And yet 
she looked to make sure that such was 
the case ; and, turning her head, she 
just saw in the distance a man dressed 
in white, as people dress in the Pyre- 
nees, walking under a big umbrella 
down the opposite street, which leads 
to the Baths. Esther smiled at her 
own fancies. An umbrella ! why 
should not an umbrella awaken asso- 
ciations * 

" Come along, mamma," said Jack, 
who had seen nothing but the folds 
of his mother's dress, and who was 
not haunted by associations * yet. 



" Come along, mamma ; don't stop 
and think." 

Esther took Jack's little out- 
stretched paw into her long slim fin- 
gers, but as she walked along the 
shady side of the street, — past the 
Moorish shop-fronts arched with 
black marble, with old women 
gossiping in the interiors, and while 
Jack stared at the passers-by, at a 
monk plodding by with sandalled feet, 
at a bath-woman balancing an enor- 
mous machine on her head, or 
longed as he gazed at the beautiful 
peaches and knitted wool-work piled 
on the shop ledges, Esther went 
dreaming back to ten years before, 
wishing, as grown-up people wish, 
not for the good things spread before 
them, hut for those of years long 
gone by, — for the fruit long since 
eaten, or rotten, or planted in the 
ground. 

" Mammy, there 's the Spaniard. 
Oh ! look at his legs," said Jack, 
" they are all over ribbons." And 
Esther, to please him, smiled and 
glanced at a bandy-legged mounte- 
bank disposing of bargains to two 
credulous Britons. 

" Why, there 's Uncle Pcnton come 
back," Jack cried in great excite- 
ment ; " he is buying muffetees. 
Mammy, come and see what he has 
got," cried Jack, trying to tug away 
his hand. 

" Not now, dear," said Esther. 
The slim fingers closed upon Jack's 
little hand with too firm a grasp for 
him to escape, and he trudges on 
perforce. 

They had almost reached the hotel 
where they lived by this time. The 
great clock-tower round which it is 
built serves as a landmark and bea- 
con. The place was all alive, — 
jangling and jingling ; voices calling 
to one another, people passing and 
repassing along the wooden galleries, 
horses clamping in the court-yard. 
A riding-party had just arrived ; yel- 
low, pink, red-capped serving-women 
were hurrying about, showing guest9 
to their chambers or escorting them 
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across the road to the dependencies 
of the house. 

As Esther and her little boy were 
walking along the wooden gallery 
which led to her rooms, they met 
Masters, Mrs. Penton's maid, who 
told them with a sniff that her mis- 
tress was in the drawing-room. 

" Was Mrs. Penton tired after her 
journey last night ? " Esther asked. 
" I was sorry not to be at home to 
receive her, but I did not expect you 
till to-day." 

" No wonder she 's exhausted," 
said Masters ; " not a cup of tea 
have we 'ad since we left on Tues- 
day-week. They wanted me to take 
some of their siroppy things. I 
sha' n't be sorry to see Heaton Place 
again, I know." 

Masters was evidently much put 
out, and Esther hurried on to the 
sitting-room, where she found Mrs. 
Penton lying down as usual, and 
Olga, in a state of excitement, alter- 
ing the feathers in her hat. 

" How d' ye do, dear 1 " said Mrs. 
Penton. " We are come back 
again." 

" We have had a most interesting 
excursion," said Olga, coming up to 
kiss her sister-in-law. " I wish you 
had cared to leave the children, Es- 
ther. You might have visited the 
Lac d'Oo, and that most remarkable 
ruin, St. Bertrand deComminges. In 
Jamieson's Lives of — " 

" Wo met such a nice person," 
interrupted Mis. Penton. " He came 
to Bigorre with us in another car- 
riage, but by the same road. He 
knows you, Esther, and he and Olga 
made great friends. They got on 
capitally over the cathedral, and he 
kindly fetched the Murray for us. 
We had left it on the table in the 
saUe-i-manger, and were really afraid 
we had lost it." And Mrs. Penton 
rambled on for a whole half-hour, 
unconscious that no one was listen- 
ing to her. 

Esther had turned quickly to 
Olga, and asked who this was who 
knew her. 



" O, I dare say you don't re-; 
member the name," said Olga, rather 
consciously. "Smith — Mr. Smith 
of Garstein. He told me he had 
known you at Rome, before he came 
into his property." 

" Did he say that ? " said Esther, 
flushing a little. 

" Or before you married, I really 
don't remember," said Olga. " We 
had a great deal of conversation, and 
persuaded him to come back to 
Bigorre." 

" It 's so hot at twelve o'clock," 
Mrs. Penton was going on ; " and 
parasols are quite insufficient. Are 
you fond of extreme heat, Esther ? 
Charles says that Lady Kidder- 
minster, summer and winter, always 
carries a fan in her pocket. They 
are very convenient when they double 
up, and take less — " 

" What sort of looking person is 
Mr. Smith ? " Esther asked, with, a 
little effort. 

" Distinguished-looking, certain- 
ly : a long red beard, not very tall, 
but broadly built, and a very pleas- 
ant gentlemanlike manner. You 
shall see him at the table-d'h6te to- 
day ; he promised to join us. In 
fact," said Olga, "he proposed it 
himself." 

" I heard him," said Mrs. Penton, 
placidly. " Olga, I think you have 
made another conquest. I remem- 
ber — " &c. 

Poor Esther conld not wait any 
longer to hear Mrs. Penton's remi- 
niscences, or Olga's self-congratula- 
tions ; she went away quickly with 
Jack to her own room, and got her 
little Prissa into her lap, and made 
her put her two soft arms round her 
neck and love her. " Mamma, why 
are you crying 1 " said Jack ; " we 
are both quite well, and we have 
been very good indeed, lately. Ma- 
dame Bouchon says I am her petty 
mari. I sha' n't marry her though. 
I shall marry Lena when I'm a 
man." 

Esther dressed for dinner in her 
black £auze gown, and followed the 
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others to her usnal place at the long, 
crowded table. Her hands were cold, 
and she clasped them together, re- 
minding herself by a gentle pressure 
that she must be quiet and composed, 
and give no sign that she remembered 
the past. She no longer wore her 
widow's cap, only a little piece of lace 
in her hair, in which good old Spiccr 
took a pride as she pinned up the 
thick braids. Her gray eyes were look- 
ing up and down a little frightened and 
anxiously : but there was no one she 
had ever seen before, and she sat 
down with a sigh of relief ; only in 
another minute, somehow, there was 
a little stir, and Olgsusaid, — " Esther, 
would you make room ? " and popped 
down beside her ; and then Esther, 
looking up, saw that her sister-in-law 
was signing to some one to come in- 
to the seat next beyond her. Some 
one in this case means the particular 
person, and there he was. Esther 
had been nervous and excited, but 
she was suddenly quite herself again. 
As Smith took his place, he bent for- 
ward, and his eyes met Esther's, 
and he put out his hand. Is it my 
old Esther ? he thought, with a thrill 
of secret delight at meeting her at 
last; while Esther, as she put out 
her slim fingers, said to herself, Is 
this my old friend 1 and she looked 
wistfully to see whether she could 
read his kind, loyal heart stamped in 
his face as of yore. They were both 
quite young people again for five 
minutes, and Olga attributed the 
laughter and high spirits of her neigh- 
bor to the charms of her own conver- 
sation. Esther said not one word, 
did not cat, did not drink, but was in 
a sort of dream. 

After dinner they all got up, and 
went and stood in one of the wooden 
galleries, watching the lilac and gold 
as it rippled over the mountains, the 
Bedat, the Pic du Midi. And so this 
was all, and the long-looked-for 
meeting was over. Esther thought 
it was so simple, so natural, she could 
hardly believe that this was what she 
had hoped for and dreaded so long. 
12* 



There was Smith, scarcely changed, 
— a little altered in manner perhaps, 
with a beard which improved him, 
but that was all. All the little tri- ks 
of voice and of manner, so familiar 
once, were there; it was himself. 
She was glad, and yet it was not all 
gladness. Why did he not come up 
to his old friend ? Why did he not 
notice or speak to her? Why did he 
seem so indifferent? Why did he 
talk so much to the others, so little 
to her ? Esther was confused, disap- 
pointed, and grieved. And yet it 
was no wonder. She thought she of 
all people had least right to expect 
much from him. She was leaning 
over the side of the gallery, Olga 
stood next to her in her white dress, 
with the light of the sunset in her 
raven - black hair, and Smith was 
leaning against one of the wooden 
pillars, and talking to Olga. He 
glanced from the raven-black hair to 
the gentle bent head beyond. But 
he went on talking to Olga. Esther 
felt a little lonely, a little deserted. 
She was used to the feeling, but she 
sighed, and turned away with a little 
impatient movement from the beauti- 
ful lilac glow. A noisy, welcome 
comfort was in store for lier. With 
a burst of childish noise and laughter, 
Prissa and Jacky came rushing up 
the gallery, and jumped upon her 
with their little eager arms wide 
open. 

" Come for a walk, a little, little 
short walk, please, mammy," said 
Jack. And Esther kissed him, and 
said yes, if he would fetch her hat 
and her gloves and her shawl. 

As she was going, Smith came up 
hesitating, and said, not looking her 
full in the face : — 

" I had a message from my cousin, 
to beg you to look in there this even- 
ing. Miss Halbert has kindly prom- 
ised to come." And Esther also, 
looking up with a reproachful glam-e 
he thought, answered very quietly 
she would try to come after her walk- 
He watched her as she walked away 
down the long gallery with her chil- 
li 
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dren clinging to her side ; and all the 
sunset lights and shadows falling 
upon them as they went. "What a 
pretty picture it makes ! " he said to 
Miss Halbert. 

" I 'm so glad you think Esther 
nice-looking, said Olga. " It is not 
everybody who does. Shall we take 
a stroll towards the music, Mr. 
Smith? 

Esther had no heart for the music 
and company, and wandered away 
into a country road. All the fields 
of broad Indian-corn leaves were 
glowing as the three passed along: 
low bright streaks lay beyond the 
western plains, and a still evening 
breeze came blowing and gently stir- 
ring the flat green leaves. Jacky and 
Prissa were chattering to one another. 
Esther could not speak very much ; 
her heart was too full. Was she 
glad, — was she sad ? What had 
she expected ? Was this the meeting 
she had looked for so long 1 " He 
miglit have spoken one word of kind- 
ness, he might have said something 
more than that mere How do you do ? 
Of course he was indifferent, — how 
could it bo otherwise 1 but he might 
have shammed a little interest," poor 
Esther thought ; ■ " only a very little 
would have satisfied me." 

It was quite dark when she reached 
Lady Mary's, after seeing her chil- 
dren to bed. Olga and Mr. Ponton 
and Smith were there already, and 
Lady Lucy was singing, when Esther 
came into the great bare dark room. 
The young lady was singing a little 
French song in the dimness, with a 
pathetic, pleasant tune, — " Si tu 
savais," its name was. She gave it 
with charming expression, and when 
she had finished they were all silent 
for a moment or two, until Lady 
Mary began to bustle about and to 
pour out the tea. 

" Take this to Mrs. Halbert, Geof- 
fry," she said, " and tell her about 
my scheme for to-morrow, and per- 
suade her to come." 

Smith brought the tea as he was 
bid. 



" We all want to go over to 
Grippe, if you will come too," he 
said. 

He looked down kindly at her as 
he spoke, and the poor foolish woman 
flushed up with pleasure as she 
agreed to join them. She was sorry 
afterwards when she, and Olga, and 
Mr. Penton walked home together 
through the dark streets. 

" I wonder whether Mr. Smith 
means to join all our excursions," 
said Miss Halbert. "I just men- 
tioned my wish to see Grippe, and he 
jumped at it directly." 

But Esther felt a chill somehow as 
Mr. Penton answered : — 

" Certainly, I — a — remarked it, 
Olga ; you-a are not, — perhaps aware 
that you have attractions — to a — 
no common degree. Mr. Smith has 
certainly — a — discovered them." 

Poor Esther ! it seemed hard to 
meet her old friend at last, only to 
see how little he remembered her ; 
and yet she thought all is as it should 
be ; and with my Jacky and my Pris- 
sa to love, I am not to be pitied. 
Still, there was a strange ache in 
her heart next morning, when they 
all assembled after the early break- 
fast : she could not feel cheery and 
unconscious like Lady Mary, or con- 
scious and flattered like Olga. The 
children in their clean cotton frocks 
were in raptures, and so far Esther 
was happy. 

The road to Grippe is along a 
beautiful mossy valley, with a dash- 
ing stream foaming over the pebbles, 
and little farms and homesteads dot- 
ting the smooth green slopes. Olga 
and Smith were on horseback ; Pen- 
ton was also bumping majestically 
along upon a huge bay horse ; Esther 
and Lady Mary, and the Smith chil- 
dren and her own, were packed away 
into a big carriage with Mdlle. Bou- 
chon, and little Geoffry Smith on the 
box. The children were in a state of 
friskiness which seriously alarmed the 
two mammas. They seemed to have 
at least a dozen little legs apiece. 
Their screams of laughter reached 
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the equestrians, who were keeping up 
a somewhat solemn conversation upon 
the beauties of nature, and the culti- 
vation of Indian-corn ; Geoffry won- 
dered what all the fun might be, and 
Olga remarked that the children were 
very noisy, and that Esther certainly 
spoilt little Jack. 

" Lady Kidderminster strongly ad- 
vises his being sent to a preparatory 
school," said Penton, with a jog be- 
tween each word ; while Smith looked 
up at the blue sky, then down into the 
green valley, and forgot all about 
them, trying to catch the tones of the 
woman he had loved. 

The chalet was a little rough un- 
finished place at the foot of the Pic ; 
the horses were put up, and the ex- 
cursionists got down ; they all drank 
milk in clean wooden bowls, crowded 
round the wood-fire, and peeped at 
the rough workmen and shepherds 
who were playing cards in the next 
compartment, — room it could not be 
called, for the walls were only made 
of bars of wood at a certain distance 
from each other. The children's de- 
light at seeing all over the house at 
once was unbounded. Jacky slipped 
his hand between the wooden bars, 
and insisted on shaking hands with a 
great rough road-maker in a sheep- 
skin, who smiled kindly at the little 
fellow's advances. 

Lady Mary was very much disap- 
pointed and perplexed to see ihe small 
result of her kindly schemes. It was 
unbelievable that Geoffry should pre- 
fer that great, uninteresting, self- 
conscious Miss Halbert to her gentle 
and tender little widow ; and yet it 
was only too evident. What could be 
the reason of it? She looked from 
one to the other. Esther was sitting 
by the fire on a low wooden stool. 
She seemed a little sad, a little droop- 
ing. The children were laughing 
ahont her as usual; and she was 
holding a big wooden bowl full of 
milk, from which they sipped when 
they felt inclined. The firelight just 
caught the golden tints in her brown, 
thick hair ; her hat was on the floor 



at her feet; little Prissa — like her, 
and not like her — was peeping over 
her shoulder. It was a pretty picture ; 
the flame, the rough and quaint sim- 
plicity of the place, seemed to give it- 
a sort of idyllic grace. As for Smith, 
he was standing at the paneless win- 
dows looking out at the view ; all the 
light was streaming through his red 
beard. It was a straight and well- 
set figure, Lady Mary thought ; he 
looked well able to take care of him- 
self and of her poor gentle Esther, 
too. He was abstracted, — evident- 
ly thinking of something besides 
the green valleys and pastures, — 
could it, could it be that odious af- 
fected woman stuck up in an attitude 
in the middle of the room who was 
the object of his dreams ? 

An odd jumble of past, present, 
and future was running through 
Geoffry's mind, as he looked out of 
the hole in the wall, and speculated 
upon what was going to happen to 
him here in this green pasture-land 
by the side of the cool waters. Were 
they waters of comfort, — was happi- 
ness his own at last ? somewhat sadly 
he thought to himself that it was not 
now what it would have been ten 
years ago. He could look at the hap- 
piest future with calmness. It did 
not dazzle and transport him as it 
would have done in furmer times, — 
he was older, more indifferent : he 
had seen so many things cease and 
finish, ' so 1 many fancies change, he 
had awakened from so many vivid 
dreams, that now perhaps he was 
still dreaming; life had only become 
a light sleep, as it were, from which 
he often started and seemed to awaken. 
Even Esther .... what did it all 
mean ? did he love her less now that 
he had seen her, and found her un- 
changed, sweeter if possible, — and, he 
could not help thinking it, — not in- 
different? Would the charm vanish 
with the difficulties, as the beauty of 
a landscape ends where the flat and 
prosperous plains begin ? He did not 
think so, — he thought so, — he loved 
her, — he mistrusted her ; he talked to 
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Olga, and yet ho could not keep his 
eyes from following Esther as she 
came and went. All she said, all she 
did, seemed to him like some sort of 
music which modulates and changes 
from one harmonious thing to anoth- 
er. A solemn serenity, a sentiment 
of wordless emotion was hers, and 
withal the tender waywardness and 
gentle womanliness which had always 
seemed to be part of her. She was 
not handsome now, any more than 
she had ever been, — the plain lines 
— the heavy hair — the deep-set eyes 
were the same — the same as those 
eyes Smith could remember in Roman 
gardens, in palaces with long echoing 
galleries, looking at him through im- 
ploring tears on the Pincian Hill. 
Phey had haunted him for seven 
years, since he first caught the trick 
of watching to see them brighten. 
Now, they brightened when the two 
little dark-headed children came run- 
ning to her knee. Raphael could 
find no subject that pleased him bet- 
ter. Smith was no Raphael, but he, 
too, thought that among all the beau- 
tiful pictures of daily life there is no 
combination so simple, so touching, 
as that of children who are clinging 
about their mother. And these pic- 
tures are to be seen everywhere and 
in every clime and place ; no galleries 
are needed, no price need be paid; 
the background is of endless variety, 
the sun shines, and the mother's face 
brightens, and all over the world, 
perhaps, the children come running 
into her arms. White arms or dusky, 
bangled or braceleted, or scarred with 
labor, they open, and the little ones, 
clasped within loving walls, feel they 
are safe. 

Quite oblivious of some observa- 
tion of Miss Halbert's, Smith sudden- 
ly left his window and walked across 
to the fire, and warmed his hands, 
and said some little word to Esther, 
who was still sitting on her low seat. 
She was hurt and annoyed by his 
strange constraint and distance of 
manner. She answered coldly, and 
got up by a sudden impulse, and 



walked away to where Lady Mary 
was standing cutting bread-and-but- 
ter for the children. "Decidedly," 
thought 'the elder lady, " things are 
going wrong. I will ask Geoffry to- 
night what he thinks of '.my widow." 
"lam a fool for my pains," Geoffry 
thought, standing by the fire, "and 
she is only a hard-hearted flirt, after 
all." 

He was sulky and out of temper 
all the way back. In vain did Olga 
ransack her brain, and produce all 
her choicest platitudes for his enter- 
tainment. In vain Penton recalled 
his genteelest reminiscences. Smith 
answered civilly, it is true, but briefly 
and constrainedly. He was a fool to 
have come, to have fancied that snch 
devotion as his could be appreciated 
or understood by a woman who had 
shown herself once already faithless, 
fickle, unworthy. Smith forgot, in 
his odd humility and mistrust of him- 
self, that he, too, had held back, made 
no advance, kept aloof, and waited to 
be summoned. 

Geofifiy had tho good habit of ris- 
ing early, and setting out for long 
walks across the hills before the great 
heat came to scorch up all activity. 
The water seemed to sparkle more 
brightly than later in the day. The 
flowers glistened with fresh dew. 
Opal morning lights, with refractions 
of loveliest color, painted hills and 
brooks, the water-plants, the fields 
where the women were working al- 
ready, and the slippery mountain- 
sides where the pine-trees grew, and 
the flocks and goats with their tink- 
ling bells were grazing. It was a 
charming medley of pastoral sights 
and scent and fresh air : shadows 
trembling and quivering, birds flut- 
tering, green thrilling with color, the 
clear-cut ridges of the hills, clear 
waters bubbling among reeds and 
creeping plants and hanging ferns 
among which beautiful dragon-flies 
were darting. Smith had been up to 
the top of the Bedat, and was com- 
ing down into civilized life again, 
when he stopped for an instant to 
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loot at the bubbling brook which 
was rushing along its self-made ra- 
vine, some four or five feet below the 
winding path ; a field lay beyond it, 
and farther still, skirting the side of 
a hill, the pretty lime-tree walk 
which leads to the baths in the moun- 
tain. Smith, who had been think- 
ing matters over as he stumbled 
clown the steep pathway, and settling 
that it was too late, — she did not 
care for him, — he had ceased caring 
for her, — best go, and leave things 
as they were, — suddenly came upon 
a group which touched and interested 
him, and made him wonder whether, 
after all, prudence and good sense 
were always the wisest and the most 
prudent of things. In the middle of 
the stream, some thousand years ago, 
a great rock had rolled down from 
the heights above, and sunk into the 
bed of the stream, with the water 
rushing and bubbling all round it, 
and the water-lilies floating among 

the ripples Perched on the rock, 

like the naiad of the stream, was 
Esther, with Jacky and Prissa cling- 
ing close to her, and sticking long 
reeds and water-leaves into her hair. 
The riverkin rushed away, twisting 
and twirling and disappearing into 
green. The leaves and water-plants 
swayed with the ripples, the children 
wriggled on their narrow perch, 
while Esther, with a book in her 
hand, and a great green umbrella, 
looked bright, and kind, and happy. 

"Cousin Jeff, Cousin Jeff! " cried 
little Jack, in imitation of the little 
Smiths, " come into the steamer, 
there 's lots of room." 

" How d' ye do ? " said his mother, 
still bright, and kind, and happy! 

"How d'ye do, Mrs. Undine?" 
said Smith, brightening and coming 
to the water's edge. 

As Smith walked back to his break- 
fast, he thought to himself, "If she 
would but give me one little sign that 
she liked me, I think — I think I 
could not help speaking." 

And Lady Mary, who had her little 
talk out with her cousin after break- 



fast, discovered, to her great surprise, 
that what she had thought of as a 
vague possibility some day, very far 
off, was not impossible, and might be 
near at hand after all. She did not say 
much to Smith, and he did not guess 
how much she knew of all that was 
passing in his mind. " He will go 
away, he will never come forward un- 
less Esther meets him half-way," the 
elder lady thought to herself, as he 
left the room ; and she longed to 
speak to Esther, but she could not 
summon courage, though opportunity 
was not wanting. 

They were standing in the balcony 
of the chalet that very afternoon, 
watching- the people go by : first one 
child went away, then another, and 
at last Lady Mary and Esther were 
left alone. "Look at that team of 
oxen dragging the great trunks of 
the trees," said Lady Mary ; " how 
picturesque the peasant people are in 
their mountain-dress ! " 

"The men look so well in their 
bfrets," Esther said ; " what a fine- 
looking young fellow that is who is 
leading the cart ! How much prettier 
and more picturesque the blue and 
red caps are than our ehimney-pot 
hats. There is Mr. Smith crossing 
the street, — he would look very well 
in a beret, with his long red beard." 

" Certainly he would," said Lady 
Mary ; and then she suddenly added : 
" Esther, would you do me a favor'! 
They have been talking of going to 
the fair at Tarbes to-morrow. I shall 
be obliged to stay at home with my 
husband and Lucy. Would you 
bring Geoffry a bird, and give it to 
him, and make him wear it ? I 
know you will if I ask you." 

" A red, or a blue one "! " said Es- 
ther, smiling. 

" The nicest you can get," said 
Lady Mary. " Thank you very much 
indeed." 

Lady Kidderminster, who mnst 
have employed her time well while 
she was in the Pyrenees, " had been 
very much struck by Tarbes," Mr. 
Penton declared. "It is pleasantly 
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situated," Murray says, " on the clear 
Adour, in the rai'dst of. a fertile plain 
in full view of the Pyrenees. Public 
walks contribute to the public health 
and recreation. The market-people, 
in their various costumes, are worth 
seeing." 

Geoffry Smith received a short note 
from Mrs. Pen ton two mornings after 
the Grippe expedition. It ran as fol- 
lows : — 

Dear Mb. Smith, — Mr. Penton 
is making an excursion to Tarbes to- 
day. We start at two, so that we 
may not miss our lunch, as it is not 
safe to trust to.chance for it, and we 
should be much pleased for you to join 
us after, but in case of rain we should 
give it up. Unfortunately, there ap- 
pears no chance of anything so refresh- 
ing. 

Sincerely yours, 

Miba Penton. 

To which Smith, who was rather be- 
wildered, briefly answered that he 
should be delighted to join them at 
the station at two. The station was 
all alive with country folks, in their 
quaint pretty dresses, herels, red caps, 
brown hoods, and snooded gay-col- 
ored kerchiefs, and red cloaks like la- 
dies' opera-cloaks. The faces under- 
neath all these bright trappings were 
sad enough, with brown wistful eyes, 
and pinched, worn cheeks. Ruskin 
has written of mountain gloom and 
mountain glory, and in truth the 
dwellers among the hills seem to us, 
who live upon the plain, sad and 
somewhat oppressed. 

Smith looked here and there for 
his party, and discovered at last, 
rather to his dismay, Olga, her sister 
and her brother-in-law, sitting on a 
bench together. Then Esther had 
not come after all ; he felt inclined to 
escape and go back to the town, but 
Olga caught sight of him too, and 
graciously beckoned. 

" Mrs. Halbert is not coming, I am 
afraid ? " said Smith, shaking hands 
with them. 

" Esther, do you mean 1 " asked 



Mrs. Penton. " She was here a min- 
ute ago. Jacky took her to look at a 
pig. — Was it a pig or a goat, Olga ? 
I did n't notice. 

Mrs. Penton's naive remarks gave 
Smith a little trouble sometimes, and 
he could not always suppress a faint 
smile. Fortunately Esther came up 
at this moment, and it was not per- 
ceived. 

Esther at one time had not meant 
to come, but she could not resist the 
children's entreaties, or trust them to 
the Pentons alone. She was weary 
and dispirited ; she had passed a 
wakeful, feverish night. How or 
when or where it began, she did not 
know, but she was conscious now that 
in her heart of hearts she had looked 
to meet Geoffry again some day and 
hoped and believed that he would be 
unchanged. But she now saw that it 
was not so, — he liked her only as he 
liked other people, with that kindly 
heart of his, — no thought of what 
had been occurred to him. He might 
be a friend, a pleasant acquaintance, 
but the friend of old, never, never 
again. How foolish she had been, 
how unwomanly, how forward ! Even 
at nine-and-twenty Esther could blush 
like a girl to think how she bad 
thought of Geoffry. She whose heart 
should be her children's only ; she 
who had rejected his affection when it 
might have been hers ; she who had 
been faithless and selfish and remorse-' 
ful so long, — she. was glad almost to 
suffer now, she was so angrj> and 
vexed with herself. In future she 
thought she would try to be brave and 
more simple : she would love her dar- 
lings and live for them ; and perhaps 
some day it might be in her power to 
do something for him, — to do him 
some service, — and when they were 
very old people, she would tell him 
perhaps how truly she had been his 
friend all her life. 

The sun was blazing and burning 
up everything. The train stopped at 
a bridge, and they all got down from 
their carriages, and set off walking 
towards the market. Squeak, chat- 
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ter, jingle of bells, screaming of ba- 
bies, pigs and pigs and pigs, pretty 
gray oxen, with carts yoked to their 
horns, priests, a crowd assembled 
round an old woman with a sort of 
tripod, upon which you placed your 
foot for her to blacken and smarten 
your shoes ; mantillas, green and red 
umbrellas, rows of patient-looking 
women, with sad eyes, holding their 
wares in their hands, scraggy fowls, 
small little pears, a cabbage, perhaps 
brought from over the mountain, a 
few potatoes in a shabby basket ; — 
the scarcity and barrenness struck 
Smith very sadly. Esther was quite 
affected ; she was emptying her purse 
and putting little pieces right and left 
into the small thin hands of the chil- 
dren. They passed one stall where a 
more prosperous-looking couple — 
commercants from Toulouse — were 
disposing of piles of blue and red 
Pyrenean caps. Esther stopped and 
. called Jack to her, and tried a little 
red be'ret on his dark curly head, and 
kissed her little son as she did so. 
She had not seen Smith, who was 
close behind her with Olga, who 
smiled at the pretty picture. Miss 
Halbert, soon after leaving the railway 
■ carriage, had complained of fatigue, 
and taken poor Geoffry firmly but 
gently by the arm, with a grasp which 
it was impossible to elude. Esther 
scarcely noticed them : she walked on 
with her children as usual, and her 
motherly heart was melting over the 
little wan babies, whose own mothers 
found it so hard a struggle to support 
them. They were lying in the vege- 
table-baskets on the ground, slung on 
to their mothers' backs, and staring 
with their dark round eyes. Some of 
the most flourishing among them had 
little smart caps, with artificial flow- 
ers, tied under their chins. After 
buying Jack's tent, Mrs. Halbert 
seemed to hesitate, and then making 
up her mind she asked for another 
somewhat larger, whicli she paid for, 
and then turned to Smith with her 
old bright look and gave it him, say- 
ing : — 



I think you would look very well 
in a b€ret, Mr. Smith, — don't you 
like a blue one best 1 " 

Smith wore his beret all day; but 
Olga the inevitable held him, and 
would not let him go. Esther thought 
it a little hard, only she was deter- 
mined not to think about it. They 
wandered for hours through the bare 
burning streets. There seemed to be 
no shade : the brooks sparkled, bright 
blazing flowers grew in gardens, the 
houses were close-shuttered, scarcely 
any one was to be seen ; little bright- 
plumaged birds came and drank at 
the streams, and flew away stirring 
the dust. The children got tired and 
cross, and weary ; the elders' spirits 
sank. Some one, standing at a door- 
way, told them of a park, which 
sounded shady and refreshing, and 
where they thought they would wait 
for their train. The road lay along a 
white lane with a white waif on either 
side, and dusty poplars planted at reg- 
ular intervals. Esther tried to cheer 
the children, and to tell them stories 
as well as she could in the clouds of 
dust. Mrs. Penton clung to her hus- 
band, Olga hung heavily upon Geof- 
fry 's aching arm. " He might come 
and help me with the children." Es- 
ther thought he would have done so 
once. They reached the gates of the 
park at last. It was like utter deso- 
lation enclosed behind iron railings, 
— so it seemed, at least, to the poor 
mother : ragged shrubs, burning sun, 
weeds and rank grass growing along 
the neglected gravel-walks. There 
was a great white museum or obser- 
vatory in the middle to which all these 
gravel-paths converged ; and there 
was — yes, at last — there was a 
gloomy-looking clump of laurel and 
fir trees, where she thought she might 
perhaps find some shade for Jack and 
for Prissa. As she reached the place, 
it was all she could do not to burst 
out crying, she was so tired, so 
troubled, and every minute the dull 
aching at her heart seemed to grow 
worse and worse. Poor Esther ! 
The others came up and asked her if 
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she would not like to see the view 
from the observatory ; but she shook 
her head, and said she was tired, and 
should stay where she was, and they 
all went away and left her. One 
French lady went by in her slippers, 
with a faded Indian scarf, and an 
old Leghorn hat, discoursing as she 
went to some neglected-looking chil- 
dren : — 

" Savez-rous, ma fille, que vous 
faites des grimaces ; ce n'est pas 
joli, mon enfant, il faut vous surveil- 
ler, mon Helenc. Les grimaces no se 
font pas dans la bonne societe". Le 
pare est vaste," .... she continued, 
changing the subject ; her voice dwin- 
dled away into the arid, burning 
distance, and the desolation seemed 

greater than ever It seemed 

to Esther as if hours and hours had 
passed since the others had left 
her. 

" I have some good news for you," 
said Smith, cheerfully, appearing 
from behind the laurels. " Mrs. Hal- 
bert, we have only just time to catch 
the train. Come, Jack, 1 'm going to 
be your horse ; get up on my back," 
and Geoffry set off running with the 
delighted Jack, just as Olga appeared 
in search of him. 

Esther and Prissa set off running 
too, and the Pentons followed as best 
they could. 

The little station was again all 
alive and crowded by peasants and 
countrywomen, Spanish bandits with 
their packs, three English tourists 
in knickerbockers. Smith met them 
with Jack capering at his side, and 
swinging by his new friend's hand. 

" I have taken the tickets," he 
said. " Thank goodness, we have done 
with Tarbes. What a beastly hole 
it is ! " 

" I am surprised," Penton re- 
marked, " that Lady Kidderminster 
should have had such a high opinion 
of the — a — place. She particular- 
ly mentioned an amphitheatre of 
which I can gain no information." 

" dear ! we shall never get in 
in time for the table-d'h6te," faintly* 



gasped Mrs. Penton, sinking into a 
seat, " and the dinner will be over." 

The benches were full, and they 
were all obliged to disperse here and 
there as they could find places. Es- 
ther perched herself upon a packing- 
case, with little Prissa half asleep on 
her knee. What a dreary day she 
had spent ! — she gave a sigh of relief 
to think it was over. 

" Have you room here for Jack % " 
said Geoffry, coming up. " He won't 
own he is tired." .... 

" Come, my son," said Esther, put- 
ting her arm round the boy, and 
pulling him up beside her. " You 
have been very good to Jack, Mr. 
Smith," she said, with an upward look 
of her clear eyes. 

Smith looked at her. 

" It seems very strange," he said, 
with a sudden emotion, " to meet 
you again like this. I sometimes 
wonder whether it is indeed you and 
me, or quite different people." 

"I thought," said Esther, "you 
had forgotten that we had ever been 
friends, Mr. Smith." 

" I thought you had forgotten it," 
said Smith, very crossly. There 
was ajar in his voice, — there was a 
mist before her eyes. She was tired, 
vexed, overdone. Poor Esther sud- 
denly burst into tears. 

"My dear, my dear, don't cry," 
said Smith. " What can I say to 
beg your pardon? you should have 
known me better, — you ..." 

" I cannot understand about that 
amphitheatre," said Mr. Penton, 
coming up. " Murray,'you see, does 
not allude to it." 

" Why don't you go and ask the 
mail at the ticket-office f " said Smith 
authoritatively, and Penton, rather 
bewildered, obeyed. 

" I was a little afraid of you," said 
Smith, " when I first saw you. I 
tried to keep away, but I could not 
help myself, and came. I should 
have gone to the end of the world 
if you had been there. I have never 
changed, — never forgotten. I love 
you as I have always loved you. Dear 
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Esther, say something to me ; put me 
out of this horrible suspense — " 

" What a fearful crowd ; how it 
does crush one ! " said Mrs. Penton, 
suddenly appearing. " Can you tell 
me where Charles has hidden him- 
self ? He put my eau-de-Cologne in 
his pocket, and really in this 
crowd . . . . " 

Esther could not answer. She 
was hending over Prissa and trying 
to hide her tears. Smith politely 
pointed out the ticket-office to Mrs. 
Penton, and then, with great gravity, 
turned his back upon the lady, and 
took Esther's hand, and said with his 
kind voice : " Dear Esther, once you 
used not to be afraid of telling me 
what you thought. Won't you speak 
to me now ? Indeed I am the same 
as I was then." 

" And 1 am not the same 1 " said 
Esther smiling, with her sweet face 
still wet with tears ; and with a ten- 
der Esther-like impulse she took her 
children's two little hands and put 
them into Geoffry's broad palm. 

Geoffry understood her, though he 
did not know all she meant. The 
Pentons joined them again, and the 
train came up, and the others wearily 
sank into their places, but Mrs. Hal- 
bert's fatigue was gone. All the way 
back neither Smith nor Esther spoke 
one word, to each other. The sun 
was setting : all the land was stream- 
ing with light; the stars were begin- 
ning to shine behind the hills when 
they got back to Bigorre. 

" Will you come for a walk t " 
said Smith, as he left Esther at the 
door of the inn ; and in the evening 
he came for her ; and, though Olga 
looked puzzled and no( over-pleased, 
Esther put on her hat, and said : — 

" I am ready, Mr. Smith." And 
they went out together without any 
explanation. 

They went up the pretty lime-tree 
walk which leads to the baths of the 
Salut. People were sitting in the 
dark on the benches, talking in low 
evening whispers. Priests were tak- 
ing their recreation, and pacing up 



and down in groups. From the val- 
ley below came an occasional tinklo 
of goats' bells, a fresh smell of wild 
thyme, a quizzing of crickets. The 
wain was moving over the hillside, 
the lights twinkled from the houses 
in the town ; and Smith and Esther 
talked and talked, counting over the 
fears, the doubts, and the perplexities 
of the last few days. Now, for Iho 
first time, Esther felt a comfort and 
security which had never been hers 
before, — not even in the first early 
days of her marriage ; not since the 
time when she bade Smith farewell 
on the Pincio. It seemed to her now 
as if all care for the future, all bewil- 
derment and uncertainty, were over. 
Here was the faithful friend once 
more ready to do battle for her with 
the difficulties of life ; ready to shield, 
and to serve, and encourage to decide, 
— to tell her what was right ; and 
poor Esther had long felt that to her 
decision was like a great pain and 
impossibility. But here was Smith 
to advise, and it seemed to her as if 
troubles and difficulties became like 
strong places now that he was there. 
His manner oflooking at life was un- 
like that of the people among whom 
she had been living : ho seemed to 
see things from a different level, and 
yet she felt as if he only saw clearly, 
and that everything he said was right 
and true. Some people seem by in- 
tuition to see only truth and right ; 
others must needs work it out by fail- 
ing and sorrow. They realize truth 
by the pain of what is false, honor 
through dishonor, right by wrongs 
repented of with bitter pangs. And 
Esther had long felt that this was her 
fate. She did not realize all that she 
understood later, — only she felt it 
somehow ; she drifted into a peaceful 
calm, and, thankful, she seemed sud- 
denly and unawares to be gliding 
through still waters after the tempest. 
When she awoke in the morning 
she knew that he was near at hand ; 
she heard his kind voice, and the 
children's prattle down in the court- 
yard below. Later in the day ha 
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would come np to see her, and they 
talked over old days, and the new 
days seemed to shine with a sudden 
gleam now that he had come into 
them ; the dull hours went more 
swiftly, the sky seemed brighter ; 
evening came full of sweet tones, 
mysterious lights, and peace and 
perfume; people passing by seemed 
strolling, too, in a golden beatitude. 
They, too, Esther fancied, surely 
must feel the sweetness and depth of 
the twilight. The morning came 
with a bright flash, not dawning with 
a great weight of pain and listless- 
ness as before. In the hot blaze of 
the midday sun Geoffry would come 
into the shaded room where the wo- 
men were sitting at work by the win- 
dow. 

It was, indeed, to him like a mem- 
ory of old times, to be sitting with 
Esther at an open window, with the 
shadows of the orange-trees lying on 
the floor where the shade of the awn- 
ing did not reach. Jack liked play- 
ing with the shadows, putting his 
little leg out into the sunshine, and 
pulling it back, to try and cheat the 
light and carry some away ; but Pris- 
sa (her grown-up name was to be 
Priscilla) liked best sitting quietly on 
her mother's knee, and, as it were, 
staring at the stories she told her 
with great round eyes. The story 
broke off abruptly when Smith came 



in, and another tale began. It seemed 
like a dream to poor Geoffry to find 
himself sitting there, with Esther, at 
an open window, with the sounds and 
the sunshine without, sounds of horses 
at the water, of the water rushing, of 
voices calling to each other, of sudden 
j bursts of bells from the steeples of 
Bagneres de Bigorre. It seemed to 
him almost as if all the years were 
not, and he was his old self again. 
Can you fancy what it was to him 
after his long waiting, long resigna- 
tion, long hopelessness, to find him- 
self suddenly in port, as it were, with 
his wish there before him and almost 
within his grasp? Death, indiffer- 
ence, distance, other men and women, 
years, forgetfulness, chance, and hu- 
man frailty, had all been between 
them and divided them, and now all 
these things surmounted, like a mira- 
cle these two seemed to be brought 
together again, only divided by a 
remembrance. 

Some things seem so familiar, so 
natural, that though they befall us 
only once or twice in a lifetime per- 
haps, yet while they last they seem 
almost eternal, and as if they had 
been and would be forever. They 
suit us, and harmonize and form part 
of ourselves and of our nature, and 
so far in truth they are eternal if we 
ourselves are eternal, with our sym- 
pathy and hopes and faithful love. 



THE END. 
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